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CHAPTER  I. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT. 
(1840—1848.) 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  IS  THE  OBJECT  AND  WANT  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY. — THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  POWER  IS  THE  ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  FREE 
GOVERNMENT. FREE  GOVERNMENT  CAN  AND  OUGHT  TO  ASSUME  DIF- 
FERENT    FORMS     ACCORDING     TO     PLACES     AND     TIMES. EXAMPLES  : 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  AND  SWIT- 
ZERLAND.— PARLIAMENTARY   GOVERNMENT   IS    ONE   OF   THE    FORMS   OF 

FREE    GOVERNMENT. THE    FORMATION    OF    POLITICAL    PARTIES    IS    ONE 

OF  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT.— ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT OF  THESE  CONDITIONS  BY  THE  CABINET  OF  THE  29TH  OF  OCTO- 
BER,   1840. ITS    HOMOGENEITY    AND     UNITY. — NOT    ALTERED     BY     THE 

CHANGES   THAT   HAVE    OCCURRED    IN    ITS  COMPOSITION. RELATIONS  OF 

ITS   MEMBERS     BETWEEN    THEMSELVES,    AND    WITH     THE     CHAMBERS. 

FORMATION   AND   ACTION    OF    THE     CONSERVATIVE   PARTY. ELECTORAL 

AND    PARLIAMENTARY    CORRUPTION. PARLIAMENTARY    OPPOSITION. 

SITTING  OF  THE  26TH  OF  JANUARY,  1844,  IN  THE  CHAMBER  OF 
DEPUTIES. RELATIONS  OF  THE  CABINET,  AND  MY  PERSONAL  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  KING  LOUIS-PHILIPPE.^ — OF  THE  MAXIM,  "THE  KING 
REIGNS,  BUT  DOES  NOT  GOVERN." CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PARLIA- 
MENTARY GOVERNMENT  PENDING  THE  DURATION  OF  THE  CABINET  OF 
THE    29TH    OF    OCTOBER,    1840. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  the  discussion  is  still  alive, 
with  reference  to  the  words  "  parliamentary  govern- 


2  PARLIAMENTARY    GOVERNMENT. 

ment."  The  question  thus  stated  is  greater  than  the 
noise  it  has  produced.  It  involves  other  and  much 
more  important  matter  than  what  is  called  parlia- 
mentary government.  What  France  has  sought  since 
1789,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  changeful 
destiny,  what  Europe  calls  for  from  her  confused 
but  obstinate  wishes,  is  free  government.  Political 
liberty,  the  intervention  and  effective  control  of  peo- 
ples in  their  own  government,  constitutes  the  necessity 
and  labour,  open  or  concealed,  of  the  social  state, 
which,  for  nineteen  ages,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  by  the  natural  course  of  modern 
civilization,  has  developed  itself  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  prevails  wherever  they  carry  their  genius 
and  dominion.  Parliamentary  or  not,  is  government 
free,  or  in  the  way  of  becoming  so  ?  In  this,  the 
question  lies. 

Political  liberty  has,  according  to  places  and  times, 
very  different  terms  and  degrees.  It  has,  however, 
essential  and  vital  conditions,  which  vary  also  accord- 
ing to  places  and  times ;  but  without  which  peoples 
would  not  believe  that  they  possessed,  and  could  not, 
in  reality,  possess  it.  Political  hberty  can  exist,  has 
existed,  very  unequally  distributed  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  citizens.  It  has  existed  in  the  midst 
of  slaves.  It  could  not  have  existed,  in  the  eyes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  without  the  temporary  elections  of 
all  the  public  powers,  and  without  the  republican 
struggles  of  the  Agora  and  Forum.  These  were, 
under  Pagan  antiquity,  the  necessary  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  free  government.  Amongst  modern  and 
Christian  nations,  this  state  of  minds  and  facts  has 
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greatly  modified  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  the  condi- 
tions of  free  government  are  become  more  numerous, 
elevated,  and  complicated ;  on  the  other,  its  forms 
are  more  varied.  The  action  of  representative  assem- 
blies, the  free  discussion  of  public  affairs  within  and 
without  their  circuit,  electoral  and  religious  liberty, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  labour,  civil  liberty 
and  judiciary  independence  —  all  these  are  now 
amongst  the  imperative  conditions  of  free  govern- 
ment. And  at  the  same  time,  the  diversity  of  social 
facts,  domestic  or  foreign,  has  excited  or  even  im- 
posed on  free  government,  in  different  states,  ex- 
tremely opposite  forms ;  republicanism  is  not  the  only 
natural,  good,  or  possible  form ;  that  of  monarchy  is 
admitted  and  demanded  in  specific  cases. 

Two  great  nations,  England  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  present  to  the  world  in  our  day  the 
spectacle  of  this  new  fact  in  worldly  practice — free 
government  is  established,  and  its  conditions  accom- 
plished under  forms  and  institutions  profoundly  dif- 
ferent. All  the  liberties  I  have  named,  and  which 
constitute  henceforth  political  freedom,  exist  and  de- 
velop themselves  with  equal  energy  in  both  these 
countries.  In  one,  they  surrounded  the  cradle  and 
defend  the  life  of  the  republic.  In  the  other,  they 
were  bom  and  prosper  under  the  asgis  of  monarchy. 

We  find,  from  time  to  time,  prophets  who  predict 
to  the  United  States  of  America  the  ruin  of  their  re- 
public under  the  successive  blows  of  anarchy  and 
dictatorship  ;  and  to  England  the  fall  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  before  the  march  of  democratic 
liberty.     I  do  not  slight  the  dangers  to  which  such 
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X^redictions  refer  ;  but  I  cannot  read  the  future  so  far 
off,  and  while  waiting  until  that  future  establishes  or 
fjilsifies  them,  I  see  the  English  monarchy  and  the 
American  republic  surmounting  the  roughest  trials. 
The  one  the  contagion  of  revolutions  and  foreign 
war,  the  other  the  attempts  of  internal  division  and 
civil  commotion.  I  have,  therefore,  confidence  in  the 
salutary  power  of  free  government  under  the  most 
opposite  forms,  and  I  learn  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
venience, I  say  more,  the  necessity  of  these  diversified 
forms,  that  free  government  may  extend  and  establish 
itself  by  a  well-timed  adaptation  to  the  variety  of 
places,  situations,  histories,  ideas,  and  manners. 

In  this  respect,  small  states  offer  similar  examples 
to  great  ones.  Free  government,  with  all  its  actual 
conditions,  exists  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  as  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  monarchical  form,  and  develops 
itself,  through  sad  deviations,  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
republican  guise.  In  presence  of  these  facts,  none 
but  minds  narrow,  superficial,  or  those  blinded  by 
passion,  can  fall  into  the  mistake  that  political 
liberty  is  inherent  in  any  exclusive  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  maintain  that  in  the  Christian  world  it  has 
not  become  more  exacting  as  well  as  purer  in  aspira- 
tion, more  expanded  and  flexible  in  application  than 
under  Pagan  antiquity. 

But  if  free  government  admits  variety  of  forms, 
it  allows  no  confusion.  If  it  can  receive  different 
organizations,  it  is  by  diversified  means  that,  in  this 
variety  of  construction,  it  attains  its  end,  which  is 
always  the  same — liberty,  and  duration  in  the  bosom 
of  liberty.     Now,  of  all  the  conditions  of  free  govern- 
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ment,  the  first  and  most  imperative  is  that  responsi- 
bility— true  and  serious  responsibility — should  attach 
itself  to  the  exercise  of  power.  If  power  is  not  re- 
sponsible, liberty  has  no  guarantee. 

It  is,  above  all,  in  what  touches  the  responsibility 
of  power  that  the  diversity  of  the  forms  of  free 
government  imposes  the  employment  of  the  most 
opposite  means.  I  consult  experience  ;  I  interrogate 
again  the  two  great  examples  I  have  already  cited. 
In  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
responsibility  of  power  lies  in  the  election  of  the 
President,  in  the  limited  period  of  his  office,  in 
the  complete  separation  of  his  authority  from  that 
of  the  representative  bodies  placed  by  his  side. 
Evidently  such  conditions  could  not  be  applicable  to 
monarchy.  The  constitutional  monarchy  of  England 
has  found  and  practised  others:  it  has  laid  down 
as  a  principle  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
throws  on  his  advisers  all  the  responsibihty  of  his 
government.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  discussion  and 
comparison  of  these  different  forms  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  varied  systems  of  responsibility 
peculiar  to  them ;  I  merely  state  facts.  The  English 
monarchy  and  the  American  republic  are  two  govern- 
ments essentially  free,  and  which  satisfy  all  the 
actual  exigencies  of  political  liberty.  In  these  two 
governments,  the  responsibility  of  power,  that  neces- 
sary guarantee  of  political  liberty,  establishes  and 
exercises  itself  by  very  opposite  means.  Although 
opposite,  these  means,  brought  to  the  test,  have  shown 
themselves  equally  effective  ;  in  both  states  the  re- 
sponsibility of  power  is  real,  and  public  liberties  are 
guaranteed. 


6  PAELIAMENTARY    GOVERNMENT. 

I  approach  tlie  question  which,  at  present,  excites 
with  us  so  much  discussion.  Do  the  principles  and 
proceedings  on  which,  in  the  English  monarchy,  the 
responsibility  of  power  rests,  constitute  what  is  un- 
derstood by  parliamentary  government?  Is  such  a 
government  the  natural  consequence  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  the  eiFective  pledge,  under  that  mo- 
narchy, of  political  liberty  ? 

I  repudiate  vague  assertions  and  headlong  conclu- 
sions. Before  expressing,  on  the  merits  and  defects 
of  parliamentary  government,  my  entire  conviction, 
I  am  anxious  to  show  it  in  operation,  such  as  I  saw 
and  understood  the  question  when  called  upon  to 
reduce  it  to  practice. 

I  insist,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  fact  often  for- 
gotten, and  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without  mis- 
conceivinoj  the  nature  and  exio;encies  of  free  <2:overn- 
ment.  One  of  the  first  liberties  which  comes  into 
operation  under  such  a  system,  is  that  of  its  own 
agents ;  the  free  and  voluntary  action  of  the  men 
who  exercise  its  leading  functions  and  direct  its 
springs.  Absolute  power  desires  in  its  servants 
nothing  more  than  docile  instruments,  capable  of 
carrying  out  its  wishes  which  form  their  law.  But 
under  a  system  of  liberty,  when  publicity  and  dis- 
cussion are  unlimited,  when  responsibility  is  insepar- 
able from  power,  it  cannot  be  well  exercised  or  served, 
unless  by  those  who  act  according  to  their  own 
conviction,  and  by  their  own  free  will.  As  soon 
as  the  action  bears  on  any  other  matter  than  the 
material  facts  and  labours  lawfully  prescribed,  free 
government   pays,  to  the  men  who  take  part  in  it, 
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the  honour  of  requiring  that  their  concurrence  shall 
be  free.  In  presence  of  national  liberty,  there  is  a 
degree  of  conviction — I  will  even  say  of  personal 
passion — which  is  indispensable  to  the  actors  in  the 
23olitical  arena  for  their  strength  and  success.  "  I 
do  not  ask  for  agents,"  said  M.  Casimir  Perier,  in  the 
midst  of  his  ardent  struggle  against  riot  and  anarchy, 
"  I  want  associates." 

Hence  proceeds  in  free  governments,  whether  mo- 
narchical or  republican,  the  necessary  and  natural 
formation  of  political  parties.  Let  it  arise  from 
similarity  of  interests,  ideas,  or  passions,  or  from  a 
union  of  these  various  motives,  free  association  is, 
under  such  governments,  the  condition  of  regular  and 
effective  political  action.  Without  the  permanent 
influence  of  free  association,  all  spirit  of  unity  and 
consistency  would  disappear  under  the  violent  and 
vai'iable  blasts  of  liberty.  Such  is,  under  free  govern- 
ments, the  necessity  of  political  parties,  that,  once 
formed,  they  maintain  and  perpetuate  themselves  in 
spite  of  the  transformations  which  the  changes  in- 
duced by  ages  in  the  state  of  society  and  minds 
compel  them  to  undergo.  Originating  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  various 
crises  of  political  liberty,  and  called  alternately  to 
put  these  principles  in  practice,  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  although  profoundly  modified  now,  are  repro- 
duced under  the  names  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
and  still  preside  over  the  destinies  of  their  country. 
And  in  the  United  States  of  America,  through  the 
violent  shocks  which  agitate  them,  two  observers,  as 
sagacious  as  independent,  M.  Auguste   Laugel,  and 
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M.  Ernest  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  have  recognized 
without  difficulty,  in  the  American  parties  of  our 
day,  the  successors  of  the  federalists  and  democrats, 
who  rallied  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  under 
the  names  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.^ 

It  is  not  under  the  first  fire  of  great  liberal  revo- 
lutions that  political  parties  are  formed,  destined  to 
become  the  active  elements  of  free  governments.  They 
belong  to  the  epoch  of  the  organization  of  accomplished 
revolutions,  not  to  that  of  the  overthrow  by  which  re- 
volutions are  accomplished.  It  was  as  far  back  as 
1814,  at  the  practical  and  contmuous  advent  of  liberty, 
that  political  parties  appeared  on  the  scene  with  us, 
as  the  natural  and  necessary  actors  in  the  drama 
which  then  commenced.  They  organized  and  de- 
veloped themselves  during  the  Restoration,  although 
always  embarrassed  and  often  perverted  by  the  re- 
volutionary and  conspiring  element  which  threw 
falsehood  and  confusion  into  their  constitutional 
struggles.  The  Revolution  of  1830  elevated  and 
extended  the  action  of  political  parties,  as  it  did  the 
power  of  free  government,  but  left  in  force  the  perils 
and  revolutionary  embarrassments  of  their  situation. 
When  the  cabinet  of  the  29th  of  October,  1840,  was 
formed,  I  did  not  then  render  to  myself,  on  the  wants 
and  natural  efi^ects  of  free  government,  with  regard 
to  the  creation  and  action  of  political  parties,  as  com- 
plete and  clear  an  account  as  I  do  at  this  moment ; 
but  I  desired  free  government,  and  I  had,  from  instinct 

'  The  United  States  during  the  War  (1861-1865),  by  Auguste  Laugel, 
chap.  V.  pp.  82-101 ;  Eight  Months  in  America,  by  Ernest  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  t.  ii.  pp.  22-27,  486-496. 
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and  reflection,  a  profound  sentiment  of  its  essential 
conditions  in  presence  of  the  facts,  whether  general  or 
personal,  which  characterized  our  position.  I  knew 
King  Louis-Philippe  thoroughly,  as  also  the  two 
Chambers  associated  with  his  government.  A  homo- 
geneous cabinet,  composed  of  men  imbued,  on  the 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  with  the 
same  ideas,  "and  capable,  through  their  union,  of  ral- 
lying in  the  Chambers  a  majority  devoted  to  those 
ideas,  and  of  establishing,  between  the  King  and  that 
majority,  a  real  and  permanent  harmony;  this  was 
the  first  problem  to  solve,  and  the  first  end  to  attain. 
The  new  cabinet  possessed  the  means  of  satisfying 
this  fundamental  necessity.  The  ministers  of  the 
interior,  of  finance,  and  of  public  instruction,  M. 
Duch^tel,  M.  Hermann,  and  M.  Villemain,  held, 
on  the  conditions  of  our  government,  and  on  the 
conservative,  liberal,  and  pacific  policy  which  suited 
our  country,  convictions  entirely  similar  to  my 
own.  I  had  the  foreign  afikirs  in  my  hands.  I 
felt  sure  that  in  these  four  departments,  the  same 
principles,  tendencies,  and  general  influences  would 
prevail.  I  had  been  too  much  associated  with  Marshal 
Soult  not  to  foresee  the  embarrassments  which  his 
presence  and  presidency  in  the  cabinet  might  produce ; 
but  during  the  crisis  to  which  the  Egyptian  question 
had  given  rise  between  the  policy  of  war  and  that  of 
peace,  the  importance  of  his  great  military  name  was 
more  than  ever  indisputable  :  I  had  reason  to  think 
that  the  Marshal  admitted  also  my  own  weight,  and 
would  side  carefully  with  me.  It  was  he  who  counter- 
signed my  appointment  as  ambassador  in   England, 
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and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1840,  I  had  written  to  him 
from  London,  to  express  my  regret  at  the  fall  of  his 
ministry  of  1839.  He  hastened  to  reply  to  me  on 
the  11th  of  March  following: 

"  Your  Excellency, 

"  I  attached  too  much  value  to  the  relations 
which  had  established  themselves  between  us  in  the 
eminent  post  to  which  the  King's  confidence  has  called 
you,  not  to  feel  regret  at  their  cessation.  I  have  also 
been  much  moved  by  that  which  you  have  had  the 
kindness  to  convey  to  me  through  the  letter  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  write  on  the  6th  of  this  month. 
I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  it, 

"  I  thank  you  also  for  kindly  undertaking  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  me  in  England.  I  am  too 
much  honoured  by  it,  even  in  the  interest  of  our 
dear  France,  not  to  attach  the  highest  value  to  its 
continuance,  and  this  care  could  not  be  confided 
to  more  worthy  hands.  You  are  well  aware,  that 
during  the  last  period  in  which  I  have  been  in  office, 
my  constant  anxiety  has  been  to  draw  more  closely 
together  the  ties  of  friendship  which  unite  the  two 
countries.  This  was,  on  my  part,  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  to  France,  and  the  expression  of  my  gratitude 
for  the  reception  I  had  met  with  from  the  English 
people.  On  this  subject,  you  will  express  the  senti- 
ments which  animate  me,  whenever  you  may  have 
occasion  to  revert  to  that  epoch,  and  the  end  I  have 
ever  since  had  in  view. 

"  I  am  very  desirous  that  you  should  be  able  occa- 
sionally, in  a  few  leisure  moments,  to  let  me  hear  of  your 
proceedings,  and  of  the  success  which,  I  doubt  not,  you 
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will  attain ;  no  one,  I  assure  you  with  sincerity,  can 
attach  higher  importance  to  it. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  renew  the  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration  and  friendship, 

"  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia." 

A  man  so  careful  from  a  distance  and  beforehand,  to 
remain  in  friendly  relations  with  me,  could  not  fail  to 
be  equally  sedulous  when  we  came  in  nearer  contact. 
During  the  preliminaries  of  the  formation  of  the  cabi- 
net of  29th  of  October,  1840,  Marshal  Soult  offered  no 
difficulty ;  he  admitted,  without  the  slightest  objection, 
all  my  political  and  personal  propositions.  M.  Teste,  as 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  was  his  only  selection,  and 
this  he  urgently  pressed :  "I  require,"  he  said,  "some- 
one who  can  speak  for  me,  and  discuss  my  budget." 
The  three  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  M.  Martin 
du  Nord,  M.  Cunin-Gridaine,  and  Admiral  Duperre, 
belonged  to  the  majority  which,  since  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  had  constantly  supported  the  government,  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Mole  as  also  those  of  the  11th  of  October, 
1832,  and  the  12th  of  April,  1839 ;  they  were  not  with- 
out credit  in  the  Chambers,  and  I  had  no  reason  to 
dread,  in  the  new  ministry,  either  their  dissent  or  pre- 
ponderance. Within  the  bosom  of  the  cabinet,  political 
homogeneity  was  therefore  secured ;  and  without,  its 
efficacy  to  establish  harmony  between  the  crown  and 
the  Chambers  might  be  legitimately  expected. 

I  felt  certain  that  the  King  had  a  heart-felt  desire 
to  second  the  cabinet  he  had  called  together.  In 
rejecting  the  warlike  tendencies  of  the  preceding 
ministry,  he  performed  an  act  of  royal  power  per- 
fectly constitutional  and  legal  in  itself,  but  in  which 
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he  required  the  energetic  support  of  the  new  advisers 
who  approved  his  resolution,  and  accepted  its  entire 
responsibihty  with  the  Chambers  immediately  con- 
voked. In  a  situation  so  serious  for  royalty,  the 
remembrance  of  the  vexation  recently  inflicted  on  the 
King  by  the  coalition  against  M.  Mol^,  and  the  aspir- 
ations of  royal  exaction  or  susceptibility  had  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  cabinet  could  reckon  on  the 
free  adhesion  and  sincere  support  of  the  King,  as  on 
its  personal  homogeneity. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  also  that  the  support  of  the 
Chambers  would  not  be  withheld.  In  connnon  with 
the  country,  the  various  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  King  himself,  had  attached  a  highly  exagger- 
ated importance  to  the  Egyptian  question,  and  had 
conceived  even  a  more  extended  and  fallacious  idea 
of  the  strength  of  Mehemet  Ali.  When  events  had 
placed  this  double  error  in  full  light,  prudence  revived 
in  the  Chambers,  as  well  as  at  the  court,  and  in  all  quar- 
ters where  foresight  had  been  wanting.  Not  only  the 
old  and  tried  supporters  of  our  policy,  but  the  leading 
men  of  the  third  party,  M.  Dupin,  M.  Passy,  and  M. 
Dufaure,  showed  themselves  disposed  to  support  the 
cabinet  in  its  effort  to  extricate  the  country  and  the 
King  from  the  bad  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Before  the  session  opened,  it  was  easy  to 
anticipate  that  the  same  anxieties,  the  same  instincts 
of  pressing  responsibility  which  secured  to  the  cabinet 
the  support  of  the  King,  would  give  it  also  a  majority 
in  the  Chambers. 

But  the  prudence  which  comes  after  peril  is  a 
melancholy  virtue,  and  I  cherished  an  ambition  be- 
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yond  that  of  rescuing  my  country  from  an  evil  step. 
The  more  I  advanced  in  public  life,  in  days  of  trial  or 
success,  the  more  the  foundation  of  free  government 
became  my  first  and  constant  thought.  Not  only  do 
I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  just  and  desirable  ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  difficulty,  and  the  ex- 
ternal obstacles  it  encounters,  I  believe  it  to  be,  for 
us  and  our  time,  at  once  necessary  and  possible  ;  for 
it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  supreme  object  of  our  intel- 
lectual aspirations,  and,  on  the  other,  the  only  system 
in  the  bosom  of  which  we  could  find  at  once  the  secu- 
rity of  individual  interests  and  the  energy  of  social 
life— those  two  powerful  wants  of  nations  not  fallen 
into  decay.  I  did  not  conceal  from  myself  that 
France  retained  a  bitter  impression  of  the  last  diplo- 
matic and  military  incidents  of  the  Egyptian  question, 
and  that  the  cabinet,  at  its  birth,  bore  the  burden  of 
the  errors,  the  consequences  of  which  it  was  charged 
to  arrest.  It  was  solely  in  the  complete  publicity 
and  profound  discussion  of  facts,  in  the  frank  and 
strong  exercise  of  free  government,  that  I  saw,  for  us, 
an  effective  weapon  against  the  danger  of  the  situation, 
and  the  means  of  raising  sound  policy  to  its  just  rank, 
despite  the  heavy  weight  it  had  to  sustain. 

Facts  justified  my  hope  :  by  the  extent,  ardour, 
and  sincerity  of  the  debates  on  the  Egyptian  question, 
and  upon  its  solution  by  the  convention  of  the  13th 
of  July,  1841,  the  cabinet  of  the  29th  of  October, 
1840,  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  its  position  at  its 
opening,    and   prepared    its   future.^      But  while    I 

^  I  have  recorded  in  a  former  volume  of  these  Memoirs  the  progress 
and  issue  of  these  debates. 
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acknowledged  in  these  first  results  the  salutary  power 
of  free  government,  I  did  not  deceive  myself  as  to 
how  far  they  were  insufficient  and  precarious,  and  I 
felt  more  convinced  every  day  of  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  the  essential  conditions  of  such  government, 
in  order  to  gather  the  fruits.  The  internal  unity 
of  the  cabinet  and  of  its  principal  agents  ;  the  or- 
ganization of  the  majority  which  constituted  it  a 
real  political  party,  united  on  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, and  capable  of  perseverance  and  consistency 
through  all  opposing  questions  and  situations  ;  the 
intimate  and  harmonious  action  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Chambers,  through  the  intervention  and  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry  charged  with  their 
relations  :  here  are  evidently  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  only  ones  which  could  assure  to 
power,  in  presence  of  liberty,  the  consideration  and 
force  it  required  to  prove  itself  equal  to  its  mission. 
From  1840  to  1848,  the  cabinet  never  ceased  to 
pursue  this  triple  object. 

Like  all  which  lasts  for  a  time,  it  underwent,  in  its 
personal  composition,  successive  modifications.  Death, 
disease,  fatigue,  and  various  other  trials,  carried  away 
some  of  its  members ;  in  1842  M.  Humann,  in  1844 
M.  Villemain,  two  of  the  most  efficient  and  faithful 
companions  in  arms  I  had  ever  met  in  the  political 
arena.  No  influence  of  coterie,  no  court  favour  or 
intrigue,  biassed  the  choice  of  successors  thus  rendered 
necessary.  Called  to  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Lacave-Laplagne  and  M.  de 
Sal  van  dy  had  been  members  of  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Mol6 ;  but,  despite  the  reminiscences  of  the  coalition 
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of  1839,  tliey  had  openly  adhered  to  the  policy  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  29th  of  October,  1840,  and  had  rendered 
it  a  useful  support.  When  two  of  my  most  intimate 
and  constant  friends,  M.  Dumon  and  M.  Hebert, 
Ijecame,  one  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  afterwards 
of  Finance,  the  other  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  they  both 
exhibited,  in  the  administration  and  in  the  Chambers, 
proofs  of  rare  talent  and  courageous  devotion  to  the 
policy  of  legitimate  order,  of  peace,  and  constitutional 
liberty.  Not  only  did  these  variations  introduce  no 
change  into  the  homogeneity  of  the  cabinet,  but  they 
maintained  or  even  secured  it.  They  were  conform- 
able with  the  natural  inspirations  of  free  government, 
and  dictated  by  the  sole  design  of  strengthening  and 
practising  it  loyally. 

A  special  question,  the  presidency  of  the  council, 
might  have  proved  a  source  of  embarrassment.  I 
possessed,  evidently,  in  the  government,  with  the  King 
and  in  the  Chambers,  more  influence  than  Marshal 
Soult.  Officious  friends  and  interested  adversaries 
failed  not  to  dwell  on  this  want  of  harmony  between 
name  and  fact,  and  to  provoke  the  ambitions  and  mis- 
trusts to  which  it  might  give  rise.  I  owe  to  the  Marshal 
the  justice  of  saying  that  he  in  no  way  lent  himself  to 
these  jealous  insinuations.  He  had  often  fits  of  fancy 
and  temper :  at  one  time  his  health,  at  another  spon- 
taneous or  premeditated  susceptibilities  induced  him 
to  threaten  the  cabinet  with  his  approaching  retire- 
ment ;  but  it  was  more  in  his  relations  with  the  King 
than  with  me,  that  he  manifested  these  sallies,  which 
were  closely  followed  by  reconciliation.  For  my  own 
part,   I  have  always,  whether   in  power  or   in  the 
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general  course  of  life,  attached  much  importance  to 
reahty,  and  very  little  to  appearance  ;  the  latter  has 
no  value  except  when  it  acquires  the  strength  of  the 
former,  by  its  manifestation,  and  in  great  aifairs  petty 
vanities  create  much  more  embarrassment  than  satis- 
faction. I  waited  without  the  least  impatience  until 
the  actual  retirement  of  Marshal  Soult,  produced  by 
the  necessity  he  felt  for  repose,  and  the  air  of  his 
fields  at  Soult-Berg,  induced  the  King,  with  the  ad- 
hesion of  all  my  colleagues,  to  confer  on  me  the  official 
presidency  of  the  council.  It  was  the  Marshal's  own 
family,  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter-in-law  who  per- 
suaded him  to  this  resolution ;  he  wrote  to  the  King 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1847 : 

"  Sire, 

"  I  was  in  the  service  of  my  country  sixty-three 
years  ago,  when  the  old  monarchy  was  still  subsisting, 
before  the  first  glimmerings  of  our  national  revolu- 
tion. As  soldier  of  the  Republic,  and  Lieutenant  of 
the  Empire,  I  have  taken  part  without  intermission 
in  that  great  struggle  for  the  independence,  liberty, 
and  glory  of  France;  and  I  was  amongst  those  who 
maintained  it  to  the  last  day.  Your  Majesty  deigned 
to  believe  that  my  services  might  be  useful  in  the 
new  and  not  less  patriotic  contest  which  God  and 
France  called  on  you  to  sustain,  for  the  establishment 
of  our  constitutional  order.  I  return  thanks  to  your 
Majesty.  It  is  the  honour  of  my  life  that  my  name 
thus  occupies  a  place  in  the  labours,  militaiy  and 
pacific,  which  have  secured  the  triumph  of  our  great 
cause.  Your  Majesty's  confidence  has  supported  me 
in  the  last  services  I  have  undertaken  to  perform. 
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My  devotion  to  your  Majesty  and  to  France  is  un- 
changed; but  I  feel  that  my  strength  is  no  longer 
equal  to  that  devotion.  Will  your  Majesty  permit 
me  to  employ  the  powers  I  still  retain  in  collecting 
my  thoughts,  arrived  as  I  am  at  the  close  of  my 
laborious  career?  I  have  devoted  to  you,  Sire,  the 
activity  of  my  last  years ;  grant  me  now  repose  after 
my  long  services,  and  permit  me  to  place  at  the  foot 
of  your  Majesty's  throne,  my  resignation  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  council  with  which  you  deigned  to 
invest  me.  I  shall  enjoy  that  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
the  general  security  which  the  powerful  ^visdom  of 
your  Majesty  has  established  for  France,  and  for  all 
who  have  served  and  love  her.  My  gratitude  for 
your  Majesty's  favours,  my  ardent  wishes  for  your 
prosperity  and  that  of  your  august  family  will  ac- 
company me  in  my  retirement  until  my  last  day; 
they  will  never  cease  to  equal  the  unalterable  devotion 
and  profound  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
remain.  Sire, 

"Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
"  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia." 


Two  days  after  receiving  this  letter,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  the  King  appointed  me  President  of  the 
Council.  I  wrote  immediately  to  Marshal  Soult  to 
express  how  much  I  was  gratified  by  the  honour  of 
ucceeding  him.  He  replied  on  the  25th  of  September : 


"  Dear  Minister  and  President, 

"  You  were  so  good  as  to  write  to  me  on  the  20th 
of  this  month,  on  the  subject  of  the  resignation  of  the 
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presidency  of  the  Council,  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
tenderinof  to  the  Kinor  on  the  15th.  It  has  cost  me 
much  to  separate  from  old  colleagues  I  shall  always 
honour,  and  who,  in  our  public  relations  evinced 
towards  me  equal  kindness  and  friendship.  But  I 
have  not  the  less  cordially  applauded  the  worthy 
choice  the  King  has  made  of  you  to  replace  me,  and 
I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely.  I  hope  you  will 
surmount,  much  better  than  I  have  been  able  to  do 
for  the  last  two  years,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  your 
new  position.  No  one  will  feel  more^  interest  than 
I  shall,  in  the  successes  you  cannot  fail  to  obtain. 
Believe  this  thoroughly,  and  doubt  not  the  sincerity 
of  the  sentiments  of  true  friendship  which  I  have  long 
professed  for  you. 

"  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia." 

"PS.  My  wife  is  very  sensible  of  your  kind  re- 
membrance. She  begs  you  to  convey  her  best  regards 
to  Madame  your  mother:  I  make  the  same  request." 

By  unanimous  vote  the  cabinet  prayed  the  King  to 
bestow  on  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  term  of  a  career  glori- 
ously filled  and  worthily  closed,  a  brilliant  token  of 
esteem  and  gratitude.  The  King  readily  seconded  this 
desire,  and,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1847,  conferred 
on  Marshal  Soult  the  title  of  Marshal-general  of  France. 
This  had  been  done  in  1660  for  Marshal  de  Turenne, 
in  1732  for  Marshal  de  Villars,  and  in  1747  for 
Marshal  de  Saxe.  The  recompense  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  old  soldier  ;  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  30th  of 
September : 
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"  Dear  Minister  and  President, 

"In  receiving  from  the  King  the  very  aiFectionate 
letter  which  his  Majesty  has  deigned  to  write  to  me, 
from  the  council  table  at  Saint-Cloud,  on  the  26th  of 
September  last,  I  have  felt  an  emotion  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, at  the  sight  of  the  official  copy  of  the  decree  he 
has  just  issued,  conferring  on  me  the  title  of  Marshal- 
general  of  France.  I  bow  profoundly  before  so  much 
royal  goodness,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  perhaps  may  have 
over-estimated  the  services  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
render  to  him  and  to  France,  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  called  to  his  Majesty's  councils.  This 
great  reward,  entirely  unexpected,  crowns  so  honour- 
ably my  long  military  career,  that  I  cannot  too  much 
thank  the  King  for  bestowing  it  on  me.  But  I  do  not 
conceal  from  myself  the  part  you  have  taken  in  this 
event,  and  I  entreat  you,  my  worthy  friend,  to  accept 
my  profound  gratitude.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  pre- 
serve a  precious  remembrance  of  it,  and  I  shall  esteem 
myself  happy  if  you  will  continue  the  friendship  of 
which  you  have  given  me  so  many  proofs.  I  also 
cherish  the  hope  that  you  will  bestow  on  my  son  the 
same  attachment  you  have  shown  to  me.  I  have  the 
honour  to  renew,  with  heart  and  soul,  the  assurance 
of  a  friendship  which  will  only  cease  with  my  life. 

"  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia." 

It  is  not  for  the  frivolous  satisfaction  of  calling  up 
pleasant  recollections  that  I  enter  into  these  details,  and 
quote  documents  so  exclusively  personal.  The  par- 
liamentary government  has  been  reproached  with  its 
ardent  rivalries,  its  incessant  contests,  its  unsteady 

c  2 
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intrigues,  its  rej^eated  crises.  I  have  lived  too  long 
to  ignore  either  human  passions  or  weaknesses,  or  the 
imperfections  of  the  best  and  most  necessary  institu- 
tions ;  men  and  things,  all  in  this  world  is  full  of  bad 
seeds,  and  liberty  places  them  in  light  and  even  de- 
velops them;  but  it  also  brings  to  light  and  develops 
good  instincts,  honourable  dispositions,  legitimate 
curbs,  salutary  necessities.  And  when  liberty  is  real, 
when  it  displays  itself  in  the  bosom  of  legal  order, 
when  it  lasts,  the  chances  of  victory  are  more  in 
favour  of  good  than  evil,  and  the  political  and  moral 
value  of  the  results  of  the  struggle  is  much  superior 
to  the  vexations  of  the  fatigue  it  costs,  and  the  paltry 
exhibitions  that  mix  themselves  up  with  it.  I  main- 
tain the  conviction,  resting  on  facts  and  authentic 
documents,  that,  from  1840  to  1848,  whatever  may 
have  been  in  the  depths  of  men's  souls,  the  temptations 
and  obscure  desires  which  traverse  them  when  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  loyalty  and  sound  sense  presided 
in  the  cabinet  over  the  relations  of  political  men  and 
regulated  their  mutual  conduct.  No  intrigue,  no 
ministerial  crisis  disturbed  internal  government  during 
that  epoch  ;  and  public  interest,  the  good  administra- 
tion of  public  aifairs,  not  the  passions  or  inherent 
manoeuvres,  as  was  said,  of  the  parliamentary  system, 
alone  determined  the  personal  incidents. 

At  the  end  of  October  1844,  I  returned  from 
Windsor,  whither  I  had  accompanied  the  King,  and 
where  our  warm  reception  by  Queen  Victoria,  by  her 
government,  and  by  the  English  people  had  surpassed 
our  expectations.  Between  France  and  England  paci- 
fic and  amicable  relations  were  fully  re-established ; 
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the  questions  of  Egypt,  Otaheite,  and  Morocco  were 
settled ;  that  of  the  right  of  search  was  actively  tend- 
ing towards  the  same  end.  Throughout  Europe,  the 
consideration  and  influence  of  the  King's  government 
was  in  visible  progress.  At  home,  the  confidence  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  majority  in  the  Chambers  had 
been  acquired  by  the  cabinet.  Nevertheless,  its  future 
looked  stormy  and  precarious.  Precisely  on  account 
of  its  duration  and  success,  it  was  exposed  to  the 
passionate  humour  of  its  adversaries,  and  its  partisans 
believed  themselves  less  obliged  to  be  united  and 
vigilant  in  its  defence.  In  presence  of  this  situation, 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  with  the  solicitude  of  a  friend, 
equally  faithful  and  disinterested,  wrote  to  me  from 
Coppet  on  the  30th  of  October,  1844:  "  The  coming 
session  will  be  rough  and  difficult.  The  majority  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  well  inclined  to  hate  your 
enemies ;  it  desires  that  you  should  beat  them ;  but  it 
enjoys  the  game,  and  as  often  as  they  return  to  the 
charge,  even  for  the  tenth  time,  they  not  only  allow 
it  to  go  on,  but  coincide  in  it  with  an  excellent  grace. 
This  is  a  habit  which  must  be  destroyed,  by  leaving 
this  majority,  if  necessary,  to  bear  the  consequences ; 
mthout  Avhich  you  will  lose  at  once  your  health  and 
reputation.  Everything  exhausts  itself  in  the  long 
run,  and  men  more  than  anything,  under  our  form  of 
government.  You  have  been  now  four  years  in  the 
ministry ;  you  have  succeeded  beyond  your  utmost 
hopes ;  you  have  no  rivals  ;  the  period  has  arrived  for 
making  yourself  master,  or  of  quitting  power  for  a 
time.  For  yourself,  an  interval  would  be  advanta- 
geous ;  you  would  return  in  full  vigour,  and  would 
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re-enter  promptly  with  added  strength  and  a  renewed 
position.  For  the  country,  if  it  is  still  doomed  to 
commit  some  folly  and  create  its  own  difficulties,  it 
is  better  they  should  be  during  the  life  of  the  King, 
and  nothing  menaces  it  but  itself.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
too  strongly  advise  you,  before  the  opening  of  the 
session,  to  make  your  conditions  with  all  parties — to 
make  them  stringent,  and  to  adhere  to  them,  should 
the  case  occur,  without  suffering  yourself  to  be  shaken 
by  solicitations  and  prayers.  Throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  your  colleagues  and  to  the  majority.  Govern  your 
ministry  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  leave  them 
to  extricate  themselves  as  they  may.  In  either  case 
the  chance  is  good,  and  the  best  for  you  would  be  an 
exit  by  the  great  gate."^ 

I  was  as  thoroughly  impressed  as  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  with  the  weak  points  and  perils  of  my  situa- 
tion. I  had  from  time  to  time  a  keen  consciousness  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  aids  which  sustained  me,  under 
the  burden  with  which  I  was  charged,  and  I  should 
more  than  once  have  regarded  it  as  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  if  a  serious  and  natural  op23ortunity  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  of  escaping  from  power,  and  of 
taking  breath  until  another  serious  and  natural  occa- 
sion should  induce  my  recall.  But  we  cannot  thus 
regulate,  according  to  our  personal  wants,  the  chances 
of  our  destiny,  and  the  days  of  labour  or  repose.  In 
a  free  government,  the  political  arena  is  a  field  of 
battle,  from  which  we  cannot  retire,  as  in  war  be- 

'  This  letter,  of  ■which  I  only  quote  a  portion  here,  was  taken  amongst 
my  papers  in  February  1848,  and  published  in  the  "Retrospective  Review" 
of  M.  Taschereau,  p.  3. 
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tween  states,  by  peace  after  victory;  the  enemy 
remains  always  on  the  ground;  the  strife  is  ever 
violent  there,  and  unforeseen  incidents  can  alone 
permit  felicitous  retreats.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
offered  itself  to  me  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1844  ; 
two  great  questions,  on  the  contrary,  the  abolition  of 
the  right  of  search,  and  the  Spanish  marriages,  were 
then  in  suspense,  and  in  my  hands.  I  had  actively 
entered  into  them,  and  there  was  every  chance  of 
favourable  solutions.  I  am  naturally  an  optimist; 
I  do  not  dread  combat,  and  I  readily  encourage  the 
hope  of  victory.  At  that  epoch  I  had  neither  occasion 
nor  desire  to  adopt  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  advice, 
although  I  felt  its  full  value,  and  was  sensibly  moved 
by  the  friendship  which  had  inspired  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  session  of  1845,  four  months  after  I 
received  his  letter,  I  wrote  to  him,  on  the  18th  of 
March :  "  The  burden  is  extremely  heavy.  The  more 
I  advance,  the  more  I  feel  the  sacrifice  I  have  made 
in  not  retiring  on  the  first  unfavourable  vote.  I 
should  have  gained  repose,  and  much  of  that  external 
and  superficial  honour  which  assuredly  has  its  value. 
But  I  should,  without  sufficient  reason,  have  deli- 
vered over  my  cause  to  very  evil  chances,  and  my 
party  to  infallible  disorganisation.  Whatever  it  may 
cost  me,  I  have  still  strength  enough,  and,  I  hope, 
sufficient  virtue  not  to  regret  having  remained  in  the 
breach." 

There  is,  moreover,  in  public  life,  a  resignation 
painful  to  acquire,  but  necessary  to  all  who  engage  in 
it  effectively,  and  desire  to  leave  traces  of  their  pas- 
sage ;  a  resignation  to  the  vast  imperfection  of  what 
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is  seen  and  what  is  done,  to  the  imperfection  of  men  as 
Avell  as  of  things,  of  our  own  works  and  personal 
success.  Actor  and  spectator  at  the  same  time,  if  his 
heart  is  in  the  least  degree  upright,  and  his  mind 
elevated,  the  public  man  is  often  shocked  and  grieved 
by  the  drama  in  which  he  plays  a  part,  by  the  scenes 
in  which  he  participates,  and  by  the  associates  he 
encounters.  How  often  must  this  sentiment  have 
troubled  the  soul  of  the  chancellor,  De  I'Hopital,  in 
the  course  of  his  career !  What  vexations,  what  mis- 
understandings with  his  allies  in  the  midst  of  his 
combats  against  his  adversaries !  Nevertheless,  he 
continued  the  conflict ;  he  persisted  in  the  struggle, 
to  his  own  great  honour,  and  to  the  infinite  advantage 
of  his  country  ;  for  not  only  has  he  placed  his  name 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  in  our  annals,  but  he  laid 
down  in  France  the  first  steps  of  religious  hberty  and 
legal  order.  The  happiest  public  life  is  full  of  sad- 
ness, the  most  glorious  teems  with  reverses.  God 
has  not  willed  to  assign  to  the  best  servants  of 
princes  and  peoples  a  more  easy  or  tranquil  lot. 

I  fell  into  no  illusion  as  to  the  weaknesses  or  dissen- 
tions  of  our  party  in  the  country  and  the  chambers, 
or  with  respect  to  the  internal  imperfections  of  the 
cabinet.  "  The  country  is  well-disposed,"  I  wrote  to 
the  King  on  the  24th  of  August,  1841  ;  "but  among 
its  best  parties  it  is  essential  that  the  sound  sense  and 
courage  of  the  government  should  take  the  lead;  on 
this  condition,  the  sense  and  courage  of  the  public 
rise  and  follow."  We  had  often  to  resign  ourselves 
to  a  want  of  consistency  and  political  judgment  in  the 
majority  that  supported  us ;  notwithstanding  which, 
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it  strengthened  and  enlightened  itself  from  day  to 
day ;  the  party  which  thus  took  the  name  of  Conser- 
vative, became  by  degrees  a  real  political  power :  "I 
do  not  every  day  act  as  I  wish,"  said  one  of  its  most 
intelligent  members,  M.  Dugas  Montbel;  "but  I  do 
what  I  have  wished  from  the  first  day."  A  faithful 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  union  and  coherency  which 
ought  to  govern  the  public  life  of  parties  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  After  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, M.  Duchatel  wrote  to  me,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1843  :  "  Several  deputies  have  called  on  me  to  notice 
that  in  speaking  of  the  Conservative  policy,  you  have 
always  said  the  policy  of  the  cabinet.  They  also  wish 
that  you  would  apply  the  term  to  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber,  to  the  Conservative  party.  It  will  be  easy 
for  you  to  introduce  some  words  to  that  effect.  I 
think  it  a  good  idea."  I  hastened  to  satisfy  this  well- 
conceived  suggestion.  A  little  later,  that  majority, 
increasing  in  self-confidence  and  pride,  wished  to  have 
an  exclusive  organ  in  the  press  bearing  its  peculiar 
stamp  ;  it  therefore  instituted  a  journal  called  the 
"  Conservateur."  The  desire  and  attempt,  often  insuffi- 
cient, but  sincere  and  continuous,  went  to  show  that 
the  party  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  capable  of  supporting  it. 

On  our  side  we  were  very  careful  to  march  in  the 
same  road,  and  to  establish,  between  the  cabinet  and 
the  Chambers,  a  serious  and  habitual  understanding. 
M.  Duchatel,  in  regard  to  this,  rendered  the  most 
valuable  services  to  the  cabinet  in  general,  and  to  me 
in  particular :  he  kept  himself  and  me  most  carefully 
informed  as  to  the  internal  state  and  daily  dispositions 
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of  the  Chambers,  and  of  individual  members.  He 
himself  did  everything  he  could  to  maintain  harmony 
amongst  our  partisans,  and  indicated  to  me  all  that 
might  be  required  in  additition,  to  baffle  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  opposition,  to  prevent  useless  collisions,  and 
to  prepare  for  inevitable  struggles.  And  into  these 
practical  incidents  of  parliamentary  life  he  carried 
a  firm  and  clear-sighted  spirit  of  government.  In 
March  1843,  the  proposition  of  a  bill  was  announced 
to  be  presented  to  the  Chambers  by  three  deputies, 
to  secure  freedom  of  voting  at  elections.  He  wrote 
thus  to  me,  on  forwarding  the  text  :  "  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  oppose  the  reading;  that  would  be,  in 
some  degree,  to  take  the  means  of  corruption  to  our 
own  charge.  Sir  Robert.  Peel  associated  himself  with 
all  measures  against  the  venality  of  votes.  If,  as  I 
expect,  this  will  be  also  your  view,  communicate  it  to 
Lacave-Laplagne  and  Martin  du  Nord."     In  August 

1844,  in  the  midst  of  the  serious  embarrassments 
caused  by  the  occupation  of  Otaheite  and  the  war  with 
Morocco,  he  wrote :  "Circumstances  have  become  diffi- 
cult ;  but  difficulties  test  the  skill  of  those  who  conduct 
affiiirs — easy  situations  may  be  committed  to  anyone. 
I  firmly  expect  that  we  shall  extricate  ourselves  well. 
You  are  a  sufficient  pilot  to  navigate  safely  through 
these  rocks."      He  was  absent  from  Paris  in  October 

1845,  when  the  great  insurrection  of  the  Arabs  deter- 
mined us  to  despatch  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  Algeria 
instantly,  with  considerable  reinforcements.  "  You 
do  well  to  act  vigorously  and  promptly,"  M.  Du- 
chatel  wrote  to  me  from  Mirabeau ;  "  it  is  better  to 
send  Bugeaud  to  Algiers  than  to  bring  him  to  Paris, 
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and  it  is  most  judicious  to  do  ourselves  justice  at  once, 
if  Morocco  is  ill-disposed  or  impotent.  If  this  affair 
ends  well  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  the  session. 
There  is  nothing  worse  than  having  no  business  on 
hand."  When,  in  September  1846,  the  success  of 
the  Spanish  marriages  had  disturbed  our  relations 
with  England,  and  excited  the  violent  attacks  of  Lord 
Palmerston:  "We  could  not  expect  less  from  the 
English  cabinet,"  M.  Duchatel  wrote  to  me,  on  the 
28th  of  September  1846;  "we  must  now  depend  on 
time  and  good  sense  to  calm  it  down.  We  shall  have, 
during  the  interval,  a  difficult  and  tightened  situation 
to  deal  with;  but  these  impediments  will  aid  us  in 
the  Chambers ;  there  is  no  wisdom  but  on  the  condition 
of  a  little  fear."  And,  some  days  after,  when  on  the 
point  of  returning  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris:  "We 
must  not  throw  ourselves  too  much,"  he  wrote,  "  into 
the  modifications  of  the  commercial  system.  Our 
part  is  not  to  alarm  and  disturb  interests.  At  this 
moment  they  are  somewhat  agitated;  it  would  not 
seem  to  me  prudent  to  add  other  troubles.  They 
would  say  we  were  paying  England  the  price  of  the 
Spanish  marriages.  I  think  we  should  do  something, 
but  mtli  great  caution,  and  by  announcing  loudly 
that  we  maintain  protection.  Free  trade  will  make 
more  noise  than  work." 

The  year  1846  was,  for  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior as  for  myself,  an  epoch  of  great  activity  and 
arduous  trial ;  at  the  same  time  when  the  negotiation 
of  the  Spanish  marriages  terminated,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved — on  the  6th  of  July,  1846 — 
after  four  years'  duration,  and  renewed  by  the  general 
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elections.  While  both  sides  were  preparing,  "  the 
struggle  increases  in  animation,"  M.  Duchatel  wrote 
to  me,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1846;  "several  points 
of  the  horizon  have  become  darker  during  the  last 
few  days.  I  hope  this  will  clear  oiF.  According 
to  actual  appearances,  I  expect  a  battle  of  Eylau, 
where  there  mil  be  many  killed  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  field  "will  be  ours,  leaving  us  still  a  rough  cam- 
paign to  endure.  If  our  side,  as  I  hope,  stand  their 
ground  well,  I  shall  be  content ;  my  first  desire  is 
victory,  my  second  is  for  combat." 

He  was  gratified  in  his  double  wish.  "  The  battle 
is  ours,"  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  6th  of  August,  1846 ; 
"  the  result  exceeds  the  hopes  we  had  a  right  to 
entertain.  This  is  the  more  satisfactory  as  the  con- 
test has  been  more  obstinate,  and  violence  greater 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  In  that,  it  has 
advanced  much  since  1842.  We  have  been  saved 
by  the  progress  of  the  conservative  party  in  dis- 
cipline and  energy.  I  send  herewith  an  exact 
summary  of  the  elections.  We  have  gained  from 
the  opposition  forty -nine  battles;  but,  amongst  the 
candidates  we  have  supported,  two  or  three  are 
rather  doubtful.  The  opposition  has  beaten  us, 
amongst  candidates  of  all  shades,  in  twenty-three 
colleges.  Of  this  number,  I  think,  two  or  three 
may  be  brought  back.  The  opposition  has  carried, 
against  our  candidates,  ten  conservatives,  to  which 
it  gives  the  preference:  these  latter  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  good  in  the  main,  but  they  Avill 
require  to  be  disciplined.  The  losses  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  its  various  fractions,  are  as  follow:   Legiti- 
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mists,  seventeen  lost;  six  new  members;  net  loss, 
eleven.  Extreme  Left,  seven  lost ;  one  new  member ; 
net  loss,  six.  Left  Centre,  thirty  lost;  nineteen 
new  members;  net  loss,  eleven.  The  double  elec- 
tions show  that  the  Left  has  gained  fewer  new 
deputies  than  it  has  colleges.  This  is,  therefore,  an 
excellent  situation,  but  it  imposes  new  duties  and 
difficulties  at  least  equal  to  the  old  ones.  The  King 
writes  a  long  letter  to  me  of  four  pages,  recommend- 
ing confidence  in  the  future.  I  am  for  the  confidence 
which  assures  and  prepares  the  future,  not  for  that 
Avhich  wastes  and  compromises  it.  Li  face  of  the 
hostile  passions  we  have  to  combat,  few  mistakes 
would  suffice  to  change  the  situation  and  throw  the 
country  on  the  other  side.  We  must  not  let  the  idea 
gain  ground  that  all  is  possible.  We  have  resisted 
on  one  side;  we  shall  probably  have  to  resist  on  the 
other.  I  know  you  think  with  me  on  that  point. 
I  abstain  from  dwelling  on  it.  After  having  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  conservative  party,  our  honour 
is  engaged  in  not  becoming  the  instruments  of  its 
defeat." 

After  the  elections  of  1846,  as  after  those  of  1842, 
in  fact  after  every  great  similar  contest,  accusations 
of  parliamentary  and  electoral  corruption  were  re- 
newed against  the  cabinet.  I  have  no  inclination 
now  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  particular 
facts  alleged  by  the  opposition  on  this  subject  twenty 
years  ago;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  in  1846, 
as  in  1842,  the  enquiries  and  discussions  of  which 
these  facts  were  the  object,  resulted  in  proving  that 
they  were  as  few  as  unimportant,   and  that  in  the 
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midst  of  the  exaggeration  of  some  speeches,  and  the 
impropriety  of  some  proceedings,  the  elections  were 
carried  on  freely,  legally,  and  loyally.  Not  only  in 
the  Chambers,  but  at  several  public  meetings,  I  took 
pains  to  show  their  true  and  elevated  character.  "  I 
have  been  struck,"  I  said,^  "  by  observing  with  what 
urgency,  bitterness,  and  satisfaction,  a  multitude  of 
trifling  circumstances  have  been  dwelt  upon,  of  mere 
tittle-tattle — allow  me  the  word — almost  always  ^vith- 
out  foundation  as  without  importance,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  dignity  of  anyone.  It  would  be 
easy  to  retort  the  same  arguments  on  the  opposition ; 
it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  in  its  acts,  language, 
and  attitude  in  the  course  of  the  elections,  many 
trifling  objections  of  the  same  nature.  I  have  no 
taste  in  that  direction ;  I  have  not  done  this,  and 
it  would  give  me  no  gratification  to  see  this  done 
by  anyone  else.  The  opposition,  I  am  the  first  to 
acknowledge  it,  is  a  great  party,  which  undoubtedly 
has  numerous  failings,  but  resting,  nevertheless,  on 
ideas,  sentiments,  and  interests,  which  have  their 
grand  and  legitimate  side.  Grant  us  the  same  allow- 
ance with  regard  to  the  conservative  party.  I  am 
not,  I  think,  too  exacting.  Let  us  judge  each  other 
by  our  good  sides.  Be  assured  that  our  institutions, 
our  country,  this  Chamber,  all  parties,  you  as  well  as 
us,  will  be  gainers  by  the  practice.  Do  not  seek  in 
petty  incidents  and  causes  the  true  explanation  of 
what  has  passed  at  the  elections  from  which  this 
Chamber  has  emanated.     Leave  to  countries  whiclt 

*  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  31st  of  August,  184G. 
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are  not  free,  leave  to  absolute  governments,  this 
explanation  of  great  results  by  little  weaknesses  and 
petty  human  disgraces.  In  free  countries,  where 
great  results  are  produced,  they  are  OAving  to  great 
causes.  An  important  fact  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  elections  which  have  just  terminated ;  the  country 
has  given  its ,  adhesion,  its  solemn  and  free  adhesion 
to  the  policy  presented  to  it.  Do  not  attribute  this 
fact  to  any  pretended  manoeuvres  or  electoral  shifts ; 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  true  sentiments  and  intelligence 
of  the  country,  in  the  idea  it  has  formed  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  of  the  conduct  of  its  government.  You 
believe  it  deceives  itself;  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  think  so,  perfectly  free  to  work  daily  in  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  it  of  this,  to  introduce  into  its  thought 
and  sentiments  another  policy  ;  you  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  but  you  have  no  right  to  come  here  and  try  to  ex- 
plain away  and  qualify  by  miserable  suppositions,  a 
great  conviction  of  the  country,  greatly  and  freely 
manifested." 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  instructive  calculation, 
provided  the  complete  truth  of  facts  could  be  brought 
to  light,  to  compare  the  political  elections  in  England, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  France, 
from  1814  to  1848.  I  have  considered  this  atten- 
tively, and  I  remain  convinced  that,  of  these  three  free 
countries,  ours  is  that  in  which,  despite  the  inherent 
abuses  of  every  great  electoral  movement,  the  elections 
are  carried  on  with  the  greatest  amount  of  personal 
independence  and  probity.  I  do  not  say  this  to  tax 
with  general  falsehood  or  venality  the  English  and 
American  elections ;  I  do  not  dispute  that  they  may 
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be,  taken  altogether,  the  serious  and  sincere  expression 
of  the  public  sentiment.  Free  institutions  have  this 
power,  that  their  virtue  surmounts  even  the  vice  it 
cannot  suppress,  and  that  more  truth  than  falsehood 
results  from  their  action,  and  more  good  than  evil; 
although  the  falsehood  is  often  gross,  and  the  evil 
flao-rant. 

It  was  more  upon  reports  of  parliamentary  than  ac- 
cusations of  electoral  corruption  that,  at  this  time,  the 
opposition  regulated  its  efforts.  It  was  very  anxious 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  the  majority  which  supported  us  so  firmly.  It  was 
unable  to  shake  the  just  confidence  of  the  conservative 
party  in  its  own  integrity  and  in  that  of  the  cabinet. 
After  long  and  violent  debates,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  225  votes  against  102,  declared  itself  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  given  by  the  government.  The 
opposing  press  fulminated  against  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  Contents  took  place,  in  its  attacks,  by  the 
side  of  the  Pritchardists.  I  shall  only  notice  with 
reference  to  this  contest,  three  facts,  which  prove  in- 
dubitably that  the  satisfaction  declared  by  the  Cham- 
ber was  judicious  and  legitimate. 

While  the  opposition  noisily  proclaimed  its  accusa- 
tions, it  demanded  that  the  debate  should  not  be 
published.  The  minority  vigorously  rejected  this 
assumption,  and  insisted  on  the  most  complete  j^ub- 
licity.  When  scarcely  expressed,  the  demand  of  the 
Secret  Committee  appeared  so  strange  to  the  Chamber 
that  the  opposition  abandoned  it.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  free  government  that  the  more  questions  are  com- 
plicated,   and    situations    delicate,    the    more    truth 
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requires  light  and  reason  to  confide  itself  to  it. 
The  cabinet  testified,  under  this  contingency,  that 
far  from  dreading  full  light,  it  was  the  first,  I  might 
say,  the  only  party  to  desire  it. 

An  abuse  existed  before  and  after  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  not  avowed,  but  practised  and  tolerated  under 
various  ministries.  Certain  offices  of  finance  and 
administrative  magistracy  were  sometimes  the  object 
of  peciiniary  transactions  between  the  titulars  who 
resigned  and  the  applicants  who  hoped  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.  Not  only  had  many 
cases,  between  1821  and  1847,  authorized  this 
practice,^  but  the  question  of  its  legality  had  been 
carried  before  the  tribunals,  and  by  the  side  of 
decrees  which  had  condemned  it,  several  decisions  of 
the  superior  courts,  even  one  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
had  declared  it  to  be  lawful  and  valid. ^  This  was  not 
the  old  venality  of  the  charges  admitted  in  principle ; 
it  was  tolerance  abusively  applied  to  certain  private 
transactions,  which  the  government  always  remained 
free  to  pass  over.  A  fact  of  this  kind  excited,  in 
1847,  energetic  complaints,  and  became  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  occasion  of  animated  debates.  Before 
these  came  on,  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  attacked,  the 
cabinet,  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  the  public 
sentiment  on  this  point,  proposed  to  the  King,  and 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  M.  Hebert,  the  draught  of  a  bill  which 

^  Several  of  these  instances  are  reported  in  the  "  Eetrospective  Ee- 
view  "  of  1848,  p.  312. 

2  The  dates  and  limits  of  these  decrees  are  reported  in  the  "Moniteur" 
of  the  22nd  of  January,  1848,  p.  149. 
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formally  interdicted  all  similar  transactions,  and  con- 
demned them  to  positive  penalties.  At  the  same 
moment,  and  governed  by  a  similar  sentiment, 
M.  Dupin  laid  on  the  bureau  of  the  Chamber  a 
proposition  tending  to  the  same  end.  In  presence  of 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  government,  "  This  is  not," 
said  he,  "a  question  of  self-consequence  or  priority ; 
there  is  a  measure  proposed  by  the  government ; — that 
ought  to  take  precedence.  If  it  does  not  satisfy  me, 
because  I  may  not  find  in  it  a  penal  enactment  suffi- 
ciently stringent,  I  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  an 
amendment.  On  these  terms  I  second  the  proposal  oi 
the  government,  and  withdraw  my  own."  ^ 

Neither  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  nor  the  with- : 
drawal  of  the  proposition  of  M.  Dupin,  arrested  the 
attacks  for  which  the  opposition  found  therein  a 
favourable  occasion.  These  attacks  were  principally 
directed  against  me.  I  had  friends  amongst  the 
persons  interested  in  the  act  condemned;  I  had  not 
been  ignorant  of  their  desires  and  proceedings.  The 
head  of  my  private  staff,  M.  Genie,  found  himself 
mixed  up  with  them,  without  having  directly  or  in- 
directly the  slightest  personal  interest,  solely  because 
he  was  the  friend  of  M.  Lacave-Laplagne,  at  that 
time  Minister  of  Finance,  to  whose  department  these 
proceedings  applied.  The  opposition  flattered  itself 
that  it  could  place  me  in  a  false  position,  by  com- 
pelling me  either  to  submit  to  the  responsibility  of 
unpleasant  incidents,  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge, 
or  to  endeavour  to  elude  all  responsibility,  by  re- 

»  "Moiiiteur  Universel"  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  1848,  p.  136. 
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ferring  to  similar  acts  committed  under  preceding 
ministries,  and  by  sheltering  myself  behind  these 
long-past  antecedents.  I  rejected  both  these  mean- 
nesses. After  reducing  the  question  to  the  simple  fact, 
to  an  act  of  tolerance  by  the  authorities,  in  face  of  a 
transaction  between  individuals;  "this  is  what  has 
taken  place,  neither  more  nor  less,"  I  said :  "I  may 
repeat  it  without  giving  new  information  to  any  person 
in  this  Chamber :  the  act  has  been  often  and  for  a  long 
time  committed  and  allowed.  Others  have  said  tl\p,t 
they  were  completely  ignorant  of  it.  They  are  free 
to  use  this  language.  For  myself,  I  shall  not  adopt 
it.  It  seems  to  be  expected,  also,  that  I  shall  enu- 
merate, with  the  individual  names  and  dates,  many 
analogous  acts,  to  cover  that  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
I  shall  not  do  so.  I  neither  mean  to  avail  myself  of 
other  instances,  nor  of  decrees  of  courts,  to  support 
and  justify  the  act  in  itself.  I  shall  never  complain 
when  I  see  the  moral  susceptibilities  and  requirements 
of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  country  develop  themselves. 
I  shall  never  regret  to  see  usages,  long  practised  and 
permitted,  fall  before  publicity  and  the  progressive 
elevation  of  our  sentiments.  What  is  power  doing  at 
this  moment  ?  It  asks  you  to  settle  this  question,  so 
long  in  doubt ;  to  put  an  end  to  this  long-tolerated 
abuse ;  to  consecrate,  by  a  direct  law,  the  more  try- 
ing morality,  the  more  exalted  susceptibility  which  has 
passed  into  our  habits,  and  ought  equally  to  pass  into 
our  enactments.  This  is  what  we  propose  to  you. 
I  should  Avish  to  know  what  more  could  be  done. 
The  Conservative  party  would  forget  and  betray  itself 
if  it  were  not  ever  the  most  vigilant  and  exacting  of 
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all,  in  everything  that  reflects  on  public  or  private 
morality.  I  only  ask  this  of  it :  that  it  will  always 
remember  that  the  men  it  honours  with  its  confidence 
have  gathered  from  our  stormy  times  an  extremely 
mixed  inheritance.  It  is  our  duty  to  labour,  and 
we  shall  labour  incessantly,  in  the  purification  of 
that  inheritance ;  in  the  separation  from  it  of  all  that 
bears  the  impress  of  periods  of  disorder  and  violence ; 
of  the  immorality  which  disorder  and  violence  always 
carry  in  their  train.  If  the  Conservative  party  feels 
confident  that  such  is,  in  fact,  our  desire,  as  it  is 
theirs,  that  our  work  is  mutual,  let  it  not  forget 
that  the  work  is  very  difficult,  sometimes  extremely 
bitter,  and  that  we  should  never  for  an  instant  falter 
in  this  rouojh  task.  If  the  slightest  enfeeblement 
proceeded  from  that  party,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
for  myself  and  my  friends,  that  we  should  not  accept 
it  for  a  moment." 

The  Conservative  party  understood  and  approved 
my  language.  On  the  proposition  of  an  able  and 
austere  magistrate,  M.  de  Peyramont,  the  Chamber 
declared,  by  225  votes  against  146,  that  "  confiding  in 
the  view  expressed  by  the  government,  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  measures  intended  to  prevent  the  re- 
cuiTence  of  an  old  and  much -to-be-condemned  abuse, 
it  would  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

There  is  a  certain  mode  by  which  power  can  prove 
itself  a  stranger  to  all  corruption;  to  hunt  it  down 
wherever  the  traces  are  discoverable.  Corrupted  or 
corruptible,  the  parties  interested  do  not  deceive 
themselves  on  this  jwint;  they  are  perfectly  aware 
that  the  power  which  withholds  from  them  the  favoi 
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of  silence  is  not  more  their  fellow  than  their  accom- 
plice ;  and  the  public,  despite  its  suspicious  credulity, 
is  as  soon  convinced  of  this  as  the  interested  parties. 
Sad  opportunities  were  not  wanting  to  us  of  evincing 
our  resolutions  in  this  respect.  Old  disorders  become 
flagrant  in  some  branches  of  the  administration, 
particularly  in  that  of  War  and  the  Marine;  they 
were  immediately  attacked  and  suppressed.  Serious 
suspicions  were  excited  against  a  man  of  talent, 
recently  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  who  had  left  it 
to  become  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal ;  we  regarded  the  case  with  attention  equally 
scrupulous  and  painful ;  and  no  sooner  did  we  con- 
ceive even  doubts  than  M.  Teste  was  summoned 
before  the  Court  of  Peers,  which  exhibited  in  the  in- 
structions for  his  trial  equal  firmness  and  patience ; 
and  from  question  to  question,  from  debate  to  debate, 
the  ex-minister  was  brought  to  the  avowal  of  his 
crime,  and,  with  his  accomplices,  suffered  its  just 
punishment. 

This  was,  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet,  one  of  those 
acts,  the  merit  of  which  was  not  felt  until  late,  and  in 
which  power  bears  the  weight  of  the  evil  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  exercises  the  utmost  frankness  and 
courage  in  its  suppression.  Lamentable  incidents, 
the  detestable  murder  of  the  Duchess  of  Praslin, 
scandalous  trials  and  violent  deaths  followed  one  after 
the  other,  aggravating  the  sadness  of  the  moment 
and  the  perturbation  of  the  public  mind;  the  air 
seemed  infected  with  the  moral  disorders  and  unfore- 
seen misfortunes  which  came  in  aid  of  the  party  attacks 
and  false  insinuations  to  which  the  cabinet  was  sub- 
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jected ;  this  was  one  of  the  evil  passages,  one  of  the 
unwholesome  squalls  to  which  the  life  of  governments 
is  exposed.  There  was  nothing  direct  or  eiFectual  to 
be  done  to  meet  this  mischief;  but  I  took  care  to 
express  clearly  my  view  of  it,  and  to  assign  to  this 
painful  situation  its  true  character.  I  found  an 
oi)iK)rtunity  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1847,  in  the 
debate  on  the  budget  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Electoral  corruption  had  been  alluded  to,  and  after 
saying  what  I  thought  necessary  on  the  subject,  I 
added,  without  any  incidental  provocation :  "I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  moment  of  another  more  flagrant,  more 
enormous  corruption,  of  which  nothing  has  been  said 
here,  but  with  which  the  public  have  for  some  time 
been  strongly  prepossessed.  Every  man  who  pene- 
trates a  little  into  political  life  ought  to  prepare  him- 
self for  calumnies  and  insults  ;  but  when  imputations, 
however  violent  and  constantly  repeated  they  may  be, 
have  no  real  foundation,  I  am  convinced — thoroughly 
convinced — that  in  our  time,  with  our  institutions  and 
habits,  they  consume  themselves,  evaporate,  and  fall 
of  their  own  accord.  We  are  not  the  first  who  have 
been  vilified  and  unworthily  attacked ;  we  have  not 
that  honour :  men  by  whose  side  we  should  feel  happy 
and  proud  to  be  one  day  classed,  have  also  suffered 
from  calumny  and  unjust  assaults,  in  their  persons 
and  in  their  policy.  The  greatest  man  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Washington,  was  accused  of  having 
sold  his  country  to  England  ;  forged  letters  were 
printed  in  proof  of  this  charge.  Time  has  proceeded  in 
its  march :  not  only  are  the  names  of  the  calumniators. 
of  Washington  unknown  at  present,  but  the  fact  of  the 
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calumny  is  almost  forgotten ;  to  discern  it,  you  must 
hunt  out  scarce  documents,  and  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton shines  in  all  its  legitimate  splendour.  I  apply  the 
same  language  to  our  country  as  to  the  government. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  country  is  corrupt.  It  has 
passed  through  times  of  great  disorder;  it  has  seen 
the  reign  of  force — alternately  of  anarchical  and  regal 
force :  the  result,  I  admit,  is,  to  a  certain  amount,  a 
reduction  of  moral  faith  and  feeling;  there  is  less 
vigour  in  moral  censure  and  praise ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  country,  practice  is  honest,  more  so  perhaps 
than  it  has  ever  been.  The  desire — the  sincere  desire 
of  morality,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  is  a  pro- 
found sentiment  in  France.  For  my  own  part,  in  the 
midst  of  what  has  been  passing  for  some  time,  in  the 
midst — let  us  call  things  by  their  right  names — in  the 
midst  of  the  bitter  disgust  I  have  felt  at  these  events, 
I  congratulate  myself  on  seeing  my  country  so  sus- 
ceptible and  suspicious ;  I  am  well  satisfied,  even  at  the 
cost  of  these  calumnies  and  insults,  that  the  desire  of 
morality  and  purity  should  display  itself  amongst  us 
with  so  much  energy.  This  sentiment  will  bear  its 
fruits  ;  it  will  restore  to  moral  principles  the  firmness 
they  want  in  these  days.  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell 
you  how  we  may  contribute  to  this  in  an  efi'ectual 
manner?  We  believe  too  readily  in  corruption,  and 
we  forget  it  too  soon.  We  do  not  know  how  to  render 
fuU  justice  to  honest  men,  and  we  withhold  full  jus- 
tice from  dishonest  ones.  I  could  wish  we  were  a 
little  less  eager  in  our  belief  of  evil  before  we  know 
it,  and  a  little  more  persevering  in  our  condemnation 
of  evil  when  we  do  know  it.     Let  us  be  less  distrustful 
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and  more  severe.  Be  assured  that  public  morality 
will  gain  thereby."  ^ 

I  spoke  thus,  rather  for  my  personal  satisfaction  and 
honour  than  in  the  hope  of  dissipating  the  unfavour- 
able impressions  which  then  agitated  the  public  mind. 
I  was  far  from  attributing  such  a  prompt  and  general 
influence  to  my  observations  and  advice ;  but  in  the 
arena  in  which  we  were  combating,  by  the  side  of 
my  political  friends,  my  language  was  welcome  and 
effective ;  it  reassured  their  courage  and  fortified  them 
against  the  contagion  of  popular  errors  and  humours. 
Thus,  through  painful  trials,  we  all  moulded  ourselves, 
advisers  of  the  prince  and  deputies  of  the  people,  to  the 
frank  and  manly  habits  of  free  government ;  thus,  by 
the  daily  increasing  union  of  the  conservative  party 
and  the  cabinet,  that  harmony  and  common  action  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  Chambers  were  established, 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  power  and  the  pledge 
of  the  real  influence  of  liberty  in  government. 

This  advance  of  institutions  and  manners  would 
have  been  much  more  complete  and  rapid  if  the 
opposition,  that  other  natural  and  necessary  actor  in 
free  government,  had  been  in  a  situation  as  simple 
and  clear  as  that  of  the  cabinet ;  but  it  was  far  from 
possessing  that  advantage.  The  conservative  party 
was  homogeneous:  one  object  animated  the  whole;  it 
followed  unanimously  the  same  end,  and  toiled  in  the 
same  work ;  it  wished  the  success  and  durability  of 
the  government  it  supported.  The  opposition,  on  the 
contrary,  contained  in  its  bosom  elements,  desires, 
designs,  and  efforts  profoundly  different :  partisans  of 

»  Chamber  of  Peers,  Silting  of,  tlie  2nd  of  August,  1847. 
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the  systems  which  had  fallen  before  or  in  1830, 
Legitimists,  Bonapartists,  Republicans,  mingled  there 
with  sincere  friends  of  the  new  constitutional  mo- 
narchy. The  opposition  did  not  apply  itself  solely  and 
entirely  to  establish  the  preponderance  of  a  policy 
different  to  that  of  the  cabinet;  it  contained  groups 
which  represented  and  sought  to  uphold  establish- 
ments contrary  to  that  which  was  subsisting  and 
legal.  When  we  are  compelled  to  speak,  there  is  no 
adroitness,  no  prudence,  no  eloquence,  which  can 
place  truth  under  a  veil:  the  interpreters  of  these 
various  designs  neither  denounced  their  origin  nor 
tendency;  they  brought  them  into  view  at  every 
moment;  and  this  incoherence,  this  disagreement  of 
the  elements  of  the  opposition,  alternately  perverted 
its  features  and  acts,  and  condemned  it,  leaders  and 
party,  to  repeated  embarrassments,  from  which,  under 
a  system  of  publicity  and  continued  discussion,  it 
suffered  much  injury. 

I  shall  only  repeat  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
this  vice  of  the  internal   state  of  the  parliamentary 
)pposition  and  its  results  manifested  itself  with  the 
^strongest  evidence  and  notoriety. 

As  early  as  the  7th  of  November,  1841,  the  Count 
de  Sainte-Aulaire,  then  ambassador  at  Vienna,  in- 
formed me  that  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  intended  to 
go  to  England.  The  fall  from  his  horse  at  Kirchberg, 
and  the  serious  consequences  it  produced,  postponed 
that  project.  In  the  autumn  of  1842,  Baron  Edward 
de  Bussierre,  the  King's  minister  at  Dresden,  wrote 
to  me  that  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  had  just  announced 
to  the  King  of  Saxony  an  approachhig  visit ;  he  laid 
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before  me  the  embarrassments  to  which  this  incident 
mio-ht  expose  the  French  legation  and  asked  for  in- 
structions. I  replied  without  delay,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1842:  "It  is  far  from  the  idea  of  the 
Kino-'s  government  to  wish  to  exercise  an  importunate 
and  officious  supervision  over  the  proceedings  of  this 
young  prince,  which  would  add  to  his  unfortunate 
position,  and  under  all  its  bearings  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  France.  But  it  would  be 
short-sighted  not  to  foresee  that  hostile  factions  would 
take  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  to  present  our 
external  relations  in  a  false  light,  to  place  the  King's 
agents  at  foreign  courts  in  a  delicate  position,  and 
to  excite  complications  between  those  governments 
and  ours  which  might  disturb  the  harmony  of  their 
intercourse.  Such  would  be  the  result  of  a  permanent 
or  even  lengthened  abode  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
in  a  residence  where  a  French  legation  is  accredited : 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  King's  representative 
would  appear  to  us,  in  such  a  case,  neither  suitable 
nor  possible.  Those  were  the  instructions  which  the 
King's  ambassador  at  Vienna  received  last  year  to 
announce  to  Prince  Mettemich  when  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  repaired  to  that  capital  a  short  time  after 
his  severe  accident.  Prince  Metternich  replied  that 
the  question  presented  itself  to  him  under  the  same 
aspect ;  that  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  who  had  experi- 
enced a  relapse,  would  leave  Vienna  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  support  the  journey ;  and  such  in  fact  was  what 
happened.  The  cabinet  of  Dresden  will  not  in  this  re- 
spect differ  from  the  Une  of  conduct  adopted  by  the 
Imperial  ministry;  the  wisdom  which  distinguishes  it, 
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and  the  amicable  sentiments  it  has  always  testified  for 
us,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  point,  even  though  M.  de 
Teschau  has  not  appeared  eager  to  give  you  the  most 
satisfactory  assurances  as  to  the  intentions  of  his  court. 
We  have  therefore  a  firm  confidence  that  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  having  passed  with  the  royal  family  of 
Saxony  the  .time  suitable  to  a  mere  friendly  visit, 
will  quit  Dresden  before  his  presence  there  could 
become  the  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  French 
legation,  and  lead  to  a  resolution  which  I  doubt  not 
would  be  as  painful  to  the  court  of  Saxony  as  to  the 
King's  government." 

Our  confidence  was  as  well  founded  as  our  fore- 
sight. The  King  of  Saxony  evinced  towards  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  all  the  sentiments  and  attentions 
that  were  his  due ;  he  gave  him,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
family  and  court,  a  concert,  at  which  none  of  the 
diplomatic  body  appeared.  All  political  demon- 
stration was  laid  aside,  and  after  passing  eight  days 
at  Dresden,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  departed  before 
the  French  minister  was  exposed  to  the  slightest 
embarrassment,  and  without  our  being  under  the 
necessity  of  making  any  observation  on  his  sojourn 
and  reception  at  the  court  of  Saxony. 

The  same  situation  and  question  reproduced  them- 
selves the  following  year  at  the  court  of  Prussia. 
Count  de  Flahault  wrote  to  me  *  that  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  when  taking  his  passports  for  England  at 
Vienna,  under  the  name  of  Count  de  Chambord,  had 

^  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1843,  lie  had  replaced,  as  the  King's 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  Count  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  called  to  the  embassy 
in  London. 
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procured  a  visa  at  the  Prussian  legation  and  had 
announced  his  intention  of  paying  a  passing  visit  to 
the  Kino-  of  Prussia.  But  it  was  spread  abroad 
in  Paris  and  Germany,  and  Count  Bresson  informed 
me  from  Berlin  that  this  visit  would  assume  a  totally 
different  character  from  that  of  Dresden.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  they  said,  had  formally  invited  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  to  Berhn  ;  he  was  to  arrive  there  at  the 
moment  of  a  grand  review  of  the  Prussian  army, 
during  the  stay  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  so  as  to 
give  to  his  meeting  with  these  two  sovereigns  a 
pohtical  colouring  and  value.  The  minister  of 
Prussia  at  Paris,  Count  d'Arnim,  came  to  communi- 
cate to  me  a  despatch  from  his  government  which, 
while  announcing  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Duke 
de  Bordeaux  at  Berhn,  expressly  negatived  these 
reports,  and  assured  us  that  the  Prussian  cabinet 
would  take  great  care  that  this  visit  should  have  none 
of  the  characteristics  or  effects  attempted  to  be  as- 
cribed to  it.  I  gave  to  Count  Bresson  at  Berhn  the 
same  instructions  I  had  given  to  Baron  de  Bussierre 
at  Dresden,  with  the  same  consideration  for  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  and  the  same  precautions  for  the 
diplomatic  relations  and  dignity  of  the  King's  govern- 
ment. The  King  of  Prussia  and  his  cabinet  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  their  promise  ;  when  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  arrived  in  Berlin,  the  grand  review  was 
over,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  left ;  King  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth  only  received  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
deaux at  Potsdam,  in  his  palace  of  Sans-Souci;  and 
to  give  to  this  reserved  attitude  the  confirmation  of 
a  responsible  witness,  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
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the  King  of  Prussia,  Baron  de  Humboldt,  wrote  to 
me,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1843,  at  the  moment 
of  the  departure  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  for  Eng- 
land: 

"  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-day  of  a  subject  entirely 
terrestrial^  which  has  recently  occupied  us  at  the 
summit  of  a,  small  eminence^  a  little  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  fish-producing  seas,  but  rich  in  grand  re- 
miniscences and  inhabited  by  a  prince  the  purity  of 
whose  sentiments  can  never  be  subjected  to  doubt. 
Admitted  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  in  the  royal  family,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  opinions  which  you  know 
me  to  have  held  for  so  many  years,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  liberty  of  action  which  suits  my  age,  and  the 
independence  they  wish  to  accord  me.  I  have  seen 
the  young  prince,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  daily  here, 
at  Potsdam  ;  I  saw  him  also  during  two  days  at 
Berlin,  not  at  his  hotel,  but  in  the  Museum  and  in  the 
collection  of  natural  history  which  form  a  portion  of 
my  domains.  It  is  the  interest  of  a  political  party  to 
work  all  things  at  their  pleasure,  to  pervert  the  most 
simple  and  innocent  affairs.  They  began  by  invent- 
ing the  glaring  falsehood  that  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  and  that  he  would  be  there  at 
the  reviews,  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  You  know, 
from  the  explanations  given  by  Count  d'Arnim,  and 
subsequently  from  the  despatches  of  our  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  de  Biilow,  that  the  prince, 
on  his  journey  to  Scotland,  was  received  after  the 
mancEUvres,    and    consequently    subsequent    to    the 

1  Tlie  hillock  of  Sans-Souci. 
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departure  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  You  know  also 
that  nothing  has  induced  my  sovereign  to  deviate 
from  the  line  he  prescribed  to  himself,  and  that  he  is 
unalterably  fixed  by  the  ties  which  bind  the  two 
cabinets.  The  King  during  the  entire  visit  of  the 
prince  had  two  motives  of  action  :  he  has  acted  in 
accordance  with  what  he  owed  to  himself,  and  with 
what  he  believed  conformable  with  the  elevated  sen- 
timents of  your  sovereign.  The  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
has  been  his  guest  in  the  interior  of  his  family,  at 
Sans-Souci.  He  has  been  treated  in  conformity  with 
the  rank  he  holds  by  birth,  and  according  to  the 
usages  admitted  in  a  court  in  which  so  many  foreign 
princes  are  received.  He  was  present,  at  the  Marble 
Palace^  near  Sans-Souci,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  King 
in  honour  of  two  of  his  very  young  nieces  of  Schwerin 
and  of  the  Netherlands.  In  truth,  politics  had  no 
share  in  the  relations  of  politeness  and  courtesy, 
the  serious  and  dangerous  tendencies  of  which  I  leave 
to  the  editor  of  the  journal  '  La  Mode '  the  care  of 
revealing  to  the  credulous.  Baron  de  Biilow,  my 
nephew,  remained  without  the  magic  circle :  he  neither 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  prince  nor  the  persons 
who  accompanied  him.  At  Berlin,  in  presence  of  the 
public -of  the  capital,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  was  not 
the  guest  of  the  King  ;  he  inhabited,  as  a  simple  indi- 
vidual, a  travellers'  inn,  the  British  Hotel ;  neither  in 
the  capital  nor  at  Potsdam  had  he  either  chamberlain 
or  aide-de-camp  to  attend  him ;  he  had  no  court  equi- 
pages at  his  disposal.  I  am  becoming  very  minute 
in  my  recital,  but  I  wish  to  add  what  is  much  more 
important :  I  do  not  think  I  go  too  far  in  telhng  you 
that  the  visit  would  have  been  declined  if  the  uncle 
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of  the  young  prince — the  Duke  d'Angouleme — had 
not  been  alive,  and  if  the  nephew,  gaining  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  a  party,  had  been  looked  upon  as  a 
pretender.  The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  left  this  morn- 
ing for  Hamburgh ;  I  have  felt  the  necessity  of  ad- 
dressing these  entirely  confidential  lines  to  you ;  and 
their  old  familiarity,  I  cannot  doubt,  you  will  readily 
excuse.  A  personal  motive  has  also  influenced  me : 
I  thought  at  the  same  time  that  I  ought  to  prove 
to  you  by  the  candour  of  my  narrative  that  I  am 
immovably  guided  by  those  principles  of  concord  and 
conciliation  which  I  professed  in  the  political  relations 
with  which  I  have  been  sometimes  charged  since  the 
memorable  epoch  of  1830,  and  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  your  august  sovereign.  I  practise  diplomacy, 
awkwardly  perhaps,  in  Paris  ;  I  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  here  :  historian  of  the  small  hill  of  Sans-Souci,  I 
tell  you  simply  what  I  have  seen.  My  account  will 
agree  with  what  has  already  reached  you  through 
Count  Bresson,  who  is  as  well  acquainted  with  my 
King's  policy  as  nobly  inclined  to  avoid  everything 
that  could  give  offence.  For  myself,  I  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  being  calumniated,  as  if  I  were  a  minis- 
ter, by  the  faction  whose  continual  interest  it  is  to 
embroil  our  affairs.  I  resign  myself  to  this  with  the 
courage  of  a  man  from  the  Orinoco." 

"  This  letter,"  M.  Bresson  wrote,  when  forwarding 
it,  "  has  been  read  by  the  King ;  it  is  sent  to  you 
with  his  approbation."  I  replied  immediately  to  M. 
de  Humboldt :  "  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the 
23rd  of  September.  At  Berlin,  as  in  Paris,  you  are 
an  excellent  diplomatist.  You  see  and  anxiously 
desire  the  truth.     We  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
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adding  pain  to  the  already  too  painful  destiny  of  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  by  meddling  vigilance.  We  have, 
I  venture  to  say,  given  proof  to  this  effect.  Recall  to 
yourself  the  entire  history  of  Europe.  Has  any  exiled 
prince  ever  been  so  little  disturbed  in  his  retirement? 
Have  relations  with  partisans  ever  been  tolerated 
with  so  much  liberality  and  gentleness?  But  when 
advantao-e  is  taken  of  this  forbearance,  to  weave  in- 
tri<Tue8  commencing  in  falsehood,  we  are  compelled 
to  notice  them,  and  to  take  care  that  the  mischief- 
makers  should  be  made  aware  that  they  will  neither 
find  carelessness  with  us  nor  support  in  Europe. 
Your  august  sovereign,  in  this  particular,  has  done 
with  perfect  consistency  all  that  mine  could  desire ; 
and  no  better  words  can  be  found  than  those  you 
have  addressed  to  me  when  you  say,  '  the  visit  could 
have  been  declined,  if  the  uncle  of  the  young  prince 
had  ceased  to  live,  and  the  nephew,  gaining  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  a  party,  had  been  regarded  as  a 
pretender.'  To  such  words,  one  answer  only  is  ap- 
plicable— the  expression  of  perfect  confidence ;  and  the 
reciprocal  confidence  of  kings  is,  you  know,  my  dear 
Baron,  the  best  pledge  for  the  peace  of  nations  and 
the  honour  of  crowns. " 

The  boundary  was  thus  traced  by  mutual  agree- 
ment :  while  demonstrations  had  no  political  character, 
while  the  quality  of  pretender  was  not  proclaimed  and 
used,  we  had  as  much  consideration  for  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  as  the  rest  of  the  European  courts,  and  we 
congratulated  ourselves  on  not  being  compelled  to 
add  any  annoyance  to  his  misfortunes  or  place  any 
restraint  on  his  liberty. 
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We  had  reason  to  hope  that  in  London,  as  at 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  this  satisfaction  would 
not  fail  us :  the  dispositions  of  the  English  govern- 
ment were  known ;  Queen  Victoria  had  recently 
given  by  her  visit  to  the  Chateau  d'Eu  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  them.  When  she  heard  that  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
England,  she  was  expecting  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Nemours,  who  had  promised  to  pass  some  days 
with  her :  she  immediately  expressed  her  apprehension 
that  the  first  of  these  visits  might  interfere  with  the 
second,  and  her  wish  that  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
would  delay  his  arrival.  Lord  Aberdeen  anticipated 
what  we  might  have  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
announced  journey. 

"  It  is  right  you  should  know,"  he  said  to  Count  de 
Rohan-Chabot,^  charge  d'affaires  in  London,  during 
the  absence  on  leave  of  Count  de  Sainte-Aulaire, 
"  my  view  on  this  question.  By  the  Queen's  orders, 
I  had  caused  the  prince  to  be  apprised  of  the 
approaching  arrival  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Nemours,  and  that  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  her 
Majesty  if  he  came  to  London  at  the  same  time. 
The  Duke  de  Levis  replied  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  more  contrary  to  the  wish  or  thought  of  the  Duke 
de  Bordeaux,  or  of  his  advisers,  than  to  produce,  by  a 
voyage  to  England,  the  slightest  embarrassment  either 
in  London  or  France.  M.  de  Levis  assured  me  that 
the  prince  was  at  present  absolutely  without  hopes  or 
projects.     It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  those  who 

*  Letter  from  Count  de  Rohan-Chabot  to  me,  of  the  31st  of  October, 
1843. 
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surrounded  him  to  render  him  worthy,  by  education, 
of  any  favourable  chance  that  fortune  might  have 
in  reserve ;  but  they  had  none,  at  this  moment,  to  fore- 
see or  prepare  for.  During  his  entire  stay,  the  prince 
would  take  for  the  rule  of  his  conduct  the  slightest 
desires  expressed  by  the  Queen  and  her  council. 
This  being  settled,"  continued  Lord  Aberdeen,  "  I  will 
tell  you  in  addition,  that  the  Queen  does  not  wish  to 
see  the  prince;  and,  for  myself,  I  shall  take  the 
responsibility  of  advising  her  to  decline  his  visit,  if 
from  any  motive,  you  express  to  me  that  desire  in  the 
name  of  the  French  government.  The  question  is  in 
your  hands,  and  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  dispositions  of  your  court  not  to  feel  any  scruple 
in  conveying  them  to  us.  I  must  now  say,  that,  left 
to  myself,  and  if  the  matter  were  looked  upon  with 
indifference  in  Paris,  I  could  wish  the  Queen  to 
receive  the  young  prince,  should  such  be  his  desire. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  do  less  for  the  grandson 
of  Charles  the  Tenth,  who  returns  to  England  with 
his  simple  title  of  exiled  prince,  than  we  considered 
ourselves  obliged  to  do  for  an  adventurer  such  as 
Espartero.  This  reception  would  evidently  be  strictly 
private^  a  mere  presentation  without  dining,  &c.  But 
I  repeat  that  I  shall  dissuade  even  this  ordinary 
attention  of  our  court,  if  you  express  to  me  a  msh 
to  that  effect." 

It  was  impossible  to  display  at  once  more  amicable 
feeling  and  sincerity,  or  to  pledge  responsibility  more 
clearly  by  promise  and  advice.  Both  equally  suited 
us:  Lord  Aberdeen  offered  more  than  any  of  the 
continental   courts  had  done,  and  advised   nothing 
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that  was  not  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  dispositions 
and  antecedent  conduct.  Count  de  Rohan- Chabot, 
without  pledging  his  government,  signified  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  with  similar  frankness,  his  personal  adhe- 
sion, with  which  he  made  me  acquainted.  But  the 
situation  changed  its  appearance  promptly.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  what  was  passing  in  London  difiered 
totally  from  what  had  happened  in  Berlin :  the  most 
ardent  Legitimists  in  France  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  and  carried  in  their  train  the 
more  moderate  and  important;  they  repaired  in 
crowds  to  London,  announcing  everywhere  the  eclat 
with  which  they  intended  to  surround  the  Duke 
de  Bordeaux,  his  name,  and  his  rights.  I  wrote 
at  once  to  Count  de  Rohan-Chabot,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1843:  "I  shall  speak  on  Monday,  at  the 
council,  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  The  faction  here 
is  making  much  noise ;  I  do  not  think  they  wish  to 
do  more,  but  noise  they  evidently  desire,  and  this 
wounds  many  ears.  Although  superficial,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  matter  should  be  treated  seriously. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  chiefs  of  a  faction,  first  and 
last,  young  and  old,  deputies,  men  of  the  world,  and 
journalists,  have  ever  been  seen  to  assemble  thus 
avowedly  and  glaringly  round  a  pretender.  There  is 
here  something  else  than  respect  for  misfortune,  and 
respect  is  due  to  other  things  besides  misfortune. 
Let  this  be  felt  in  your  conversation,  without  quitting 
the  ground  you  occupy."  The  second  day  after,  the 
6th  of  November,  1843,  I  forwarded  to  him  positive 
instructions :  "I  have  spoken  with  the  King  and  council 
of  the  residence  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  in  England, 
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and  of  what  Lord  Aberdeen  has  said  to  you  on  that 
Bubject.    This  is,  without  reserve,  what  we  think  of  it. 
If  the  Duke  were  simply  an  unfortunate  prince  in  exile, 
travelling  with  no  political  object  or  effect,  we  should 
find  it  perfectly  natural  and  proper  that  every  mark  of 
respect  should  be  accorded  to  his  rank:  we  should 
neither  speak  of  nor  regard  it.      But  things  differ 
materially  from  this.    Whether  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
wishes  it  or  not,  whether  the  impulse  proceeds  from  him 
and  his  intimate  advisers,  or  is  communicated  to  them 
by  liis  partisans  in  France,  he  is  in  reality  and  evidently 
a  pretender  who  causes  or  prepares  political  faction. 
What  can  be  more  significant  than  this  rendezvous 
round  him  of  all  the  heads  of  parties,  great  and  little, 
young  and  old,   deputies,   men  of  the  world,    and 
journalists  ?     Not  only  do  they  appoint  a  meeting  in 
England;    they   proclaim   it   ostentatiously  in   their 
journals;  they  publish  day  by  day  the  voyage  of  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  and  their  own.     They  constantly 
repeat  the  cry  '  Henry  V.  is  our  King  ! '    This  is  ad- 
vertising a  pretender,  this  is  essentially  the  display 
of  faction,  intended  to  encourage  and  foment  the  pas- 
sions and  hopes  of  the  party,  to  prepare  its  attempts. 
These,  my  dear  Chabot,  are  the  facts — the  real  facts; 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  them,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  act  accordingly. 

"  This  being  the  case,  what  will  happen  if  the 
Queen  of  England  receives  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
even  privately^  for  only  a  simple  visit? 

"  The  Legitimists  will  seize  on  that  visit,  distort,  and] 
exaggerate  it  in  their  letters,  conversations  and 
journals,  and  in  spite  of  all  explanations  and  dis-j 
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avowals,  their  double  end  will  be  attained ;  abroad, 
they  will  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  influence ; 
at  home,  they  will  have  flattered  and  nourished  the 
passions  and  hopes  of  their  party. 

"  For  the  present,  this  is  all  they  pretend  to  and 
hope,  but  this  is  already  a  great  evil, 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Queen  of  England  does 
not  receive  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  in  any  manner,  by 
this  single  fact  all  mischief  becomes  impossible;  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  faction,  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  be  baflled ;  all  its  noise  A\'ill  become  vain ;  all  its 
display  of  appearances  will  evaporate ;  and  this  result, 
excellent  in  itself  and  for  us,  will  also  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  relations  of  our  two  countries :  a 
brilliant  proof  will  therein  be  exhibited  of  the  cordial 
friendship  of  the  Queen  of  England  for  our  royal 
family,  of  its  government  for  ours,  of  England  for 
France.  This  will  crown  the  visit  to  the  Chateau 
d'Eu :  we  shall  draw  from  these  two  facts  the  most 
convincing  and  popular  answer  to  the  blindest  de- 
clamations and  suspicions. 

"  We  think  and  say  therefore,  my  dear  Chabot, 
that  it  is  very  desirable,  for  the  relations  of  the  two 
thrones,  governments,  and  nations,  that  the  Queen 
should  not  receive  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  And  since 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  told  you  that  on  this  point  he 
would  defer  to  our  opinion,  we  express  it  without 
hesitation ;  we  do  not  fear  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  any  member  of  the  English  govern- 
ment will  misunderstand  us  or  consider  us  more 
rigorous  towards  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  or  more  pre- 
.  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  his  partisans,  than  the 
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circumstances  require.  Of  tolerance  and  mildness 
towards  the  most  inveterate  enemies,  as  also  of  full 
confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  our  nation,  the  King, 
his  family,  and  his  government,  have  given  ample 
proofs.  But  we,  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  when 
Lord  Aberdeen  asks  us,  in  this  particular  instance, 
to  declare  our  wishes,  we  reply  to  this  testimony  of 
confidence  in  a  similar  strain,  feeling  sure  that  the 
cabinet  which  puts  this  question  to  us  will  see  only 
what  is  really  in  our  thoughts,  a  desire  to  set  aside 
everything  that  might  excite  factious  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  certain  men,  or  promote  senseless  irritation 
in  the  country;  and  to  act  so  that  this  incident  may 
enhance  the  sentiments  of  cordial  good  will  which 
the  two  nations  and  governments  ought  to  feel  and 
evince  towards  each  other  on  all  occasions." 

When  this  letter  and  the  formal  request  it  con- 
tained were  communicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen  by  M. 
de  Rohan- Chabot  on  the  8th  of  November,  1843,  he 
exhibited  not  the  slightest  hesitation,  but  some  degree 
of  regret :  "  He  would  have  preferred  the  other 
alternative,"  M.  de  Chabot  wrote  to  me,  "  and  I  now 
think  he  expected  it.  He  finds,  in  fact,  that  you  ask 
much  from  him  in  requiring  what  you  demanded 
nowhere  else.  He  does  not  consider  your  decision 
justified  by  the  vain  attempts  of  the  Legitimist  party 
to  attraxjt  attention  here.  He  thinks  you  too  anxious. 
Tell  M.  Guizot  from  me,  he  said,  that  I  do  not 
recognize  him  in  this;  it  is  the  policy  of  Metternich." 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  even  more  regret  than 
Lord  Aberdeen,  but  hesitated  no  more  than  he  did 
in  regard  to  the  promise  of  the  cabinet.     Sir  Robert 
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Peel's  feeling  was  quite  different,  and  he  explained 
himself  without  reserve  to  M.  Chabot :  "  I  will  tell 
you  that  for  my  self, ^^  he  said,  "  I  completely  approve 
M.  Guizot's  last  letters  which  you  have  left  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  hands  and  he  has  shown  to  me.  I  believe 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  M.  Guizot  could 
not  do  better^  and  I  went  immediately  to  Windsor  to 
recommend  the  Queen  to  conform  entirely  to  the 
wishes  of  the  French  Government.  I  have  even  asked 
her  not  to  let  the  decision  be  attributed  to  any  sugges- 
tion from  Paris,  but  to  let  it  be  well  understood  that 
her  Majesty  in  this  question  acts  upon  her  own  spon- 
taneous will  and  sentiment.  I  can  well  understand 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  King,  and  also  those  of 
M.  Guizot ;  we  have  seen  them  at  Eu  and  since.  But 
this  voyage  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  is  not  a  simple 
pleasure  trip :  from  the  first  I  regarded  it  as  a  real 
question  for  you  and  us  ;  I  have  thought  over  it 
seriously,  and  I  foresaw  that  it  would  necessarily 
end  in  the  decision  we  have  taken.  Independently 
of  the  counter- stroke  in  Paris,  of  which  M.  Guizot 
speaks  so  forcibly  in  his  letters,  there  will  be  efforts 
made  here  to  form  a  court  round  the  young  prince. 
I  wish,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  might  result  in  a  new 
motive  for  intimacy  and  confidence  between  the  two 
courts." 

Lord  Aberdeen's  impression  by  no  means  slackened 
his  readiness  to  settle  the  question:  "I  have  just  left 
him,"  Count  de  Sainte-Aulaire  wrote,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  having  returned  to  London.  He  came 
from  Windsor;  "all  is  arranged  with  regard  to  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  he  informed  me;  the  Queen  will 
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conform  exactly  to  the  wish  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. It  was  sufficient  to  make  her  acquainted 
with  it." 

I  was  not  satisfied  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  kept 
his  promise  to  me;  I  was  very  anxious  to  convince 
him  that  I  had  asked  nothing  beyond  what  was 
necessary,  and  which  I  should  have  asked  elsewhere 
had  the  situation  been  similar.  I  replied  immediately 
to  M.  de  Sainte- Aulaire :  "  I  cannot  sufier  my  courier 
to  leave  without  conveying  my  sincere  thanks  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  for  the  advice  he  gave  at  Windsor  respect- 
ing the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  I  know  it  was  not  his 
personal  opinion.  I  know  that  perhaps  it  may  occa- 
sion him  some  social  vexation.  Most  earnestly  would 
I  have  wished  to  spare  him  this.  I  have  thought 
much  of  it,  and  I  beg  him  to  believe  me ;  there  was 
no  other  course  to  adopt.  The  effect  here  would  have 
been  too  miserable,  and  here  must  always  be  my  lead- 
ing consideration.  On  the  28th  of  September  last,  after 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  had  left  Berlin,  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt wrote  to  me  by  order  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
who  had  previously  read  the  letter :  '  I  do  not  think 
I  assert  too  much  in  telling  you  that  the  visit  would 
have  been  declined  had  the  uncle  of  the  young  prince 
ceased  to  live,  and  the  nephew,  gaining  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  a  party,  been  regarded  as  a  pretender.' 
In  London,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  was  really  a  pre- 
tender, ^vith  all  the  importance  his  party  could  attach 
to  him.  This  fact  in  England,  and  its  action  on  minds 
in  France  have  decided  me.  I  am  most  anxious  that 
I^rd  Aberdeen  should  know  this,  and  should  know 
also  how  deeply  I  am  impressed  by  his  judicious 
manner  of  acting." 
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The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  had  scarcely  arrived  in 
London  when  our  foresight  was  fully  justified;  the 
political  character  of  his  residence  abruptly  displayed 
itself;  the  party  papers  in  England  and  France  re- 
sounded with  the  concourse  that  gathered  round  him 
and  with  the  speech  addressed  to  him,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  by  the  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  calling  him 
his  Kifig  in  the  name  of  300  French  visitors  assembled 
in  the  house  he  occupied  in  Belgrave  Square ;  cries  of 
Long  live  Henry  V.  I  followed  the  speech ;  the  prince 
held  successively  many  levies  for  the  new  arrivals 
from  France.  When  drawing  Lord  Aberdeen's 
attention  to  these  facts,  Count  de  Sainte-Aulaire 
asked  him  whether  the  English  government  had  no 
means  of  repressing  them:  "  His  language,"  the  am- 
bassador wrote  to  me,  on  the  30th  of  November  and 
1st  of  December,  1843,  "  was  excellent ;  he  designated 
the  facts,  mad  and  culpable  offences  ;  he  has  consulted 
the  Queen's  advocate  on  the  means  of  repression 
authorised  by  law ;  but  the  answer  he  expects  will 
probably  not  supply  him  with  effective  remedies.  He 
could  see,  in  the  interest  of  both  governments,  French 
and  English,  serious  inconveniences  in  deviating  from 
what  is  strictly  conformable  to  law  and  custom. 
The  least  irregularity,  every  act  of  violence  which 
might  be  charged  against  the  English  ministry,  would 
be  immediately  pounced  upon  by  its  adversaries ;  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux's  cause  would  become  popular 
with  the  opposition,  and  an  English  party  would  be 
created  for  him.  I  thought  I  might  reply  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  that  you  would  not  assuredly  entertain  the 
idea  of  asking  from  him  anything  illegal  or  exorbitant ; 
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but  perhaps,  I  added,  a  manifestation,  strongly  repro- 
bating what  the  English  ministry  does  not  possess  the 
I)ower  of  preventing,  would  be  a  judicious  act  on 
his  part,  and  soothe  the  irritation  which  all  this  will 
undoubtedly  give  rise  to  in  France.  '  Oh !  as  to  that,' 
replied  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  visible  expression  of 
relief,  'I  have  not  the  slightest  objection — I  see  in  that 
no  inconvenience;  and  I  myself,  who  at  first  held 
opposite  sentiments,  will  agree  with  it  as  readily  as 
anyone.'  He  said,  in  addition,  that  the  Duke  de  Levis 
had  announced  to  him  a  visit,  which  at  first. he  ex- 
pected with  some  anxiety,  because  the  language  he 
had  to  hold  with  regard  to  the  young  prince  was 
repugnant  to  him;  '  but  to-day,'  he  added,  '  I  feel  my 
heart  hardened,  and  I  expect  the  Duke  de  Levis 
without  flinching.  Unfortunately  he  may  not  come, 
as  he  "will  have  heard  that  the  Queen  has  declined 
seeing  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  and  that  the  notifica- 
tion of  his  arrival  in  London  would  consequently  be 
without  object.' " 

Lord  Aberdeen  kept  his  new  promise  as  faithfully 
as  the  first ;  he  addressed  a  Note  to  the  ambassador  of 
France,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1843,  in  which,  after 
recapitulating  "  the  facts  reported,"  he  said,  "  in  the 
public  papers  without  contradiction,"  he  censured 
them  severely;  explained  that  the  law  gave  the 
government  no  means  of  repressing  demonstrations  of 
that  nature ;  announced  that  before  receiving  the  Note 
of  Count  de  Sainte- Aulaire,  he  had  taken  the  necessary 
measures  to  make  known  thoroughly  the  Queen's 
displeasure  and  the  sentiments  of  her  government  on 
the  incidents  thus  described;  and  concluded  by  saying 
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that  the  assurances  he  had  received  gave  him  a  right 
to  hope  that  these  scenes  would  not  be  renewed. 

As  Lord  Aberdeen  had  foreseen,  the  Duke  de  Levis 
refrained  from  visiting  him ;  but  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
undertook  to  convey  to  Belgrave  Square  the  expression 
of  the  Queen's  sentiments  and  of  those  of  her  govern- 
ment. "  He  expected,"  M.  de  Sainte- Aulaire  wrote  to 
me  on  the  8th  of  December,  1843,  "  to  deliver  his 
message  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  acquainted ;  much  disappointed  on  finding 
that  he  had  left  London,  he  asked  for  the  Duke  de 
Levis,  and,  after  the  usual  compliments,  told  him  that 
what  had  recently  taken  place  in  Belgrave  Square  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Queen  and  her  govern- 
ment ;  that  both  have  been  painfully  disturbed  by  it, 
and  would  see  with  great  displeasure  any  repetition  of 
similar  scenes.  The  Duke  de  Levis  protested  that 
nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  than  to  displease  the  Queen  of 
England.  As  a  proof,  he  reminded  Lord  Bristol  that 
on  an  indirect  intimation  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
voyage  to  L'eland  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  arrival 
in  London  delaved  for  several  weeks.  With  reo-ard 
to  the  title  of  King  given  by  the  Duke  of  Fitz- James, 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  and  the 
prince  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  it.  He  could 
not  mortify  his  friends  by  a  severe  reprimand  ;  but 
he  declared,  in  all  sincerity,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  assume,  or  to  encourage  any  person  to 
bestow  on  him  any  other  title  than  that  of  Count  de 
Chambord.  The  Duke  added  that  the  prince's  in- 
tention was  to  leave  London  the  next  Monday,  to 
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visit  Bristol  and  Portsmouth,  and  only  to  remain  a 
couple  of  days  in  the  capital  on  his  return.  Lord 
Aberdeen  even  appeared  to  think  that  this  last  part  of 
the  plan  might  be  abandoned." 

The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  remained  longer  in  England 
than  the  Duke  de  Levis  seemed  to  indicate;  but  his 
residence  was  only  marked  by  a  series  of  promenades, 
and  visits  to  various  houses  and  various  public  and 
private  establishments  without  any  political  incidents, 
or  any  notice  on  the  part  of  the  King's  government. 

Closed  in  London,  the  scenes  of  Belgrave  Square 
revived  in  Paris.  So  much  movement  followed  only  by 
noise,  this  demonstration  which  was  a  bravado  rather 
than  a  plot,  had  excited  in  France,  in  the  Chambers, 
and  in  the  country,  more  anger  than  alarm,  and  brought 
the  parties  face  to  face  without  engaging  them  in 
combat.  The  King,  on  opening  the  session  of  1844, 
made  no  allusion,  even  indirectly,  in  liis  speech,  to 
what  had  recently  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel ;  and  the  cabinet,  in  the  measures  announced, 
passed  it  over  altogether.  But  when  they  had  to 
turn  their  attention  to  their  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  neither  of  the  Chambers 
preserved  the  same  silence.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
declared  that  "the  powers  of  the  State,  while  despising 
the  vain  demonstrations  of  vanquished  factions,  would 
keep  an  eye  on  their  criminal  manoeuvres ;  "  and  after 
a  short  debate,  this  phrase  was  adopted  by  a  veiy 
strong  majority.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it 
seemed,  at  the  first  moment,  as  if  the  affair  would  be 
neither  more  animated  nor  protracted ;  the  committee 
appointed   to   draw   up   the   address   counted  seven 
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members  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  two  of  the 
Opposition;^  one  of  the  first,  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin, 
was  the  principal  director ;  the  two  members  of  the 
Opposition,  M.  Ducos  and  M.  Bethmont,  and  with 
them  one  of  the  Conservatives,  M.  Desmousseaux  de 
Givre,  proposed  to  the  committee  the  sentence  relative 
to  the  scenes  of  Belgrave  Square,  in  these  terms  : 
"  Public  conviction  brands  culpable  manoeuvres." 
M.  Hebert  remarked  that  the  word  manoeuvres  was 
unsuitable,  for  in  legal  language  it  implied  the  idea  of 
certain  crimes  or  special  ofi'ences  which  no  one  wished 
to  impute  to  the  visitors  of  Belgrave  Square.  His 
remark  was  admitted,  and  the  words  culpable  mani- 
festations replaced  those  of  culpable  inanoeuvres. 
But  no  objection  or  observation  was  msed  against 
the  word  brands ;  and  the  paragraph  thus  framed 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee,  and 
presented  in  its  name  to  the  Chamber.  On  the 
opening  of  the  general  debate,  M.  Berry er  rose 
to  justify  his  presence  and  that  of  his  friends  in  Bel- 
grave Square,  without  saying  anything  on  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  address.  His  speech,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed and  frigid,  left  the  Chamber  as  little  moved 
as  convinced.  I  answered  him  without  inflaming  the 
debate,  and  with  almost  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
assembly,  by  bringing  back  the  situation  of  the 
monarchy  of  18^^0,  and  of  the  Legitimist  party  to 
simple  terms  and  positive  principles.  All  seemed  to 
announce  that  on  the  paragraph  in  question  the 
contest  would  be  neither  ardent  nor  prolonged,  and 

^  MM.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  Nisard,  Bignon,  Desmousseaux  de  Givre, 
Francois  Delessert,  Baumes,  Hebert,  Bethmont,  and  Ducos. 
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that  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition  would  be  directed 
more  against  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the 
cabinet,  than  against  the  incident  with  which,  in  Paris 
and  London,  the  drawing-rooms  and  journals  were  so 
strongly  preoccupied. 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  general  debate  on 
the  address  and  that  on  the  paragraph  which  con- 
tained the  phrase  relative  to  the  scenes  in  Belgrave 
Square,  some  agitation  sprang  up  in  various  minds : 
the  word  brands  applied  ill  to  those  scenes  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  them;  it  attributed  to  them  a 
character  of  immorality  and  disgrace,  not  appertain- 
ing to  the  fact  it  was  thus  proposed  to  qualify: 
public  duties  had  been  disregarded,  but  honour  was 
untainted.  Branding  was  one  of  those  extreme  and 
coarse  expressions  by  which  parties  sometimes  en- 
deavour to  decry  their  adversaries,  and  which  exceed 
even  the  hostile  sentiments  they  bear  towards  them. 
The  Legitimists  were  exasperated  at  this  language  of 
the  address,  considering  it  as  an  insult ;  honest  and 
just  Conservatives  exhibited  scruples:  "I  see  much 
agitation  with  respect  to  the  last  paragraph  and  the 
word  hrand^''  M.  Duch^tel  wrote  to  me.  "  Bignon  is 
uneasy  and  hesitates ;  he  told  me  yesterday  that  he 
knew  many  other  members  who  repudiated  the 
word."  The  committee  itself  resumed  discussion  on 
the  phrase,  and  seemed  disposed  to  modify  it :  they 
s|X)ke  of  substituting  reproves  for  brands.  "  I  have 
just  spoken  with  M.  Sauzet,"  M.  Duchatel  wrote; 
"he  thinks  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  take  some 
steps  to-morrow  in  the  committee,  and  matters  are  too 
far  advanced  to  change  front.     I  think  at  least  some 
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expression  should  be  used  stronger  than  reproves  ; 
these  words,  public  co7iviction  marks  with  strong  re- 
probation culpable  manifestations^  would  seem  to  me 
good.  The  phrase  is  somewhat  declamatory,  but  the 
object  is  more  important  than  the  form." 

These  objections  and  hesitations  inspired  the  op- 
position with  a  hope  it  had  not  entertained  at  the 
opening  of  the  debate — a  hope  of  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  serious  attack  on  the  cabinet,  evidently 
embarrassed  at  having  to  maintain  or  abandon  a  word 
warmly  attacked  by  the  Legitimists  and  rejected  by 
several  Conservatives,  while  at  the  same  time  warmly 
adopted  in  and  out  of  the  Chamber  by  the  bulk  of 
the  government  party.  For  the  opposition  of  the 
dynastic  Left,  it  was  a  bad  position  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  up,  or  even  of  disputing,  this  word 
brand  which  its  representatives  in  the  committee  on 
the  address  had  themselves  accepted  and  introduced. 
But  there  is  no  embarrassment  which  party  passions 
do  not  forget  and  surmount  when  they  catch  a 
glimpse  of  an  unexpected  chance  of  success;  they 
had  a  word  for  their  point  of  departure  in  attack; 
they  selected  an  individual  for  their  point  of  aim ; 
when  they  reached  the  discussion  of  the  last  para- 
graph, they  neither  occupied  themselves  with  the 
entire  cabinet  nor  with  its  actual  policy;  all  the 
blows  were  directed  against  me,  and  drawn  from  a 
long- distant  past,  which  my  adversaries  had  already 
and  repeatedly  worked  upon.  I  had  scarcely  ascended 
the  tribune  when  on  my  first  words  they  went  back  for 
thirty  years;  my  conduct  during  the  hundred  days, 
my  journey  to   Ghent,  the    Chamber   of  1815,  the 
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exceptional  laws,  the  calamities  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  south  of  France ;  all  these  reminiscences  and 
facts,  which  had  been  more  than  once  fully  explained 
or  formally  refuted,  were  reintroduced  on  the 
scene  "with  bursts  of  passion,  interruptions  and 
apostrophes  long  without  example  in  our  political 
assemblies.  There  was  evidently,  in  the  opposition, 
a  pre-arranged  plan  to  disturb  me  or  to  stifle  my 
voice  by  an  insurmountable  physical  tumult.  "  If  we 
cannot  conquer  M.  Guizot,"  said  one  of  the  most 
inveterate,  "  we  must  exhaust  him."  Passions  long 
at  enmity  with  each  other — revolutionary,  Buonapart- 
ist,  and  Legitimist  passions — united  to  vent  on  me 
their  old  or  recent  anger  ;  and  behind  them  escaped 
glimpses  of  the  hopes  of  my  principal  parliamentary 
adversaries,  a  little  embarrassed,  I  willingly  allow 
somewhat  disgusted  with  the  scene  at  which  they 
were  present  without  active  participation,  but  of| 
which  nevertheless  they  probably  might  reap  the 
fruit.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  sustain  this  fierce 
assault  without  trouble  or  lassitude.  One  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Dubois,  of  the  lower 
Loire,  seated  at  the  desk  behind  me,  said  in  a  low 
voice  with  kindly  emotion:  "Rest  yourself,  take 
breath."  "  When  I  am  defending  my  honour  and 
right,"  I  replied  to  him,  "  I  am  not  accessible  to 
fatigue."  I  made  no  concession  to  these  clamours ;  I 
recapitulated  the  various  phases  of  my  life  and 
continued  service  in  the  cause  of  free  government, 
for  the  alternate  defence  of  order  and  liberty ;  and 
when,  after  having  thus  combated  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  I  descended  the  tribune,  I  gratified  myself  by 
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saying :  "  They  may  pile  up  as  high  as  they  please 
passion,  insult,  and  calumny;  they  shall  never  raise 
them  above  my  disdain." 

Before  this  factitious  and  calculated  explosion  I 
was  not  myself  exempt  from  a  slight  degree  of  dis- 
pleasure and  uneasiness ;  I  regretted  the  word  brandy 
which  I  found  neither  true  nor  suitable,  and  I 
would  willingly  have  consented  to  see  it  replaced 
by  some  other  expression  at  once  severe  and  less 
offensive.  But  the  more  the  quarrel  increased  the 
more  evident  it  became  that  any  modification  of  the 
address  proposed  by  the  committee  would  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  government  and  the  whole  of  the 
Conservative  party,  an  unacceptable  weakness.  At 
the  approach  of  the  division,  several  amendments 
were  presented,  amongst  others  the  substitution  of 
the  word  reprove  for  brand.  General  Jacqueminot, 
at  that  time  commandant-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  came  to  tell  me  that  if  we  abandoned 
the  word  brand  he  should  demand  its  retention,  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  the  matter,  and  the  same  im- 
pression which  the  violence  of  the  combined  oppo- 
sitions produced  in  me  was  shared  by  the  majority  of 
the  Chamber  as  by  the  entire  cabinet :  those  amongst 
our  friends  who  had  at  first  exhibited  some  scruples 
renounced  them  openly,  and  all  voted  for  the  projDosed 
paragraph.  The  address  was  carried  by  220  votes 
against  190:  by  a  homogeneous  majority  compact 
and  satisfied  with  itself  in  the  struggle  it  had  main- 
tained against  a  numerous  but  incoherent  minority, 
•embarrassed  by  the  outbursts  to  which  it  had  fruitlessly 
surrendered  itself  without  success.    The  cabinet  gained 
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strength  by  this  combat ;  and  beyond  the  Chamber, 
with  the  public,  the  sentiment  excited  by  the  scene 
of  which  I  had  been  the  object  was  so  animated  that 
a  meeting  of  persons  unconnected  with  the  assembly, 
the  greater  part  unknown  to  me  and  young  spectators 
of  our  debates,  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in 
memory  of  this  incident,  in  which  I  was  represented 
in  the  tribune  resisting  the  tumult ;  and  its  delegates 
presented  this  medal  to  me  with  expressions  of  the 
most  affectionate  esteem. 

The  adhesion  of  the  King  to  the  cabinet  was  not 
less  firm  than  that  of  the  Chamber ;  the  day  after  the 
storm  excited  against  me,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1844,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows :  "  My  dear  minister — 
You  are  too  much  occupied  to  come  to  me  this  morn- 
ing as  you  promised  yesterday  evening,  but  I  wish  to 
express  to  you  how  much  I  have  suffered  from  all 
I  hear  as  to  what  passed  in  the  scene  of  yesterday, 
and  how  much  I  admire  the  attitude  you  so  nobly 
maintained.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  scene  will  not 
be  repeated.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  all  this  could 
add  nothing  to  the  value  I  attach  to  the  preservation 
of  your  ministry,  and  to  the  confidence  with  which 
you  inspire  me." 

I  find  at  every  step,  in  the  letters  I  received  from 
the  King,  often  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  marks 
of  this  confidence ;  and  I  feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  quote  here  a  few  of  them,  for  nothing  can 
more  thoroughly  explain  the  nature  of  my  relations 
with  that  prince,  and  his  true  character,  a  rare  mix-, 
ture  of  finesse  and  frankness,  of  impetuosity  and  cal- 
culation, of  natural  and  truthful  sentiments  preserve( 
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in  the  midst  of  experience  a  little  discouraged  by 
the  turns  and  revolutions  of  the  world.  I  reproduce 
here,  in  their  plain  simplicity,  these  textual  fragments, 
indicating  the  place  and  date  of  the  letters  from  which 
I  have  borrowed  them. 

'"''Saint  Cloudy  5th  of  November^  1841.  I  am 
anxious  to  speak  Avith  you  on  the  subject  respecting 
which  you  gave  me  the  sound  opinion  this  morning 
that  I  shall  turn  to  profit.  It  is  essential  to  me  not 
only  that  you  should  have  my  full  idea,  but  that  I 
should  in  like  manner  ascertain  yours ;  and  this 
reciprocal  knowledge  alone  can  modify  or  correct  our 
respective  opinions,  and  bring  them  as  near  to  truth 
as  our  human  imperfections  permit." 

"  Tuileries^  l^th  ofMarch^  1844.  My  dear  minister — 
To-day,  fifty-one  years  have  passed  since  I  was  at  the 
battle  of  Neerwinden.  At  this  hour  it  was  going 
well;  one  hour  later  it  was  completely  lost.  That 
was  a  more  serious  affair  than  the  present.  Thank 
God,  we  have  only  to  sustain  battles  of  peace,  a  better 
trade  in  all  respects,  although  often  not  more  gentle." 

"  Neuilly^  2Si^d  of  May ^  1845.  It  is  a  great  incon- 
venience, my  dear  minister,  that  we  see  each  other 
so  little.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  stu'ring  affairs,  it  is 
not  as  at  Eu  or  Val  Richer  where  they  slumber ;  here, 
we  are  always  in  the  world;  everybody  attacks  us; 
and  however  careful  we  may  be  not  to  commit  our- 
selves by  our  conversation,  an  idea  of  its  meaning 
inevitably  oozes  out,  and  is  commented  on  in  every 
possible  sense.  It  is  therefore  important  to  talk  over 
affairs  before  they  become  the  general  topic,  and  to 
assimilate   our   tendencies  as   much   as   possible  (I 
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delight  in  thinking  this  is  easy)  before  leaving  them 
to  be  unravelled,  and  also  before  they  have  engaged 
us  in  any  decided  course.  I  feel  certain  this  is  as  im- 
portant for  you  as  for  me." 

"  Chateau  d'Eu^  ^Srd  of  September,  1845.  My  dear 
minister — I  return  your  letters  with  my  most  complete 
adhesion  to  all  you  tell  me  and  to  all  you  have  done. 
This  is  a  habit  I  wish  anxiously  to  preserve.  I  am 
vexed  at  the  delay  of  Marshal  Soult,  but  I  cannot 
combat  it.  This  delay,  above  all,  with  my  presence  at 
St.  Cloud,  will  give  us  three  weeks  of  struggles,  in- 
sinuations, pretensions,  and  intrigues  from  which  I  ex- 
pect no  other  result  than  an  increase  of  malcontents 
through  the  disappointment.  I  do  not  like  writing  of 
these  matters,  or  of  persons ;  but  as  you  and  I  have 
the  holy  custom  of  looking  each  other  full  in  the  face, 
and  of  reading  our  thoughts  in  the  whites  of  our  eyes, 
it  is  permitted  to  us  to  say  take  care  with  regard  to 
those  who  never  open  them  entirely.  This  is  abso- 
lutely for  yourself  alone." 

''NeuiUy,  Uth  of  May,  1846.  When  you  adopt 
my  opinion,  I  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is 
good." 

"  Eu,  2lst  of  August,  1847.  Men  ought  to  sub- 
stitute like  you,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  like  myself, 
the  courage  of  unpopularity  for  the  thirst  of  applause." 

Whatever  may  have  been  my  deference  for  the 
King  and  the  just  estimate  I  held  of  his  opinion,  I ., 
did  not  court  popularity  more  with  him  than  in  other 
quarters,  and  I  took  especial  care  to  maintain  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  in  the  application  of 
the  general  policy  we  practised  with  common  accord.] 
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I  had  placed  myself  on  the  footing  of  not  acquainting 
the  King  and  council  with  the  instructions  I  gave 
our  agents  abroad,  except  in  cases  of  great  importance 
and  when  there  was  a  new  direction  to  be  imparted 
to  them;  but  I  conducted  my  official  and  private 
correspondence  according  to  my  own  impressions. 
Deliberation  between  several  persons  is  only  use- 
ful in  general  and  legislative  questions;  beyond 
these,  in  diplomacy  as  in  administration,  executive 
power,  to  be  effective  and  dignified,  requires  unity 
and  confiding  independence.  Every  day,  all  the  de- 
spatches from  our  foreign  representatives  were  sent 
from  my  private  cabinet  to  the  King,  who  returned 
them  with  his  observations;  but  he  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  my  own  personal  communications.  I 
am  not  certain  that  he  did  not  occasionally  feel  a 
little  impatient  at  this ;  he  never  gave  me  any  visible 
indication ;  and  when  in  some  particular  case  or  for 
some  private  reason,  he  wished  to  know  what  I  had 
written,  he  asked  me  specially,  without  raising  any 
general  pretence  to  interfere  with  my  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence.    I  find  this  in  his  letters : 

''''St.  Cloud.  2Srd  of  November,  1842.  It  would  gra- 
tify me  if  you  would  let  me  read  the  minute  of  your 
despatch  on  the  Prussian  committees  which  has  so 
much  charmed  M.  Bresson." 

''St.  Cloud,  2Sth  of  October,  1843.  I  lose  not  an 
instant  in  returning  to  you  Chabot's  despatch  on 
Greece.  You  will  oblige  me  by  letting  me  know 
the  instructions  you  have  given  him  under  the  date 
of  the  27th  of  September,  with  regard  to  this  affair." 

These  instructions  related   to  our   understandinof 
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with  the  Enghsh  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
stitutional revolution  accomplished  at  Athens  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1843. 

''Neuilly,  llth  and  12th  of  July,  1847.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  read  your  instructions  to  Bois-le-comte 
{a-propos  to  the  affairs  of  Switzerland  and  the  Son- 
derbund)  which  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  communi- 
cated to  Lord  Palmerston.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  send  them  to  me.  ...  I  hasten  to  return  your 
admirable  despatch  to  Bois-le-comte;  it  is  perfect, 
and  I  hope  will  one  day  be  published." 

On  this  double  basis  of  complete  understanding  as 
to  the  general  policy,  and  of  personal  independence 
in  the  daily  exercise  of  that  policy,  I  constantly 
maintained  my  relations  with  King  Louis-Philippe, 
and  he  always  accepted  them. 

Nothing  is  more  irreconcilable  with  the  duty  and 
pohtical  success  of  a  minister  under  the  constitutional 
system  than  the  position  of  favourite;  it  loses  for 
him  who  accepts  it,  the  authority  of  which  he  stands 
in  need  with  the  different  powers  between  whom  he 
is  charged  to  estabhsh  harmony  and  common  action. 
It  was  not  the  disposition  of  King  Louis-Philippe  to 
give  that  character  toany  of  his  ministers ;  but  I  always 
took  great  care  that  nothing  should  alter  my  position 
in  that  respect;  I  cast  aside  all  that  might  have 
the  appearance  of  personal  favour  and  satisfaction. 
In  1846,  at  the  moment  of  her  marriage,  and  of  that 
of  the  Infanta  her  sister,  the  Queen  of  Spain  hadi 
done  me  the  honour  of  proposing  to  confer  on  me  the' 
rank  of  hereditary  grandee  of  Spain  with  the  title  of] 
Duke ;    I  spoke  of  it  to  the  King,  expressing  my  in-j 
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tention  of  declining  this  favour,  witt  my  reasons. 
"  You  are  right "  said  he ;  and  then  added,  smihng, "  Do 
you  wish  that  I  should  make  you  a  Duke  in  France  ? " 
— "  That  would  please  me  better,  Sire,  but  I  think  it 
would  neither  be  good  for  the  King's  service  nor  for 
myself." — "You  are  in  the  right  there  too,"  he  said,  and 
the  subject  dropped.  I  wrote  immediately  to  Count 
Bresson :  "  I  am  neither  a  puritan  nor  a  democrat. 
I  have  no  more  contempt  for  titles  than  for  all  the 
other  external  signs  of  greatness — neither  contempt 
nor  desire.  I  only  value  and  covet  two  things :  hving, 
my  pohtical  strength ;  after  my  death,  honour  to  my 
name.  If  I  thought  that  being  a  grandee,  and 
having  a  dukedom  would  add  anything  to  my 
strength,  or,  later,  to  my  name,  I  should  accept 
them  with  pleasure.  1  believe  the  contrary.  I 
believe  that  at  present  I  have  more  strength,  and 
that  hereafter  I  shall  be  more  honoured  by  remaining 
simply  M.  Guizot.  If  we  had  an  hereditary  Chamber 
of  Peers,  if  I  could  leave  to  my  descendants,  to 
support  them  in  their  mediocrity  of  merit  and  fortune, 
my  titles  and  honours  in  my  own  country,  I  might 
perhaps  act  differently.  Our  country  being  as  it  is, 
I  persist  and  say  no  to  your  friendly  idea.  And  at 
the  same  time,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  affect  an  im- 
pertinent disdain  which  I  do  not  feel,  I  shall  be 
charmed  to  preserve,  for  myself  and  in  my  family, 
some  tokens  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event 
in  which  we  have  both  so  materially  assisted ;  I  may 
tell  you  that  I  shall  receive  with  real  pleasure  the 
portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Infanta. 
And  if  it  be  desired  to  add  any  remembrance  ex- 
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clusively  Spanish,  I  would  accept  with  dehght  and 
gratitude  an  old  painting  or  piece  of  furniture.  This 
is  all  that  passes  in  my  mind  on  the  subject,  my 
dear  friend;  act  in  the  matter  as  you  please." 

M.  Bresson  imderstood  me  thoroughly,  and  caused 
my  refusal  to  be  graciously  received  at  Madrid.  The 
two  royal  portraits  and  a  beautiful  little  painting  by 
Murillo  are  the  only  presents  which  the  Spanish 
marriages  brought  me. 

In  1847,  the  receiver-generalship  of  Bordeaux  fell 
vacant.  The  King  offered  me,  through  M.  Duchatel, 
to  give  it  to  the  person  I  might  point  out  and  who 
would  assign  to  me  a  suitable  share  in  the  revenue 
of  that  appointment.  I  entreated  the  King  not  to 
think  of  it,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  In  the 
bosom  of  a  free  government  and  in  the  face  of 
suspicious  pubhcity,  to  serve  the  prince  and  country 
worthily,  we  ought  to  be  more  necessary  to  them  than 
they  useful  to  us,  and  to  render  them  more  services 
than  they  return  favours. 

But  I  flatter  myself  that  my  attitude  on  these 
various  occasions  had  some  influence  in  the  con- 
tinued anxiety  manifested  by  the  King  to  treat  me,  in 
the  personal  and  intimate  details  of  life,  with  friendly 
sympathy,  the  only  favour  I  felt  disposed  to  accept. 
In  1841  and  1844,  my  son  and  eldest  daughter  fell 
seriously  ill :  "  I  take,"  the  King  wrote  to  me,  "  too 
warm  an  interest  in  your  grief  not  to  desire  that 
while  it  lasts  you  will  not  think  of  leaving  your  poor 
sufferers  for  an  instant.  I  beg  you  not  to  answer  this 
and  to  send  me  only  a  bulletin  of  their  condition." 
And  when  their  convalescence  was  assured :  "  I  offer 
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you  with  all  my  heart  my  sincerest  congratulations ; 
and  this  sentiment  is  fully  shared  by  the  Queen,  by 
my  sister,  and  by  all  my  family,  who  have  requested 
me  to  signify  as  much  on  their  part.  I  hope  there- 
fore you  will  be  able  to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow, 
and  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  think  I  may  expect  you."  ^ 
He  was  ever  anxious  about  my  health  and  recom- 
mended its  care  with  equal  solicitude,  interest,  and 
delicacy.  "  Although  always  delighted  to  see  you,  I 
request  above  all  things  that  you  will  not  think  of 
coming  here  until  well  assured  that  you  can  do  so 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience;  we  need  your 
health  too  much  to  consent  to  anything  by  which  it 
might  be  compromised." — "I  have  abstained  from 
enquiring  about  you,  lest  those  in  my  antechamber 
might  consider  you  ill ;  but  I  long  to  know  that 
your  hoarseness  has  not  proceeded  from  a  cold." — "  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  left  Passy,  as  the  place  is  damp, 
and  above  all  things  your  health  is  too  precious  to  me 
to  have  you  exposed  to  colds.  You  must  positively 
prevent  them  this  winter  by  rigorously  confining  your- 
self upon  the  first  symptom.  Thus,  however  urgent 
I  may  be  to  see  and  chat  with  you,  I  beg  you  not  to 
come  to  me  before  the  symptoms  have  disappeared." 
He  never  allowed  any  of  the  debates  in  which  I 
had  met  with  success  in  the  Chambers  to  pass  over 
without  expressing  his  lively  satisfaction;  1  shall 
quote  here  only  one  of  the  letters  he  addressed  to 
me  under  those  circumstances,  and  I  introduce  this 
principally  on  account  of  the  note  attached  to  it.     On 

»  Letters  of  the  20th  of  March,  and  3rd  and  4th  of  April,  1&44. 
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the  2nd  of  March,;,  1843,  in  repulsmg  a  grand  attack 
by  M.  de  Lamartme  against  our  entire  policy  since 
1830,  and  what  was  called  "the  idea  of  the  reign," 
I  wound  up  my  speech  with  these  words :  "  The 
honourable  M.  de  Lamartine  has  spoken  of  devotion 
and  of  the  necessity  of  devotion  to  effect  great  acts 
in  the  name  of  peoples.  He  is  perfectly  in  the 
right.  There  is  nothing  beautiful  in  this  world  with- 
out devotion.  But  there  is  room  for  devotion  every- 
where ;  life  has  its  burdens  for  all  conditions,  and  the 
height  to  which  they  may  be  elevated  in  no  degree 
lightens  the  weight.  You  dehght,  you  say,  in  carry- 
ing your  looks  upwards;  carry  them,  then,  above 
yourself.  Have  you  been  for  twelve  years  a  mark 
for  the  balls  and  poniards  of  assassins?  Have  you 
seen  your  sons  for  twelve  years  incessantly  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  globe  to  sustain  the  honour  and 
interests  of  France  ?  This  is  true  practical  devotion. 
Permit  us  to  render  homage  to  it,  and  let  us  not  be 
unfjrateful  even  towards  an  entire  reiffn." 

On  the  evening  of  this  sitting,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowino-  letter  from  the  Kinof : 

" '  Maudissant  la  grandeur  qui  I'attache  au  rivage,'^ 
said  Boileau  of  Louis  XIV.  And  I  also,  my  dear  minis- 
ter, have  bitterly  lamented  that  which  prevented  me 
from  going  this  evening  to  press  your  hand,  and  to  tell 
you  how  profoundly  moved  I  am,  and  how  grateful  I 
feel  for  the  words  you  have  spoken  for  me,  and  for  the 
magnificent  speech  j^ou  have  delivered  with  so  much 
effect   and   brilliancy.      This   sentiment   is   warmly 

'  "  Cursing  the  grandeur  which  binds  him  to  the  shore." 
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shared  by  all  my  family,  and  most  gratifying  it  is  to 
me  to  be  their  organ  in  conveying  it  to  you." 

To  the  King's  letter  was  joined  this  note  from  the 
Queen : 

"  As  a  wife  and  mother,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire 
of  thanking  the  eloquent  orator  who,  while  supporting 
in  such  an  admirable  manner  the  interests  of  the  King 
and  of  France,  has  rendered  signal  justice  to  all  that 
I  hold  dearest  in  the  world." 

I  should  not  pause  to  repeat  these  recollections 
did  they  not  serve  to  show  in  their  true  light  my  rela- 
tions with  King  Louis-Philippe,  and  his  disposition  to- 
wards me.  I  have  too  closely  studied,  in  history,  the 
destinies  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of  princes  to 
place  much  confidence  in  royal  friendships;  I  know 
they  are  often  as  superficial  as  endearing,  and  that 
they  seldom  resist  serious  trials.  But  the  prospects 
of  possible  failings  in  the  depth  of  the  hearts  of 
kings  does  not  take  all  its  value  from  their  daily 
kindness ;  and  that  kindness  has,  in  the  incidents  of 
life  and  in  pubhc  affairs,  an  importance  not  to  be 
despised. 

It  was  precisely  the  King's  kindly  manner  to  the 
cabinet,  and  their  unanimity,  which  reanimated  a 
question  already  more  than  once  debated  in  the 
Chamber,  and  imparted  to  it  such  a  gravity  that  it 
became,  at  that  epoch,  between  us  and  the  opposition, 
the  most  apparent  banner  of  the  contest.  The  oppo- 
sition accused  the  cabinet  of  wanting,  in  the  royal 
presence,  personal  and  independent  will  and  thought, 
and  of  being  merely  the  docile  instrument  of  the 
King's  wishes  and  ideas.     If  it  had  reproached  us 
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with  aggrandizing  in  government  the  influence  of  the 
crown  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  great  pubHc 
powers,  it  would  have  been  only  exercising  its  right 
and  have  merely  raised,  between  it  and  us,  a  question 
of  fact  on  the  character  and  results  of  our  administra- 
tion. I  was  the  first  to  recognize  this  right,  and  to 
ask  if  such  was,  in  efi^ect,  the  bearing  of  the  question. 
But  the  opposition  started  another  essentially  diJSe- 
rent;  in  place  of  a  question  of  fact,  they  substituted  one 
of  principle ;  they  erected  into  a  constitutional  maxim 
the  celebrated  phrase,  "  The  King  reigns  but  does 
not  govern."  This  was  to  pervert  equally,  in  right,  the 
true  principle  of  constitutional  monarchy,  in  fact,  its 
natural  consequences  and  the  examples  of  its  history 
wherever  it  had  founded  itself.  "Although  it  has 
often  been  implied,"  I  said  in  the  debate  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  at  the  sitting  of  the  29th  of  May, 
1846,  "the  throne  is  not  an  arm-chair  on  which  a 
key  has  been  placed  to  prevent  anyone  from  sitting 
there,  and  solely  to  prevent  usurpation.  An  intelli- 
gent and  free  person,  with  his  own  ideas,  sentiments, 
desires,  and  wishes,  sits  in  that  arm-chair.  The  dut}'' 
of  that  royal  personage — for  there  are  duties  for  all, 
equally  elevated  and  sacred — his  duty,  I  say,  and  his 
mission  is  to  govern  in  accordance  with,  the  other  great 
powers  instituted  by  the  charter,  with  their  consent, 
adhesion,  and  support.  The  duty  of  the  advisers  of 
the  crown  is  to  influence  it  with  the  same  ideas, 
measures,  and  policy  with  which  they  desire  and  are 
able  to  influence  the  Chambers.  Such  is  constitu- 
tional government :  not  only  its  sole,  true,  and  legiti- 
mate form,  but  its  only  dignified  one ;  for  we  ought 
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to  entertain  for  the  crown,  as  we  require  the  crown 
to  entertain  for  us,  the  respect  of  believing  that  it  is 
worn  by  an  intelhgent  and  free  being  with  whom 
we  treaty  and  not  by  a  mere  inert  machine,  made  to 
occupy  a  place  others  would  seize  if  it  were  not 
there." 

Such  is  the  rational  principle  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  principle  on  which  the  two  essential 
and  inseparable  conditions  of  that  form  of  government 
rest — the  inviolability  of  the  monarch,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  advisers.  That  people  may  not 
wish  constitutional  monarchy,  that  they  may  think 
the  responsibility  of  power  and  the  just  influence  of 
the  country  in  its  own  government  better  assured  by 
the  institutions  of  the  American  republic — this  I 
perfectly  understand,  although  quite  opposed  to  the 
opinion;  but  when  the  partisans  of  constitutional 
monarchy  assume  that  the  maxim,  the  King  can  do 
no  wrong ^  signifies  the  King  can  do  nothing,  and  that 
royal  inviolability  leads  to  royal  nullity — this  appears 
to  me  a  strange  oblivion  of  the  dignity  and  moral 
liberty  of  a  human  being,  even  though  placed  upon 
a  throne  and  surrounded  by  advisers  responsible  for 
his  acts,  whether  suggested  by  them  or  accepted  from 
his  will. 

It  is  also  a  strange  misconception  of  the  natural 
and  inevitable  facts  which  flow  from  the  very  sources 
of  things.  It  is  vain  to  say,  the  King  reigns  but  does 
not  govern ;  the  eff"ective  consequence  will  never  result 
from  these  words  that  the  king  who  reigns  is  nothing 
in  the  government.  However  limited  the  attributes 
of  royalty  may  be,  however  complete  the  responsibility 
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of  its  ministers,  they  will  always  have  to  discuss  and 
treat  with  the  royal  personage  to  induce  him  to 
accept  their  ideas  and  resolutions,  as  they  will  have 
to  discuss  and  treat  with  the  Chambers  to  obtain  a 
majority.  And  in  all  discussion  and  debate,  the  man 
whose  concurrence  is  necessary,  exercises  infallibly, 
in  the  measure  of  his  talent,  character,  and  of  cir- 
cumstances more  or  less  favourable,  a  just  proportion 
of  influence.  Historic  facts  are,  on  this  point,  fully 
in  accord  with  moral  probabilities ;  wherever  consti- 
tutional monarchy  has  existed,  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  his  opinions,  sentiments,  and  wishes,  have 
never  been  inactive  or  indifferent,  and  the  most 
independent  and  exacting  of  ministers  has  always 
held  them  in  high  consideration.  In  our  own  days,  as 
in  earlier  times,  under  Whig  and  Tory  ministries,  in 
the  relations  of  Lord  Chatham  with  George  II.,  and 
of  Lord  Grey  with  William  IV.,  as  also  in  those  of 
Mr.  Pitt  with  George  III.,  the  constitutional  history 
of  England  offers  incontestable  proofs  of  this  at  every 
step.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  principle  and  object  of 
political  liberty  to  render  all  egoistical  rule,  or  rather 
all  personal  government  impossible,  and  to  act  so  that 
the  thought  and  sentiment  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  country  itself  should  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs;  but  to  realize  the  principle  and  attain  the 
end,  there  are  many  means  to  be  employed,  many 
rocks  to  avoid,  many  precautions  to  take ;  we  may  or 
may  not  know  how  to  treat  and  act  with  the  com- 
pelled companions  of  our  route ;  we  may  be  offensive 
or  servile,  too  severe  or  too  weak  with  the  prince  we 
serve  as  with  the  party  we  direct.     The  questions  to 
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which  this  situation  gives  rise,  are  only  questions  of 
more  or  less,  of  seasonableness  or  inconvenience,  of 
skilful  or  blundering  conduct ;  but  they  are  natural 
and  inevitable  questions.  The  maxim,  the  King 
reigns  but  does  not  govern^  has  the  air  of  suppressing 
them,  by  making  the  King  a  machine,  and  forgetting 
that  he  is  a  being ;  but  it  assumes  and  promises  more 
than  it  can  fulfil.  It  may  be  against  the  cabinet  in 
office  an  eifective  arm,  but  the  arm  carries  farther 
than  it  aims,  or  has  a  right  to  aim ;  royalty  is  thus 
drawn  into  the  arena  at  the  moment  when  its  com- 
plete exclusion  seems  to  be  wished.  If  the  oppo- 
sition had  accused  us  of  subordinating  our  personal 
ideas  and  wishes  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  King, 
it  would  have  had  a  pretence  for  reproaching  us  with 
a  culpable  weakness,  and  with  oblivion  of  our  first 
constitutional  duty ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
imputed  to  us:  there  was  accordance  between  the 
King  and  us,  not  because  we  yielded  complacently  to 
him,  but  that  he  and  we  desired  and  supported  the 
same  policy.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on  that  point, 
for  while  I  was  still  ambassador  in  London,  and  before 
the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  I  had  explained  myself 
on  that  policy,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  declared 
that  it  was  mine.  It  was  not  alone  harmony  of 
thought  and  general  design  which  determined  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  cabinet  harmony  of  action; 
this  same  concord  was  established  between  the  crown, 
the  cabinet,  and  the  Chambers.  For  six  years,  in  the 
midst  of  the  freest  debates,  a  permanent  majority  had 
supported  our  policy ;  and  twice  in  the  course  of  those 
six  years,  in  1842  and  1846,  general  elections,  as  free 
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as  regular,  had  maintained  that  majority.  All  this 
was  in  strict  conformity  with,  the  principles  and 
object  of  free  government  under  its  form  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  we  exercised  that  system 
faithfully,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  alteration. 
As  may  be  easily  foreseen,  my  attitude  and  language 
in  the  question  were  highly  agreeable  to  King  Louis- 
Philippe;  he  felt  obliged  to  me,  not  only  because 
it  affected  him  personally,  but  on  account  of  his 
general  and  disinterested  conviction  as  to  the  nature 
and  practice  of  constitutional  government.  On  this 
point  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  of  which  those  who 
were  not  about  him  can  with  difficulty  form  a  just 
idea.  No  man  could  be  more  truly  liberal,  in  the 
philosophic  and  contemporary  sense  of  the  word, 
more  imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  the  time  in  all 
questions  of  universal  equity  and  humanity.  I  find  in 
one  of  his  letters,  dated  the  5th  of  May,  1844,  this  burst 
of  indignation  against  slavery :  "  There  is  one  subject 
on  which  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  speaking  to  you : 
this  is  the  scandalous  admission  of  slave  traders  with 
their  victims  on  board  our  packets.  Since  the  time 
of  Francis  I.,  every  slave  who  touches  a  French  flag 
is  free  in  full  right,  and  this  right  has  always  been 
exercised  nobly  and  ligorously  without  admitting 
any  claim  by  the  masters.  The  English  have  always 
had  the  same  rule  ;  I  saw  it  exercised  at  Palermo,  by 
Sir  John  Talbot,  in  the  Thunderer^  and  we  took  away 
the  negro  slave  of  the  Baroness  of  San  Benedetto,  with- 
out the  least  remonstrance.  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  a 
moment  in  enforcing  the  maintenance  of  the  privilege 
of  the  French  flag,  and  that  our  navy  as  well  as  the 
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packets  will  receive  categorical  orders  on  this  point." 
And  in  another  letter,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1846, 
he  wrote :  "  The  decree  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  is  a  remarkable  and  most  feli- 
citous circumstance;  it  is  important  to  watch  the 
manner  in  which  it  appears.  This  act,  and  our 
treaty  with  China  relative  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion,  must  and  ought  to  obtain  great 
notoriety.  What  progress  of  civilization  amongst  the 
Mohammedans  themselves!  What  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Tunis  of  to-day  and  the  Tunis  of  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  saw  at  Palermo  the  procession  of  four 
hundred  Sicilian  slaves  redeemed  from  Tunis  by  the 
fathers  of  mercy,  and  through  the  intervention  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck!  It  is,  however,  our  con- 
quest of  Algiers  which  has  put  an  end  to  these 
execrable  barbarian  piracies;  it  is  that  which  has 
delivered  Christianity  from  them,  and  has  alone  ef- 
fectually established  liberty  and  security  of  navigation 
in  the  Mediterranean."  The  philanthropic  ideas  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  principles  of  1789,  the  first 
impulse  and  social  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
had  no  adherent  more  sincerely  convinced  and  con- 
stant than  this  prince,  entirely  unswayed  by  personal 
interest  or  calculation. 

Moreover,  as  King  and  in  his  government,  he  was 
firmly  resolved  never  to  emerge  from  the  constitutional 
circle,  and  always  to  accept,  definitively,  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  country  manifested  after  fi'ee  dis- 
cussion and  trials  legally  authorized.  No  sovereign 
ever  more  frankly  adopted  the  principle  of  a  contract 
between  the  people  and  himself,  or  held  more  firmly 
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to  the  obligations   of  an  oath,  from   the   conjoined 
dictates  of  prudence  and  conscience. 

Two  powerful  sentiments  acted  upon  him  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  a  prince  and  a  Bourbon ;  he  was 
born  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  French 
society  at  the  court  of  its  kings ;  he  was  not  a  stran- 
ger to  the  maxims  and  traditions  of  the  monarchies 
of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Louis  XIV. ;  he  knew  and  com- 
prehended them,  not  as  a  history  we  study,  but  as  we 
know  and  comprehend  facts  we  have  witnessed.  Very 
enlightened  as  to  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the  old 
system,  he  was  also  well  aware  of  the  principles  of 
government  which  long  duration  had  introduced  into 
it,  and  he  judged  it  without  animosity  as  without 
ignorance.  Associated,  on  the  other  hand,  from  his 
youth  with  the  ideas  and  events  of  the  Revolution, 
he  was  sincerely  attached  to  its  cause,  but  also  strongly 
impressed  with  its  wanderings,  faults,  griefs,  and  re- 
verses, and  greatly  mistrustful  of  the  revolutionary 
passions  and  practices  which  he  had  seen  in  full  play. 
All  these  spectacles  and  reminiscences,  so  many 
impressions  and  observations  so  variously  heaped 
together  in  the  short  space  of  his  life,  had  left  him 
sadly  perplexed  as  to  the  issue  of  such  a  great  social 
crisis  and  the  success  of  his  personal  efforts  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  He  believed,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
necessity  of  free  government  and  in  the  difficulty  of 
its  estabhshment.  We  were  talking  one  day  alone 
in  a  small  drawing-room  at  Neuilly ;  the  King  was  in 
one  of  his  moments  of  doubt  and  discouragement,  I 
in  my  usual  habit  of  optimism  and  hope ;  we  were] 
arguing  with  animation;   he  took  me  by  the  hand:! 
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"Listen,  my  dear  minister,"  said  he;  "I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  you  may  be  right ;  but  do  not  deceive 
yourself;  a  liberal  government  in  face  of  absolute 
traditions  and  the  spirit  of  revolution,  is  very  difficult ; 
we  want  liberal  conservatives  and  we  have  not  enough. 
You  are  the  last  of  the  Komans."  Another  day,  in 
the  midst  of  some  renewal  of  obstacles  and  embarrass- 
ments which  I  cannot  now  remember,  he  exclaimed, 
taking  his  head  between  his  hands :  "What  confusion ! 
what  a  mess!  a  machine  always  ready  to  derange 
itself!  in  what  a  sad  time  have  we  been  destined  to 
live!" 

These  doubts  and  anxieties  on  the  future  of  free 
government  amongst  us,  in  no  degree  prevented  King 
Louis-Philippe  from  fully  understanding,  at  the  present 
time,  the  place  he  occupied,  and  the  manner  of  playing 
well  his  part  in  it,  and  nothing  but  his  part.  He  was 
not  only  resolved  never  to  violate  its  fundamental 
principles  ;  he  accepted  loyally  every  day  its  incidental 
exigencies  and  considerations.  He  has  been  vehemently 
accused  of  wishing,  on  all  occasions,  to  impose  his  own 
views  on  the  cabinet.  I  repeat  that,  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  government  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  important  questions  which  presented  themselves, 
the  agreement  between  the  King  and  the  cabinet  was 
natural  and  voluntary ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  when  the  King  and  the  cabinet  differed  in 
opinion,  whether  the  cabinet  refused  the  desires  of 
the  King,  or  we  required  from  him  anything  he  dis- 
liked, the  King  ceased  to  urge  or  resist,  and  gave 
way  to  the  objections  or  demands  of  his  responsible 
advisers. 
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I  shall  cite  two  examples  of  this  which  are  charac- 
teristic, as  they  deal  with  questions  and  persons  close 
to  the  King's  heart.  In  1843  and  1845,  M.  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  a  member  of  the  opposition,  proposed 
the  introduction  of  a  public  vote  in  place  of  the  secret 
ballot  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
])uties.  The  conservative  party  and  the  cabinet 
itself  were  divided  on  the  merit  or  opportunity  for 
this  innovation ;  the  King  was  vehemently  opposed  to 
it;  M.  Duchatel  and  I  were  favourable.  The  question 
was  warmly  debated  at  meetings  of  the  council  and 
in  our  private  interviews;  the  King  was  evidently 
ver}'"  anxious  to  bring  me  over  to  his  opinion;  he 
recalled  to  me  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the 
public  vote  in  our  revolutionary  assemblies.  "  If  the 
vote  had  been  secret  in  the  national  convention,"  he 
said  to  me  with  emotion,  "  Louis  XVI.  would  never 
have  been  condemned."  I  combated  these  alarms ;  I 
urged  the  difference  of  times,  the  necessity  of  public 
voting  for  the  strong  organization  of  parties,  and  to 
instil  into  the  Chambers  themselves  the  sentiment  of 
responsibility,  that  condition  of  the  serious  and  well 
considered  conduct  of  men  in  the  bosom  of  liberty. 
The  King  was  not  convinced;  but  he  gave  up  his 
objection,  and  I  openly  supported  the  proposition  for 
pubUc  voting  which  was  adopted.  In  1845,  two  men 
of  consideration,  and  public  functionaries,  Count 
Alexis  de  Saint-Priest  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
enrolled  themselves  habitually  in  the  ranks  of  the! 
opposition ;  I  asked  the  King  to  withdraw  their  func- 
tions.    In  the  case  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  he  mad( 
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no  objection,  but  it  cost  him  something  to  remove 
M.  de  Saint-Priest  from  the  diplomatic  career  he 
seemed  destined  to  go  through  with  credit ;  belonging 
to  a  Legitimist  family,  he  had  been,  since  1830,  frankly 
attached  to  the  cause  and  service  of  the  new  monarchy ; 
he  had  been  one  of  the  private  friends  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  King  testified  to  me  his  hesitation  and 
regret.  I  persevered ;  I  could  not  suffer  our  policy 
to  be  publicly  attacked  in  the  French  tribune  by 
one  of  our  representatives  at  foreign  courts.  The 
King  withdrew  his  objections,  and  Count  Alexis  de 
Saint-Priest  was  removed  from  his  post  as  minister  at 
Copenhagen.  From  1840  to  1848, 1  cannot  recognize 
any  important  question  or  contingency  in  which,  when 
a  difference  of  opinion  arose,  the  King  did  not  in  the 
end  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  cabinet. 

The  contrary  opinion,  so  commonly  asserted,  is  not, 
nevertheless,  one  of  those  gratuitous  and  inexpli- 
cable errors  which  circulate  and  long  prevail  in  free 
countries,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  which  power  is  the 
object  in  the  tribune  and  in  the  journals.  Pretexts 
were  not  wanting  for  the  error  I  have  pointed  out, 
and  King  Louis-Philippe  furnished  them  himself. 
He  had  on  all  subjects  a  superabundance  of  ideas, 
impressions,  and  aspirations,  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  restrain  and  to  sift  sufficiently;  this  led  him  to 
express  too  much  decision  of  opinion  and  inclin- 
ation in  small  questions  and  trifling  affairs  which 
had  no  claim  to  his  intervention.  Indifference  and 
silence  are  often  useful  and  convenient  royal  quali- 
fications: King  Louis-Philippe  practised  them  too 
sparingly.      He  was,  moreover,  so  profoundly   con- 
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vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  and  the  importance 
of  its  success,  that  he  winced  a  little  when  he  saw  the 
merit  entirely  attributed  to  others ;  and  he  could  not 
readily  resolve  to  renounce  his  share.  This  desire  was 
extremely  natural,  and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  and 
vivacity  of  his  conversation  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  continual  intervention  and  exclusive  preponder- 
ance, which  greatly  exceeded  the  reality  of  his 
intentions  and  of  facts,  as  they  did  also  consti- 
tutional proprieties.  I  am  conAonced  that  his  son- 
in-law.  King  Leopold,  infinitely  more  prudent  and 
resers^ed  in  his  attitude  and  language,  exercised  in 
the  government  of  Belgium,  at  home  and  abroad, 
more  personal  influence  than  King  Louis-Philippe 
in  that  of  France ;  but  the  one  avoids  with  care  the 
appearance  of  it,  while  the  other  always  showed  him- 
self possessed  with  the  fear  that  justice  would  not 
be  rendered  to  his  intentions  and  efforts. 

I  shall  not  refuse  to  the  memory  of  this  prince  the 
service,  and  to  myself  the  pleasure,  of  6ho^ving  how 
much  he  was,  in  reality,  modest  and  exempt  fi'om 
vain  pretensions.  On  the  approach  of  the  session  of 
1846,  we  were  preparing  the  royal  speech  for  the 
opening;  I  was,  as  usual,  charged  with  its  super- 
intendence. Circumstances  were  favourable;  nearly 
all  the  questions  which  had  agitated  and  threatened 
to  disturb  our  external  relations,  the  right  of  search, 
Otaheite,  Morocco,  were  settled,  and  all  our  prospects 
honourably  pacific ;  the  mutual  visits  of  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  King  had  completely  cleared  the 
horizon ;  it  seemed  to  us  fitting  that  the  King  should 
place  in  full  light  this  situation  laboriously  achieved, 
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and  I  inserted  to  this  effect,  in  the  draft  of  the 
speech,  a  paragraph  which  the  council  adopted.  On 
the  25th  of  December,  1845,  two  evenings  before  the 
opening  of  the  session,  I  received  this  letter  from  the 
King  written  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning : 

"My  dear  Minister — While  waiting  for  the  mid- 
night mass,  from  which  I  have  just  returned,  I  found 
time  to  read  once  again,  and  study  the  bearing  of 
the  paragraph  in  question.  The  more  I  have  perused 
it,  the  more  I  find  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  give 
myself  this  stroke  of  flattery.  Let  the  Chambers 
give  it,  and  I  shall  feel  it  sensibly;  but  to  take 
the  initiative,  my  dear  minister,  will  scarcely  suit 
me,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  find  it 
accords  ill  with  my  habitual  simplicity,  and  above  all 
with  my  tastes.  Thus,  according  to  my  o^vn  idea,  I 
would  arrange  the  paragraph  preceding  that  or  those 
on  England ;  '  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign 
powers  pacific  and  amicable  assurances,  and  every- 
thing presages  to  us  the  duration  and  stability  of  the 
peace  we  enjoy.'  If,  however,  you  insist,  with  the 
council,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  idea,  undoubtedly 
most  flattering  to  me,  I  subjoin  the  maximum  of  what 
appears  to  me  possible,  and  I  do  not  conceal  from 
you  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  resign  myself  to  it.  It 
would  be  to  add  this  phrase  which  I  regret  already 
having  written : 

"  '  It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  increasing 
advantages  which  flow  from  it,  and  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  happiness  of  having  secured  them  to  France, 
in  the  midst  of  the  storms  which  have  assailed  us,  will 
attach  itself  to  the  memory  of  my  reign.' 
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"  But,  once  again,  I  prefer  and  ask  that  this  phrase 
may  not  issue  from  my  mouth." 

The  paragraph  was  reconsidered  in  the  council,  and 
we  had  much  difficulty  in  preserving  its  sense  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers 
pacific  and  amicable  assurances.  I  hope  that  the 
policy  which  has  maintained  general  peace  through 
so  many  storms  will  one  day  reflect  honour  on  the 
memoiy  of  my  reign." 

The  history  of  kings  does  not  offer  many  examples 
of  such  absence  of  display  and  charlatanism. 

Such  were  the  relations  and  mutual  proceedings 
between  King  Louis-Philippe  and  the  cabinet  of 
the  29th  of  October,  1840:  in  this  manner  was 
parliamentary  government  understood  and  practised 
at  that  epoch.  I  have  considered  the  leading  con- 
ditions of  this  system;  the  political  homogeneity 
of  the  cabinet;  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
party  it  has  for  political  ally  in  the  Chambers;  its 
continued  labour  to  rally  this  party  and  to  ensure 
the  prevalence  of  one  and  the  same  policy  with  the 
crown  and  the  Chambers;  the  harmony  thus  freely 
established  between  the  great  public  powers  as  their 
surest  source  of  credit  and  strength:  such  are  the 
essential  laws  of  parliamentary  government.  We 
scrupulously  observed  them.  I  do  not  maintain  that 
this  is  the  only  mode  of  free  government,  and  I  readily 
declare  it;  political  liberty  has  very  different  forms 
and  extremely  unequal  degrees;  parliamentary  go- 
vernment would  be  neither  natural  nor  possible  in 
the  federal  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
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nor  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  nor  in  certain  other  specific 
States  which  might  not  be  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  and  progress  of  liberty;  the  interests  and 
sentiments  of  different  countries  may  penetrate 
and  prevail,  by  more  than  one  road,  in  their  govern- 
ment. But  when,  through  aptness  of  situation  or  the 
course  of  destiny,  a  great  people  have  been  led  to  a 
desire  of  uniting  strongly  in  their  own  government  the 
stability  of  power  with  the  progress  of  liberty ;  when 
they  feel  the  necessity  of  finding  free  government  in 
constitutional  monarchy,  it  is  through  the  parliamen- 
tary system  that  they  have  the  best  chance  of  attaining 
their  end ;  for  this  system  is  the  only  one  which,  under 
the  monarchical  form,  lays  down  in  principle  and  as- 
sures in  fact  the  habitual  responsibility  of  power,  the 
first  and  indispensable  basis  of  political  liberty.  This 
is  a  difficult  system  to  exercise  and  establish :  public 
errors,  the  faults  of  power,  blind  or  perverse  passions, 
unforeseen  or  calculated  events,  may  disturb  its  march 
or  suspend  its  progress;  in  its  labour  of  formation, 
parliamentary  government  is  like  a  hot-house  plant, 
too  little  in  contact  with  the  external  temperature  of 
the  country  and  ill  able  to  bear  its  rough  shocks. 
But  is  it  to  parliamentary  government  alone  that  this 
fact  and  misfortune  ought  to  be  imputed?  Have  not 
all  forms  of  free  government  their  bad  chances  and 
evil  days?  Do  they  not  all  require  to  become  natur- 
alized amongst  people,  who  aspire  to  their  benefits  ? 
Away  with  hypocrisy  and  reserve !  When  parliamentary 
government  is  reproached  with  its  embarrassments  and 
checks,  it  is  too  often  on  free  government  itself  that 
the  blame  should  be  cast,  and  we  only  vent  so  much 
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illhumour  against  a  special  form  of  political  liberty  in 
dislike  of  the  difficult  labours  which  every  form  of 
free  govei'nment  imposes.  I  persist  in  my  double 
conviction :  free  government  is  the  end,  more  or  less 
near,  towards  which  in  these  days  all  nations  tend ; 
and  under  a  monarchy,  the  parliamentary  system  is 
the  natural  consequence  as  also  the  effective  instru- 
ment of  free  government.  Whatever  may  be  its  gaps 
and  obstacles,  this  system  will  inevitably  take  or  re- 
sume its  inherent  force  when  necessary  to  the  triumph 
of  political  liberty. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SPANISH  MARRIAGES. 
(1842—1847.) 

OUR   POLICY   TOWARDS   SPAIN   FROM    1833  JO    1842,   AND   ITS   TWO   PRIN- 
CIPLES.  QUESTION    OF    THE     MARRIAGE      OF    QUEEN     ISABELLA. OUR 

POLICY     IN    THAT     QUESTION. MISSION    OF     M.    PAGEOT     TO     LONDON, 

VIENNA,  AND    BERLIN. IDEA    OF   PRINCE  METTERNICH. IDEA   OF    THE 

COURT  OF  LONDON  FOR  PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  COBOURG. MY  COMMU- 
NICATIONS   WITH    THE     ENGLISH     CABINET     ON     THIS     SUBJECT. FALL 

OF   THE    REGENT   ESPARTERO. — CHANGE    OF   ATTITUDE  OF   THE  ENGLISH 

CABINET.  — M.  OLOZAGA   AND   QUEEN   ISABELLA. ^M.    GONZALES-BRAVO. 

M.    BRESSON,     AMBASSADOR     OF     FRANCE     AT    MADRID. SIR     HENRY 

BULWER,    MINISTER     OF     ENGLAND    AT    MADRID. RETURN     OF    QUEEN 

CHRISTINA    TO     SPAIN. — REFORM    OF     THE     SPANISH     CONSTITUTION   OF 

1837. GENERAL   NARVAEZ. SITUATION   OF    THE  VARIOUS  PRETENDERS 

TO  THE  HAND    OF   QUEEN   ISABELLA. DEATH    OF   THE    INFANTA  DONNA 

CARLOTTA. THE  COUNT  DE  TRAPANI. CONVERSATION  OF  KING  LOUIS- 
PHILIPPE     WITH     COUNT    APPONY. ABDICATION     OF     DON     CARLOS. 

NEGOTIATION     FOR     THE     MARRIAGE     OF     QUEEN     ISABELLA    WITH    THE 

COUNT    DE     TRAPANI. OUR     RELATIONS    ON   THIS    SUBJECT   WITH    THE 

ENGLISH    CABINET. TRUE    SENTIMENT    OF    QUEEN   CHRISTINA    FOR    THE 

MARRIAGE  OF   HER    TWO    DAUGHTERS. FIRST    IDEA    OF   THE    MARRIAGE 

OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MONTPENSIER  WITH  THE  INFANTA  DONNA  FER- 
NANDA.  CONVERSATIONS,  AT  THE  CHATEAU  d'eU,  WITH  LORD  ABER- 
DEEN  ON   THIS   SUBJECT. INTRIGUES     BETWEEN    MADRID   AND   LISBON 

IN  FAVOUR  OF  PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  COBOURG. — PARTICIPATION  OF  SIR 
HENRY  BULWER. LOYAL  NOTICE  OF  LORD  ABERDEEN. — MY  INSTRUC- 
TIONS    TO     M.     BRESSON. FALL     OF     GENERAL     NARVAEZ. CABINET 

MIRAFLORES IfY   MEMORANDUM    OF     THE    27TH   OF     FEBRUARY,    1846. 

CABINET    ISTURITZ. FALL     OF    THE    CABINET    OF     SIR    ROBERT    PEEL 
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AND   LORD   ABERDEEN. APPOINTMENT    OF   LORD    PALMERSTON   TO    THE 

FOIIEIGN   OFFICE.  — HIS    DESPATCH    OF    THE    19TH    OF    JULY,    1846. MY 

INSTRUCTIONS     TO     M.    BRESSON.— RESOLUTION     OF    QUEEN     CHRISTINA 

FOB   THE    TWO   MARRIAGES   OF   HER   DAUGHTERS. THE  DUKE  OF  CADIZ 

AND    THE   DUKE    DE     MONTPENSIER. — NEGOTIATION     ON    THIS    SUBJECT. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  TWO    MARRIAGES. THE    DUKE   DE  MONTPENSIER 

AND    THE     DUKE    d'aUMALE    IN    SPAIN. OPPOSITION   OF   THE    ENGLISH 

CABINET. ITS    INEFFICACY. CELEBRATION    OF   THE    TWO    MARRIAGES. 

THEIR    CONSEQUENCES. 

I  HAVE  related  in  these  "  Memoirs  "  our  policy  and 
conduct  towards  Spain,  from  the  death  of  King  Fer- 
dinand yiL,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1833,  to  the 
regency  of  General  Espartero,  from  the  8th  of  May 
1841  to  the  29th  of  July,  1843.  I  now  reach  the  most 
important  event  of  my  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs — 
the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  with  her  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  that  of  her  sister,  the  Infanta 
Donna  Fernanda,  with  the  youngest  son  of  King 
Louis-Philippe,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  Before 
stating  the  negotiations  and  resolutions  of  which 
these  marriages  were  the  object,  I  wish  to  recapitulate 
our  essential  and  pennanent  views,  previous  to  that 
time,  in  our  relations  with  Spain.  I  do  not  hold  that 
governments  are  called  upon  to  bind  themselves  to  a 
systematic  and  preconceived  policy:  the  affairs  of 
States  are  too  complicated  and  movable  to  be  always 
regulated  with  premeditation  and  on  logical  rules; 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  measure  of  consistency 
and  unity,  in  thought  and  acts,  essential  to  the  strength 
and  dignity  of  power — it  ought  not  to  be,  or  to  ap- 
pear improvident,  uncertain,  and  incoherent. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII,,  we  did  not  hesitate , 
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to  acknowledge  his  daughter  Isabella  as  heiress  to  his 
throne  and  Queen  of  Spain.  We  did  not  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  serious  inconveniences  for  France 
of  this  female  succession,  which  might  transfer  the 
throne  of  Spain  to  a  foreign  house,  a  rival  or  even 
enemy  of  French  interests.  Quite  recently  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  in 
Spain  the  family  rescript  of  Philip  Y.,  who  in  1714 
had  limited  the  succession  of  women  to  the  case  of  no 
male  heirs,  direct  or  collateral;  but,  after  a  struggle 
of  forty  years  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  IV.  and 
Ferdinand  VII.,  the  principle  of  feminine  succession, 
which  was  that  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy,  pre- 
vailed ;  the  last  acts  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  the 
Cortes  had  consecrated  it.  His  daughter  Isabella  was 
queen  by  right  and  in  fact.  She  had,  moreover,  on 
her  side,  in  the  nation  and  at  the  Spanish  court,  the 
liberal  and  moderate  parties,  or  rather  the  men  who 
recently  defended  with  energy  the  independence  of 
Spain,  and  who  now  aspired  to  found  in  their  country 
institutions  analogous  to  ours.  Her  cause  was  at 
once  the  cause  of  ancient  right,  of  the  legal  and  con- 
stitutional system  in  Spain.  We  did  not  confine 
ourselves  to  mere  acknowledgment;  we  promised 
her  our  support. 

A  reserve  in  this  policy  was  at  the  same  time 
indicated ;  we  were  careful  not  to  promise  intervention 
in  Spaui  by  French  arms  to  support,  on  demand, 
the  government  of  Queen  Isabella  ;  we  maintained 
expressly  on  this  point  our  liberty,  and  right  of  inter- 
ference in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  France. 
Not  only  did  we  adopt,  if  not  as  an  absolute  law,  at 
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least  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  system  of  nations ;  we 
were,  moreover,  convinced  that  all  such  intermeddling 
is  dangerous  and  compromising,  for  it  renders  the 
intrusive  government  responsible,  in  a  great  degree, 
for  the  conduct  and  destiny  of  the  party  on  whose 
behalf  it  thus  interferes.  The  example  of  French 
intervention  in  Spain  under  the  Restoration  was  for 
us,  in  this  respect,  a  solemn  warning  ;  it  had  proved 
momentarily  useful  and  glorious  to  the  government 
of  that  day,  as  an  act  of  boldness  and  force  success- 
fully accomplished  ;  but  it  soon  became  burdensome 
and  to  be  regretted ;  for  after  re-establishing  King  Fer- 
dinand VII.  on  the  throne,  the  French  royalty  found 
itself  beyond  the  condition  of  exercising  any  salutaiy 
action  on  his  government,  and  French  influence  be- 
came in  Spain  an  object  of  alarm  and  antipathy.  It 
is  through  such  trials  that  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ments vindicates  itself ;  they  must  learn,  by  resisting 
the  temptation  of  a  transient  success,  not  to  furnish 
a  spectacle  of  improvidence  and  impotence  which 
weakens  by  deteriorating  them.  King  Louis-Philippe 
possessed  in  a  rare  degree  this  difiicult  wisdom,  and 
I  take  honour  to  myself  for  having  fully  appreciated 
its  inherent  merit,  and  the  burden  it  imposed. 

Our  conduct  towards  Spain,  from  1833  to  1842, 
was  faithful  to  this  double  character  of  our  policy; 
we  gave  to  the  government  of  Queen  Isabella  and 
to  the  constitutional  system  in  that  government  not 
only  full  moral  support,  but  all  the  material  succour 
we  could  accord  without  entirely  engaging  France 
in  the  destinies  of  Spain,  and  without  rendering  the 
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French  government  responsible  for  tlie  vicissitudes 
or  errors  of  the  Spanish  cabinets.  We  assisted  those 
cabinets  to  triumph  over  the  Carlist  or  anarchical 
insurrections  by  which  they  were  assailed ;  but  we 
constantly  refused  to  exercise  in  Spain  any  direct  and 
preponderating  military  action.  When,  in  1840,  one 
of  these  insurrections  compelled  Queen  Christina  to 
abdicate  the  regency  and  quit  Spain,  we  guaranteed 
to  her  in  France  a  friendly  asylum  ;  but  we  con- 
tinued in  pacific  relations  with  the  Spanish  party 
which  had  deposed  her  ;  and  when  the  nominal  chief 
of  that  party,  the  regent  Espartero,  appeared  to  be- 
come, even  in  a  slight  degree,  a  regular  government, 
King  Louis- Philippe,  despite  his  personal  displeasure, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  him.  I  have  before  stated 
the  frivolous  and  arrogant  pretence  under  which  the 
regent  and  his  ministers  caused  this  conciliatory  step 
to  fail,  and  obliged  M.  de  Salvandy  to  return  to  France 
without  even  having  assumed  official  possession  of 
his  post.  He  had  not  arrived  at  Madrid  when  the 
first  of  the  insurrections — at  the  opening  monarchical 
but  soon  radical — burst  forth  against  the  new  regent ; 
and  which,  violently  repressed  at  Madrid  and  Barce- 
lona, were  destined,  after  eighteen  months  to  drive 
Espartero  in  his  turn  from  Spain  and  the  regency, 
and  to  end,  in  less  than  a  year,  in  the  return  of  Queen 
Christina  and  the  rule  of  the  moderate  party. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  revolutionary  shocks  and 
alternations,  a  particular  question  became,  from  day 
to  day,  and  by  the  progress  of  time  alone,  more 
urgent  and  important.  How  would  Queen  Isabella 
marry?     She  had  only  reached  the  age  of  twelve; 
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but  her  future  marriage  was  already,  in  Spain,  in 
France,  and  in  Europe,  the  object  of  preoccupation 
with  all  politicians  not  destitute  of  foresight.  In 
no  quarter  were  these  preoccupations  more  serious 
than  with  the  French  cabinet.  It  is  a  commonplace 
sajdng  that,  in  our  European  position,  friendly  and 
intimate  relations  with  Spain  are  most  important  to 
France;  but  the  most  truthful  commonplace  sayings 
become  a  little  worn  out  by  repetition,  and  from  time 
to  time  we  must  go  back  to  their  source  that  we  may 
learn  to  estimate  their  full  value.  It  suffices  to  cast 
an  eye  over  the  map  of  Europe  to  see  how  much  it 
concerns  France  that  Spain  should  naturally  court  her 
alliance,  and  remain  unconnected  with  every  European 
combination  hostile  to  French  interests.  For  four 
centuries  history  has  spoken  Avith  geography.  The 
union  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  under 
the  sceptre  or  dominant  influence  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  11. ,  produced,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
perils  and  reverses  of  France.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  the  glory  of  French  policy,  personified 
in  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis  XIY.,  to  have  broken 
the  inimical  circle  with  which  France  was  surrounded, 
and  to  have  rescued  Spain  from  German  preponder- 
ance, by  placing  on  her  throne,  in  compliance  with  her 
wish,  a  piince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  is  to  this 
great  fact  that,  in  spite  of  some  contrary  incidents, 
France  owed,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  European 
pacification  and  the  active  co-operation  of  Spain  in  the 
struggles  in  which  she  was  engaged.  And  from  the 
first  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  it  is  by  hav- 
ing, through  the  excess  and  perfidy  of  his  ambition, 
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alienated  Spain  from  France,  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  found,  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  a  permanent 
danger  and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  reverses. 
Evidently  and  precisely  on  account  of  the  contrary 
chances  opened  by  the  establishment  of  the  female  suc- 
cession in  Spain,  it  became  an  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  France  to  maintain  at  Madrid  the  work  of  Louis 
Xiy. ;  the  dynastic  interest  was,  in  this,  quite  secon- 
dary; a  French  interest  was  essentially  involved. 

As  soon  as  the  question  presented  itself.  King 
Louis-Philippe  proved  by  his  resolutions  and  lan- 
guage his  resolute  and  patriotic  foresight.  The 
temptation  to  lend  a  complacent  ear  to  the  interest  of 
his  own  family  was  great;  the  prevailing  desire  in 
Spain,  in  the  mind  of  Queen  Christina,  with  the 
whole  moderate  party,  and  in.  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish 
army,  called  to  the  throne  of  Madrid  one  of  his  sons, 
particularly  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  The  King  con- 
stantly repulsed  this  idea.  It  was  his  general  reso- 
lution not  to  furnish  any  specious  motive  for  the 
jealousies  of  Europe,  and,  above  all,  for  those  of 
England.  We  had,  besides,  little  confidence  in  the 
political  state  of  Spain,  and  no  desire  to  become 
responsible  for  it.  "  In  truth,"  he  wrote  to  me,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1841,  "it  is  essential  to  say 
to  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  at  present,  for  the  hand  of  Isabella  II,, 
Before  disputing  about  the  throne  of  Spain,  it  should 
be  ascertained  if  there  will  be  a  throne  in  Spain 
to  occupy.  Be  well  assured,  my  dear  minister, 
we  can  never  find  but  one  cause  for  astonishment 
in  Spain,  namely,  that  she  is  not  successively  a  prey 
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to  every  possible  variety  of  political  troubles  and  dis- 
tractions. We  must  keep  carefully  out  of  all  this ; 
for,  as  I  see  things,  we  are  exposed  to  no  danger 
beyond  that  of  being  drawn  in,  like  those  who  in 
manufactories  approach  their  fingers  to  the  moving 
cylinders  which  grind  all  that  comes  in  contact  with 
them."  He  watched  with  solicitude  every  movement 
that  might  impel  him  in  that  direction.  "  I  see  an 
occurrence  peeping  out,"  he  wrote  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  1843,  "  on  which  you  well  know  my  opinion 
— it  is  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  Spanish  request 
for  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  The  idea  of  a  refusal  is 
alarming,  from  the  eiFect  it  would  produce  in  Spain, 
which  country  it  would  inevitably  drive  into  hostility 
against  France  and  me.  I  feel  the  embarrassment : 
we  can  only  refuse  when  an  offer  is  made,  or  we 
expose  ourselves  to  hear  it  said,  Who  told  you  we 
were  dreaming  of  you?  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
allow  the  Spaniards  to  be  drawn  on  to  this  offer 
in  the  presumption  that  a  national  proposal  from 
Spain  excludes  the  possibility  of  rejection  and  would 
perforce  lead  to  acceptance.  We  ought  therefore, 
I  think,  to  instruct  our  agents  to  evade  and  frus- 
trate, as  far  as  they  are  able,  any  proposition  relative 
to  my  son."  The  slightest  incident  connected  with 
this  subject  excited  his  attention.  "  I  send  you  a 
number  of  the  '  Morning  Post,'  "  he  wrote  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1842,  "  which  contains  a  pretended  letter, 
evidently  a  fabrication,  from  Queen  Christina  to  Donj 
Carlos.  In  reading  it,  you  will  not  mistake  the] 
object  of  this  forgery,  which  is  to  persuade  Englisl 
credulity  that  I  wish  one  of  my  sons  to  become  th< 
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husband  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  that  it  is  Christina  who 
does  not  desire  it.   CredatJudceusl  .  .  .  The  difficulty 
of  destroying  these  illusions,  suspicions,  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  our  interests,  in  the  minds  of  the  English, 
after  forty  years  of  contact  with  them,  as  also,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  after  the  thirteen  years  of  my  reign,  con- 
siderably shakes  the  confidence  I  felt  of  establishing 
between  Paris  and  London  the  cordial  and  sincere  un- 
derstanding, so  necessary,  as  I  think,  to  the  real  advan- 
tage of  both  countries,  and  the  true  Alcazar  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.     What  is  to  be  expected  after  what 
Bresson  says  Lord  Cowley  has  written  to  Lord  West^ 
moreland.  'that   I    owned  to  him    I  had  anxiously 
desired,  wished  one  of  my  sons  to  espouse  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  but  he  believed  I  wished  it  no  longer,  since 
I  was  assured  that  war  would  le  the  result  of  such  an 
alliance '  ?     And  when  I  told  him,  for  the  thirtieth 
time,  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  disposition  for 
this  marriage,  and  that  all  my  sons  were  equally  op^ 
posed  to  it.  Lord  Cowley  replied,  with  the  urgency  I 
described  to  you,  '-Your  Majesty  has  always  said  so.^^^ 
It  is  not  in  official  documents,  or  in  interviews 
with   foreign  diplomatists,   but  in  the  intimate  and 
confidential   correspondence  of  King  Louis-Philippe 
with  myself,  that  I  find  these  positive  testimonies  of 
his  firm  and  spontaneous  resolution  not  to  seek  or 
accef)t  the  throne  of  Spain  for  one  of  his  sons — as  in 
1831  he  had  declined  the  throne  of  Belgium  for  the 
Duke  de  Nemours.     He  sacrificed  without  hesitation 
to  the  general  interest  of  a  true  and  solid  European 
peace,  all  thoughts  of  personal  and  family  aggrandize- 
ment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  also  resolved  not 
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to  sacrifice  the  special  interest  which  France  had  in 
preserving  her  natural  intimacy  with  Spain ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  Spanish 
throne  was  evidently  the  natural  and  proved  means  of 
accomplishing  that  result.  I  completely  shared,  on 
both  points,  the  King's  sentiments  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  question  of  the  Spanish  marriage  appeared,  this 
double  idea  became  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  I 
acquainted  our  chief  foreign  agents  with  this  imme- 
diately. "Our  policy  is  simple,"  I  wrote  to  Count 
de  Flahault  on  the  27th  of  March,  1842.  "In 
London,  and  probably  elsewhere,  they  would  not  like 
to  see  one  of  our  princes  reigning  in  Madrid.  We 
comprehend  the  exclusion  and  accept  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  European  peace  and  equilibrium. 
]]ut,  in  the  same  interest,  we  return  it ;  we  cannot 
admit,  on  the  throne  of  Madrid,  any  prince  uncon- 
nected with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  has  many 
husbands  to  offer,  princes  of  Naples  and  Lucca,  sons 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  sons  of  the  Infant  Don  Francisco. 
AVe  neither  propose  nor  object  to  any  of  these.  What 
suits  Spain  will  suit  us,  but  always  within  the  range 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  This  is  indispensable  to 
our  French  interest ;  and  I  hold  that  it  is  also  the 
interest  of  Spain  and  that  of  all  Europe." 

Some  months  before,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1841, 
I  had  held  the  same  language  with  Count  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire  :  "  We  ought  not  to  desire,  and  we  do  not 
desire  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  a  French  Bourbon ;  but 
that  French  interest  may  maintain  its  just  share,  we 
must  have  a  Bourbon.  There  are  several  at  Naples^ 
and  Lucca;  there  are  two  branches  in  Spain.    Betwee 
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them  we  have  preferences,  but  no  selected  choice ;  we 
shall  decide,  when  the  time  arrives,  according  to 
what  may  be  possible  and  advantageous.  This  is  the 
essence  of  our  policy,  without  mental  reservation  or 
opposing  aspirations.  But  I  incline  to  think  that, 
while  acting  and  speaking  in  general  according  to  our 
real  views,  w-e  ought  not  to  proclaim  at  present  and 
openly  our  personal  disinterestedness.  People  are 
uneasy  in  regard  to  this ;  let  them  remain  so  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  on  the  day  of  decision  let  the  clear 
sacrifice  of  all  French  pretensions  serve  us  against  the 
pretensions  of  others.  Think  of  this  and  give  me  your 
opinion." 

On  this  last  point,  the  information  I  received  from 
abroad  and  the  unforeseen  incidents  which,  from  day 
to  day,  occurred  in  Spain  and  threatened  the  sudden 
explosion  of  all  the  questions,  modified  my  first  idea. 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  taking,  without  further  delay,  a 
determined  and  openly  declared  position  with  regard 
to  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella.  I  did  not  conceal 
from  myself  the  inconveniences  which  might  result 
from  such  a  declaration,  the  embarrassment  it  might 
occasion  to  particular  governments,  above  all  the 
susceptibilities  it  would  excite  in  Spain,  and  which  ill- 
disposed  parties  might  employ  to  our  detriment.  But 
these  considerations  yielded,  in  my  eyes,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  policy  perfectly  clear,  at  once  dignified 
and  disinterested  on  the  part  of  the  King,  effectual 
for  French  interests  without  compromising  them.,  and 
which  would  bind  ourselves  against  all  temptation, 
while  leaving  us  our  liberty  of  action  if  the  basis  of 
that  policy  should  be  disputed.     The  King  eagerly 
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adopted  my  views,  and  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1842,  I 
wrote  to  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  :  "  I  know  not  what 
Avill  happen  in  Spain ;  but  something  will  occur  and 
everything  is  possible.  All  there  is  in  confusion,  in 
decomposition,  in  labour.  The  Carlists,  the  Christinos, 
the  Esparterists,  the  Republicans,  all  agitate  and  con- 
spire together  or  separately,  either  in  the  old  track  or 
by  seeking  new  roads.  Usurpation,  transactions,  vic- 
tories exclusive  or  divided,  marriages  and  protections 
of  all  kinds,  they  think  of  everything,  they  hope  for 
everything,  they  prepare  for  everything.  It  is  a  chaos 
whence,  in  all  probability,  nothing  good  will  emerge, 
but  which  will  not  ferment  the  less,  and  will  expose  us 
to  many  inconveniences.  One  of  these,  the  chief  per- 
haps, is,  and  ever  will  be,  English  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions. If  we  had  really  a  good  understanding  with 
England,  if  we  acted  truly  in  concert,  were  it  only  for 
a  time,  and  reserving  for  the  present  our  traditions  of 
rivalry,  at  this  day  a  little  puerile,  the  affairs  of 
Spain  would  be  speedily  arranged.  I  scarcely  expect 
this,  and  yet  this  is  the  path  in  which  we  must  always 
follow,  for  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  lead  to  the  end ; 
if  we  do  not  reach  it,  we  shall  at  least  remain  in  the 
right  road,  and  our  own  position  has  a  chance  of 
gaining  rather  than  losing  by  it.  The  adhesion  of 
the  English  cabinet  to  our  attitude,  during  the  short 
embassy  of  Salvandy,  was  very  tardy,  but  not  without 
its  value ;  something  remains  of  it ;  they  doubt  now 
at  Madrid  the  persistence  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston;  the  Spanish  revolutionary 
party  no  longer  relies  as  it  did  on  English  protection ; 
this  is  a  commencement  of  mistrust,  hesitation,  and 
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separation.  We  must  sustain,  in  this  sense,  slowly, 
gently,  so  as  not  to  aggravate  instead  of  diminishing 
them,  the  susceptibilities  which  constitute  our  difficulty, 
but  nevertheless  we  must  sustain  them ;  for  it  is  by 
detaching  England  from  the  Spanish  revolutionists 
that  we  may  hope  to  effect  something  in  Spain,  for 
Spain  and  for  ourselves. 

"  I  have  discussed  all  this  thoroughly  with  M. 
Pageot  who  has  returned  from  Madrid  with  Salvandy, 
and  who  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Spain  as 
it  is,  the  parties,  the  men,  their  position,  their  projects, 
and  all  that  can  be  hoped  or  feared  from  them.  He 
is  equally  well  informed  of  all  that  we  think  and  wish 
here.  I  send  him  to  you.  He  will  give  you  full 
information  of  things  as  they  are.  I  incline  to  think 
that  after  having  conferred  with  him,  you  would  do 
well  to  find  him  some  opportunity  of  conversing  also 
with  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  men  who  ought  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  Spain  and  ourselves.  See,  and  decide  yourself 
what  would  be  expedient  and  possible.  Pageot  is  a 
man  of  talent,  sense,  discretion,  and  discipline  ;  he 
will  do  nothing  but  what  you  tell  him. 

"  When  he  returns,  I  wish  to  send  him  to  Vienna 
and  Berlin  to  carry  there  the  same  information,  in 
addition  to  what  he  may  acquire  in  London." 

M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  replied  to  me  without  delay 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1842  : 

"  Pageot  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  have 
listened  to  him  with  great  interest.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  your  policy,  and  I  most  cordially  coincide 
in  it.     I  have  just  seen  Lord  Aberdeen.     I  told  him 
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that  you  had  sent  me  a  living  despatch,  and  if  he 
desired  to  hear  it  speak,  I  would  send  it  to  him 
willingly.  We  agreed  that  I  should  bring  M.  Pageot 
to  the  Foreign  Office  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

The  interview  took  place  accordingly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  and  M.  Pageot  ac- 
quitted himself  of  his  mission  with  as  much  discretion 
as  frankness.  After  speaking  of  the  general  state  of 
Spain,  of  the  regent  Espartero,  and  of  the  chances, 
good  or  bad,  of  his  position,  he  entered  on  the  question 
of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella.  "  The  King,"  he 
said,  "  does  not  seek  or  desire  the  hand  of  this  young 
sovereign  for  one  of  his  sons.  He  is  aware  that  a 
powerful  party  in  Spain  wishes  this  union ;  but  he 
thinks  he  owes  to  the  repose  of  Europe  the  sacrifice 
of  a  combination  which  might  be  considered  as 
exclusively  advantageous  to  France.  Nevertheless, 
while  making  this  renunciation  sincerely  and  without 
mental  reservation,  he  requires  in  return  that  the 
crown  of  Spain  will  not  be  removed  from  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  There  are  several  branches  of 
that  house  and  several  members  of  each  branch ;  the 
Queen's  husband  ought  to  be  selected  from  amongst 
them;  the  King  neither  recommends  nor  excludes 
anyone  in  particular." — "Really,"  said  Lord  Aber- 
deen, "  I  do  not  comprehend  such  a  declaration ;  I  do 
not  see  in  virtue  of  what  right  you  interpose  in  this 
question.  The  Queen  of  Spain  should  remain  i'ree  to 
choose  the  husband  that  pleases  her ;  this  is  an  extra- 
vagant pretension,  I  was  going  to  say  contrary  to  moral 
propriety,  to  impose  on  her  such  or  such  a  choice." 
— "  It  is  not  the  Queen  herself,  you  are  well  aware, 
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my  lord,"  interrupted  M.  de  Sainte- Aulaire,  "  who  will 
decide  this  question,  but  in  reality  the  government, 
as  depositary  of  her  authority,  at  the  moment  of  her 
determination." — "  We  only  return,"  said  M.  Pageot, 
"exclusion  for  exclusion." — "We  exclude  no  one," 
replied  Lord  Aberdeen ;  "  this  is  purely  a  domestic 
matter  in  which  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere." —  "  In 
that  case,  I  may  tell  the  King's  government  that  if 
Queen  Isabella  wishes  to  marry  her  cousin,  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  you  would  make  no  objection." — "Ah, 
I  do  not  say  that;  it  would  disturb  the  balance  of 
Europe ;  that  would  be  a  different  affair." 

The  discussion  continued  on  this  topic  without 
advancing  a  step,  each  speaker  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion with  very  unequal  arguments.  M .  Pageot,  a  few 
days  after,  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  at  first  assumed  the  same  character;  they 
mutually  contested  the  right  of  exclusion  alternately 
demanded  by  each.  But  by  degrees  the  question  of 
right  gave  place  to  that  of  conduct,  and  argument 
yielded  to  policy.  "  There  is  no  intention  of  imposing 
a  choice  on  Queen  Isabella,"  said  M.  Pageot;  "  we  do 
not  hold  that  language  in  Spain ;  we  come  to  you  in 
a  spirit  of  good  understanding  and  say.  This  is  the 
attitude  which,  at  the  epoch  of  an  event  which  must 
necessarily  take  place,  our  interests,  honour,  and 
consideration  in  the  world,  call  upon  us  to  assume. 
Let  us  agree  on  the  settlement  of  a  question  which, 
if  it  remains  in  uncertainty  until  mature,  may  lead 
to  a  general  convulsion.  You  possess,  at  Madrid,  the 
confidence  of  the  men  who  at  present  dispose  of  the 
destinies  of  Spain.     Make  them  understand  the  im- 
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poi'tance  of  the  question,  and  the  necessity  of  solving 
it  in  a  sense  which  may  conduce  at  once  to  the 
happiness  of  the  Queen,  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
Spain,  and  the  peace  of  Europe." — "This,"  said  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  "is  another  point  of  view.  First,  I 
must  tell  you  that  we  have  entered  into  no  engage- 
ment with  the  actual  government  of  Spain  having 
for  object  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
from  the  Spanish  throne.  I  will  add,  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  forming  such  an  engagement,  and  I 
am  free  to  say  that  I  should  find  it  very  easy,  with- 
out interfering  by  right  in  a  question  which  in  fact 
Spain  ought  to  settle  for  herself,  to  use  concilia- 
tory language  at  Madrid,  which  might  dispose  the 
Spanish  government  to  seek  a  solution  calculated 
to  satisfy  all  the  interests  involved."  The  next  day, 
at  the  Queen's  levee,  M.  Pageot  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  same 
subject:  "They  have  destroyed  all  the  old  means 
of  government,"  said  the  Duke  to  him,  with  his  firm 
and  brief  good  sense,  "and  they  have  not  replaced 
them  by  any  other;  the  two  great  powers,  England 
and  France,  should  concert  together  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Spain.  This  is  my  opinion."  Before  quit- 
ting London,  M.  Pageot  had  a  second  interview  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which,  laying  aside  the  argument 
of  right,  both  placed  the  question  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  had  rested  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  When 
taking  leave  of  M.  Pageot,  Lord  Aberdeen  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand  and  said :  "  I  hope  you  go  away 
satisfied."—" I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  M.  Pageot, 
"  that  the  King's  government  will  be  so.      Suffer  me 
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to  repeat  before  you  the  assurances  which  in  your 
name  I  shall  carry  back.  You  have  said  to  me :  '  We 
have  formed  no  engagement  with  the  existing  Spanish 
government,  having  for  object  the  exclusion  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  from  the  throne  of  Spain.  We 
shall  enter  into  none  of  that  nature.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  use  our  endeavours  to  make  that  government 
understand  that  it  is  essential  to  its  own  interests  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella 
in  a  sense  satisfactory  to  the  interests  of  all.'  " — "  That 
is  precisely  what  I  said,"  was  Lord  Aberdeen's  reply. 
After  giving  me  an  account  of  his  mission  to 
London,  M.  Pageot  left  Paris  for  Vienna.  Prince 
Metternich,  always  anxious  to  display  his  foresight 
and  influence,  observed,  when  he  saw  him :  "  I  know 
all  that  you  have  said  in  London;  I  know  all  that 
has  been  said  to  you  in  reply.  You  wish  to  learn 
my  opinion  on  the  same  subject;  I  shall  tell  it  to 
you  frankly.  I  think,  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  you 
have  no  right  to  say  to  Spain  that  the  Queen  shall 
or  shall  not  marry  such  or  such  a  prince  ;  this  would 
be  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  independence  of  a  sovereign 
state,  and  no  power  holds  such  a  right  with  respect 
to  another.  But  while  denying  you  this  right,  we 
recognize  that  of  examining  to  what  point  it  may  suit 
you  to  oppose  the  accomplishment  of  an  act  which 
you  may  consider  hostile  to  your  interests  or  me- 
nacing to  your  security ;  the  right  of  peace  and  war 
is  equally  a  privilege  of  sovereignty ;  this  I  have  no 
power  to  dispute  with  you  any  more  than  I  have  that 
of  acknowledging  your  right  to  impose  your  will  on 
Spain.     So  much  for  the  question  of  right.     With 
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respect  to  that  of  fact,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  f  i 
with  the  same  frankness.  This  is  a  point  which  can- 
not be  determined  except  by  a  transaction  which 
would  not  be  the  triumph  of  either  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples in  contest  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
but  their  reconciliation.  This  transaction  is  the 
marriage  of  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  with  Queen  Isabella. 
But  here  another  difficulty  presents  itself:  on  what 
conditions  can  this  marriage  be  effected?  If  the  son 
of  Don  Carlos  becomes  merely  the  husband  of  the 
Queen,  he  unites  the  two  persons  but  not  the  two 
principles.  The  same  thing  would  occur  if  Queen 
Isabella  renounced  the  crown  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  son  of  Don  Carlos.  We  must  therefore  find  a 
combination  which  blends  persons  and  principles. 
This  combination  would  realize  itself  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  co-sovereignty  of  which  the  history 
of  Spain  itself  furnishes  an  example.  Without  this 
combination,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  great  difficulty  unfortunately  created 
by  the  will  of  Ferdinand  VII.  This  idea  I  have 
entertained  for  a  long  time;  but  I  have  not  until 
now  communicated  it.  I  think  the  moment  has 
arrived  for  doing  so.  I  have,  in  consequence,  recently 
instructed  Baron  de  Neumann  to  submit  it  to  the 
cabinet  of  London.  I  beg  of  you,  Prince  Metternich 
added,  addressing  himself  to  our  ambassador,  the 
Count  de  Flahault,  who  was  present  at  the  interview, 
to  bring  it  equally  before  your  government.  My 
despatch  to  Baron  de  Neumann  is  of  the  31st  of  last 
March,  and  I  expect  the  answer  towards  the  18th 
or  20th  of  this  month." 
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This  idea  of  Prince  Metternich — so  he  named  it, 
not  wishing  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  formal  pro- 
])Osition  to  which  he  saw  little  prospect  of  success — 
answered  extremely  well  to  his  situation  in  Europe 
and  the  personal  turn  of  his  mind.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  compound  Avith  facts  rather  than  principles ; 
he  accepted  -  practical,  not  rational  inconsistency. 
This  was  the  mark  of  a  resolute  mind  and  a  prudent 
character.  In  place  of  these  adjectives  I  might 
substitute  others  less  flattering,  for  faults  and  ac- 
complishments tread  closely  on  each  other;  but  I 
prefer  seeing  and  displaying  in  eminent  men  their 
great  qualities  rather  than  their  defects.  In  the 
liberty  of  speculative  conversation,  Prince  Metternich 
was  right:  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  Don  Carlos 
with  Queen  Isabella,  concluded  after  the  abdication 
of  his  father,  in  the  name  of  the  union  of  rights  and 
persons,  would  have  been,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
mode  of  restoring  internal  peace  to  Spain,  and  of 
procuring  for  her  Queen  the  recognition  of  all  the 
powers  of  Europe;  but  nothing  could  be  more  difficult 
and  improbable  than  the  conclusion  of  this  marriage 
on  the  terms  suggested ;  neither  logic  nor  the  history 
of  Spain  supported  it;  Queen  Isabella  I.  and  King 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  mutually  no  contesting 
claims ; — they  united  the  kingdoms  of  Castille  and 
Arragon,  and  reigned  conjointly  over  Spain  by 
placing  common  rights  in  common  exercise.  In  our 
days,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  rights  to  be  recon- 
ciled in  Spain  sprang  from  two  opposing  principles, 
and  their  champions  struggled  for  systems  of  govern- 
ment essentially  different — the  constitutional  system 
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and  absolute  power.  We  had  recognized  and  sup- 
ported in  Spain  the  first  of  these  principles ;  it  did 
not  object  that  after  the  abdication  of  his  father,  the 
son  of  Don  Carlos,  not  in  vindication  of  his  own  right, 
but  as  an  act  of  policy,  should  marry  Queen  Isabella. 
We  did  not  misapprehend  the  advantages  of  this 
combmation  for  the  internal  pacification  of  Spain, 
and  the  position  of  its  government  in  Europe.  The 
sons  of  Don  Carlos  were  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Philip  V. ;  we  were  ready  to  admit  them  on  that  title, 
provided  they  accepted  the  great  facts  accomplished 
in  Spain  itself,  and  that  Spain  itself  agreed  to  accept 
them.  Faithful  to  my  instructions,  M.  Pageot,  Avith- 
out  absolutely  rejecting  the  idea  of  Prince  Metter-  % 
nich,  reduced  and  confined  it  to  these  limits :  "  What 
will  you  do,  my  prince,"  he  said,  "  if  the  marriage  of 
the  son  of  Don  Carlos  with  the  Queen  is  impossible 
except  on  these  conditions?" — ''The  son  of  Don 
Carlos,"  replied  Prince  Metternich,  "  on  the  best  con- 
ditions possible ;  but  the  policy  of  Austria  will  vary 
according  to  those  conditions.  In  our  system  we  take 
the  initiative ;  we  go  everywhere,  to  Bourges,  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  Madrid  itself.  We  are  consistent  with 
ourselves ;  we  do  not  propose  to  Don  Carlos  to  re- 
nounce his  right;  we  engage  him  only  to  unite  it  to 
the  right  that  opposes  him,  to  blend  them  together. 
We  can  hold  this  language  without  being  accused  of 
abandoning  him;  but,  in  your  system,  we  can  no 
longer  put  ourselves  in  the  front ;  we  can  only  say  toj 
Don  Carlos,  if  he  consults  us.  This  is  your  last  chance  ;J 
accept  it,  it  will  not  repeat  itself.  In  the  first  case, 
therefore,  we  act;  in  the  second,  we  tolerate." 
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The  question  thus  distinctly  laid  down  on  both 
sides,  M.  Pageot  left  Vienna  and  proceeded  to  Berlin. 
Our  overtures  there  were  well  received.  The  Minister 
for  Foreign  Aifairs,  Baron  de  Billow,  while  adhering 
to  the  idea  of  Prince  Metternich,  left  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  he  expected  little  success  from  it; 
that,  in  his  eyes,  the  disinterestedness  of  King  Louis- 
Philippe,  in  the  case  of  his  own  sons,  sufficed  for 
European  policy,  and  that  our  principle,  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Isabella  with  a  descendant  of  Philip  Y., 
would  encounter  no  objection  at  Berlin. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  therefore,  our  position  was 
taken  and  our  intentions  well  known  to  the  cabinets 
which  took  a  serious  interest  in  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Isabella.  Towards  the  same  epoch,  I  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  that  nothing  yet  pressed  us  to 
act  in  Spain,  and  to  exercise  at  Madrid  the  policy 
we  had  announced  in  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 
When  at  the  commencement  of  this  same  year,  M.  de 
Salvandy  was  compelled  to  leave  Madrid  without 
accomplishing  his  mission,  M.  Olozaga,  at  that  time 
minister  of  Spain  in  France,  also  quitted  Paris,  leav- 
ing, as  we  did  at  Madrid,  a  simple  charge  d'affaires. 
His  relations  with  me,  during  his  short  stay,  had 
been  easy,  agreeable,  and  to  all  appearance,  full  of 
good- will.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  quick  in- 
telligence, and  sparkling  with  complaisance ;  bust- 
ling, supple,  fertile  in  expedients  and  movements  in 
the  service  of  his  ambition,  without  scruples  or  pre- 
judices, and  enchained  in  the  bonds  of  the  Spanish 
radical  party,  although  he  sometimes  endeavoured  to 
shake  them  off.     He  passed  through  Paris  in   Sep- 
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tember  1842,  on  his  way  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  on 
account  of,  or  under  the  pretext  of  a  commercial 
mission.  He  called  upon  me,  and  I  immediately 
jrave  the  King:  an  account  of  our  interview.  "  I  have 
seen  M.  Olozaga,"  I  said ;  "  it  is  not  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  who  has  met  the  minister 
of  Spain,  it  is  M.  Olozaga  who  has  called  on  M. 
Guizot;  this  was  well  explained  and  understood 
beforehand.  I  found  him,  with  respect  to  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  very  reasonable  and  very  power- 
less. We  touched  on  all  questions.  Will  the  Rodil 
ministry  recently  formed,  last?  Will  the  Queen,  who 
is  near  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  year,  have 
immediately  a  guardian  instead  of  a  tutor,  and  will 
she  choose  him  herself?  Will  her  maiTiage  soon  be 
seriously  thought  of?  What  do  people  already  think 
on  that  subject?  On  all  these  points,  this  is  the 
summary  of  our  conversation.  There  is  nothing 
decided  either  in  the  government  or  in  public  opinion. 
The  opinion  of  the  public  and  the  conduct  of  the 
government  might  be  led,  in  such  or  such  a  direction, 
as  desired,  and  in  accordance  with  the  relations  and 
foreign  policy  of  Spain.  A  marriage  with  one  of  the 
sons  of  Don  Carlos  is  the  only  one  which  Spain 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  induced  to 
tolerate;  she  would  see  therein  a  Don  Miguel,  the 
ruin  of  all  liberal  institutions,  an  imminent  peril 
for  all  the  interests  and  persons  which  have  prevailed, 
do  prevail,  and  will  continue  to  prevail  in  Spain.  A 
marriage  Avith  the  Duke  of  Cadiz  would  not  be  ] 
easy ;  it  has  been  completely  marred.  Several  other ' 
ideas    have   been    put   forward,    but    very   lightly; 
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they  are  thought  no  more  of.  The  Spanish  pubhc 
bestows  little  attention  on  that  aifair.  The  English 
influence  is  much  diminished ;  it  weighs  on  everybody. 
The  tete-a-tete  in  which  France  has  left  Spain  with 
England  has  not  injured  France ;  but  it  must  not  be 
suffered  to  remain  permanent.  It  is  towards  France 
that  all  Spain  turns  at  this  moment ;  but  France  must 
not  turn  her  back.  All  this  was  filtered  out  in  words 
somewhat  obscure,  timid,  and  twisted,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  man  who,  in  the  main,  has  not  much  to  say, 
but  who  wishes  to  imply  he  has  said  something,  and- 
at  the  same  time  fears  to  say  too  much.  I  see,  on 
the  whole,  nothing  which  indicates  anything  to  be 
done,  or  calculated  to  change  the  situation. 

"  If  I  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  anything  in  M. 
Olozaga's  thought,  as  to  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Isabella,  I  should  say  that  a  union  with  one  of  the 
Neapohtan  princes,  in  preference  to  any  other,  pre- 
dominated there,  but  most  indirectly  and  vaguely." 

Things  did  not  long  remain  thus  stationary.  In 
Spain,  the  government  of  Espartero  entered  into  its 
phase  of  decline  ;  various  cabinets  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly  at  Madrid;  a  violent  insurrection 
exploded  at  Barcelona;  the  regent  bombarded  the 
city,  which  capitulated,  but  pursued  its  grievances 
and  resistance  in  another  form.  Deputies  from 
Catalonia  presented  an  address  to  the  Cortes  against 
the  measures  of  the  regent,  who  responded  by  dis-- 
solving  the  Cortes.  At  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna, 
this  revolutionary  ferment  and  visible  weakness  of  the 
military  regency  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  called  back  to 
the   stage  of  Europe  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  their 
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chances  for  the  future.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1843, 
in  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
secret  supplies,  M.  de  Lamartine  vehemently  attacked 
our  policy  towards  Spain,  accusing  it  of  being  un- 
settled, wavering,  and  ineffective.  The  moment  had 
arrived  for  accepting  this  debate  in  its  full  extent. 
1  laid  open  our  entire  idea  and  conduct  in  the 
relations,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  between  France 
and  Spain.  I  showed  how  we  had  constantly  and 
effectually  supported  Spain  in  her  trials,  by  scrupu- 
lously respecting  her  independence.  I  refused  to  join 
in  the  suspicions  of  disloyalty  and  usui'pation  raised 
against  the  regent  Espartero,  and  I  seized  at  the  same 
time  the  opportunity  of  restoring  Queen  Christina 
to  the  position  which  was  her  due.  "  This  noble 
princess,"  I  said,  "  governed  Spain  with  moderation 
and  gentleness ;  under  her  rule,  political  liberty  com- 
menced in  that  country.  She  has  displayed,  in  a  most 
difficult  situation  for  a  woman,  equal  courage  and 
clemency;  she  is  the  niece  of  our  King,  she  is  of 
French  blood,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  have 
not  beheved,  and  we  do  not  believe,  that  it  was  the 
right  and  duty  of  France  to  employ  force  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  to  replace  her  in  possession  of  the  regency, 
and  the  moderate  party  in  possession  of  power.  We 
have  a  deep  respect  for  the  independence  of  nations, 
and  for  the  development,  even  for  the  wanderings  of  I 
their  liberty.  We  think  it  the  duty  of  the  French] 
government  not  to  employ  force,  except  to  place 
France  herself  in  safety  from  dangers  which  threaten! 
her  important  interests.  There  is  one  point,  one  ques-i 
tion  in  which  we  believe  the  great  interests  of  France] 
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to  be  seriously  engaged ;  we  respect  profoundly  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  nation  and  monarchy ; 
but  if  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  overthrown ;  if  the 
sovereign  who  reigns  tO'day  in  Spain  were  deprived 
of  her  throne;  if  Spain  were  delivered  over  to  an 
exclusive  influence  dangerous  to  us;  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  drive  from  the  throne  of  Spain  the 
glorious  family  which  has  sat  there  since  Louis  XIY., 
then,  indeed,  I  should  advise  my  King  and  my  country 
to  look  to  it,  and  act  accordingly." 

As  soon  as  this  speech  reached  Madrid  it  made 
a  strong  and  at  first  a  favourable  impression.  Our 
charge  d^affaires^  the  Duke  de  Gllicksburg,  wrote  as 
follows :  ^  "  The  enlightened  men  of  the  moderate 
party  accept  it  as  a  guarantee  for  their  principles  and 
for  the  monarchy ;  the  journal  '  El  Sol,'  which  draws 
its  inspirations  from  the  correspondence  of  M.  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  openly  proclaimed  the  fact  this  morning. 
The  men  of  the  existing  government  see  in  it  reasons 
for  security,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  fears  which 
are  incessantly  expressed  of  our  views  of  exclusive  and 
absolute  control.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
M.  Ferrer,  said  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday :  '  It 
is  a  magnificent  speech;  the  summary  of  all  I  have 
been  repeating  to  you  for  a  year;  at  last  you  com- 
prehend the  true  policy.'  I  could  not  avoid  con- 
sidering this  exclamation  as  rather  ingenious."  ^    Some 

^  I  extract  these  quotations  from  the  private  correspondence  which, 
by  my  order  the  Duke  de  Gliicksburg  carried  on  with  M.  Desages,  director 
of  political  affairs  in  my  ministry,  a  man  as  much  distinguished  by  the 
elevation  of  his  character  as  by  his  diplomatic  tact,  and  who  possessed 
my  entire  confidence. 

=»  The  Duke  de  Gliicksburg  to  M.  Desages,  11th  of  March,  1843, 
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days  later,  discontent  took  the  place  of  satisfaction : 
*  They  comprehended  the  allusion  to  the  marriage 
which  M.  Guizot's  speech  contains.  On  Sunday,  the 
'  Expectador '  had  a  violent  article  against  our 
pretension,  which  it  looks  upon  as  an  attack  on  the 
national  independence.  On  Monday,  M.  Ferrer 
called  upon  me  and  complained  of  what  he  called  an 
intervention  in  the  exclusive  affairs  of  Spain.  .  .  Since 
their  defeat  in  the  elections  for  the  Cortes,  I  remark, 
amono:st  the  men  of  1812  and  the  friends  of  the 
regent,  a  reappearance  of  rage  against  the  de- 
claration of  M.  Guizot.  Cantillo,  the  officer  of  the 
State  secretary's  department,  who  is  worth  listening 
to  as  the  echo  of  his  uncle,  M.  Arquelles,  said  to 
me :  '  We  shall  owe  to  M.  Guizot  a  second  civil  war. 
You  could  have  carried  anything  in  Spain,  even  the 
marriage  with  the  Duke  d'Aumale;  you  had  only 
to  respect  our  independence  and  to  be  careful  of  our 
susceptibilities.  Nothing  called  for  your  declaration. 
England  has  pronounced  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of 
Don  Carlos,  never  that  of  a  son  of  your  King.'  " 
In  both  Chambers  of  the  Cortes,  particularly  in  the 
Senate  where  Espartero  counted  the  greater  number 
of  his  partisans,  my  words  were  directly  and  violently 
attacked.  Speedily,  however,  the  impressions  re- 
sumed moderation  and  foresight.  "  I  remark,"  M. 
de  Gliicksburg  wrote,  "that  neither  the  'Expectador' 
nor  M.  Ferrer  repulsed  openly  the  idea  of  a  Bourbon 
marriage.  Moreover,  on  Wednesday  evening,  M. 
Ferrer  came  up  to  me  at  Mr.  Aston's  and  said :  '  I 
have  carefully  reperused  M.  Guizot's  speech,  and, 
ft.s  on   the  first  day,  I   am  very  well  satisfied  with 
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it.  In  fact,  this  allusion  to  the  marriage,  against 
which  I  was  prejudiced  the  other  day,  is  much  veiled; 
it  is  introduced  without  crudity  and  harshness;  it 
is  well  accompanied.  When  questions  are  thus 
treated,  a  good  understanding  is  close  at  hand. 
Observe,  forms  signify  much;  if  I  must  die  of  a  stab 
I  would  prefer  that  the  handle  of  the  dagger  should 
be  gilded.'" — "For  a  considerable  time,"  added  the 
Duke  de  Gllicksburg,  "the  name  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale 
has  been  often  mentioned ;  many  minds  turn  to  that 
quarter  in  proportion  as  they  convince  themselves  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  Bourbon;  they  find  that  in 
that  family  our  princes  alone  would  be  in  a  position 
to  save  the  country.  '  If  you  had  wished,'  said  M. 
Ferrer,  '  we  would  have  taken  your  Duke  d'Aumale, 
in  spite  of  Europe.'  I  see  this  also  in  the  mind  of  M. 
Olozaga.  Be  well  assured,  Sir,  that  I  do  not -suffer 
myself  to  be  led  away  by  anyone.  I  have  only  one 
answer ;  the  King  and  his  government  have  declared 
against  it."^ 

Thus  reanimated  at  Madrid  by  the  impulse  com- 
municated from  Paris,  the  question  resumed  at  the 
.same  time  its  active  course  in  London  and  Vienna; 
from  these  great  centres  of  European  policy,  thoughts 
went  back  to  Spain ;  and  I  found  myself  at  once 
in  presence  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  English 
cabinet  at  advancing  even  remotely,  with  us,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  Prince  Metternich  to  float  his  idea, 
without  much  hope  of  its  reaching  port. 

The  difficulty  of  the  English  cabinet  did  not  en- 

^  The  Duke  de  Gllicksburg  to  M.  Desages,  11th  and  18th  of  March, 
and  8rd  and  5th  of  April,  1843. 
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tirely  proceed  from  its  old  traditions  of  suspicion  and 
strife  against  French  influence  in  Spain ;  and  from  its 
recent  ties  with  the  Spanish  radical  party  and  the 
regent  Espartero ;  it  encountered  in  England  itself,  by 
the  side  of  the  throne,  a  desire,  a  hope,  which  strongly 
complicated  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Isabella,  and  the  negotiations  of  which  it  was  the 
object. 

A  cousin  of  Prince  Albert,  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  had  espoused  the  Queen  of  Portugal; 
he  had  a  younger  brother.  Prince  Leopold,  who  was 
said  to  be  intelligent  and  agreeable ;  the  idea  was 
started  in  1841,  I  do  not  know  by  whom  or  to  whom 
at  first,  that  this  prince  would  be  a  suitable  husband 
for. the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  that  in  the  conflict  of 
Spanish  parties  and  European  pretenders,  he  might 
have  chances  of  success.  Setting  aside  the  gratifica- 
tion of  pride  and  the  pledge  of  influence  which  the 
court  of  London  might  find  in  this  union,  a  serious 
Enghsh  interest  was  brought  into  the  scale  in  its 
favour.  By  its  relations  and  intimate  ties  with 
Portugal,  which  treaties  and  habits  had,  as  it  were, 
incorporated  in  its  policy,  it  was  closely  engaged  in 
the  afikirs  of  the  Peninsula.  The  misunderstandings, 
jealousies,  and  quarrels  between  the  courts  of  Lisbon 
and  Madrid  were  for  the  cabinet  of  London  a  source 
of  complications  and  burdens,  which  the  presence  on 
the  two  thrones  of  two  princes  of  the  same  house,  and 
of  a  house  united  to  the  crown  of  England  would! 
probably  cause  to  disappear.  At  London  and  Madrid,  | 
this  combmation  entered  into  the  confidential  con- 
versations of  princes,  ministers,  and  diplomatic  agents.] 
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Prince  Albert  expressed  to  Lord  Aberdeen  a  favour- 
able view  of  it.  The  regent  Espartero  openly  de- 
clared himself  ojDposed  to  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella Avith  any  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon, 
whether  of  Naples,  Lucca,  France,  or  Spain.  "  Spain 
wants,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Aston,  "  a  small  German  prince, 
a  stranger  to.  the  great  European  courts  and  to  the 
different  parties  in  Spain;"  and  asked  information 
from  him  as  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  prospect  of  ^this  great 
alliance  would  perhaps  incline  them  to  become 
Cathohcs.  "  Although  he  does  not  say  it,"  added 
Mr.  Aston,  "  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  he 
would  be  disposed  to  favour  the  marriage  with  a 
prince  of  Cobourg."  The  Duke  de  Gliicksburg  wrote 
at  the  same  time  to  M.  Desages  that  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  Belgium  at  Madrid  was  stirring  without 
noise,  but  actively,  for  this  combination,  which  he  had 
spoken  of  to  himself  as  much  preferable,  for  us,  to 
that  of  the  sons  of  Don  Carlos  or  of  Don  Francis  de 
Paule;  and  that  other  secondary  diplomatic  agents 
were  at  work  with  the  same  object.  Finally,  it  was 
announced  that  the  young  prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg^ 
whose  parents  were  going  to  pass  some  time  at  Lisbon, 
would  probably  himself  visit  Madrid;  and  M.  Olozaga 
appeared  much  impressed  with  this  prospect ;  he  spoke 
of  it  to  the  friends  of  France  with  anxiety,  to  her 
adversaries  with  eagerness.^ 

During  this  budding  effort  for  the  Cobourg  mar- 
riage,   nothing  was  more   important   to  us    than  to 

1  The  Duke  de  Gliicksburg  to  M.  Desages,  18th  of  March  and  5th  of 
April,  1843. 
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know  the  feeling  of  King  Leopold,  the  true  chief  of 
that  house  so  rapidly  ascending,  and  the  intimate 
counsellor  of  the  royal  household  of  Windsor.  I 
spoke  of  this  to  King  Louis- Philippe,  who  said  in 
reply  that,  on  that  subject,  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  himself  maintained  such  mutual  reserve  that  he 
could  tell  me  nothing.  King  Leopold  was  at  that 
moment  in  London.  1  wrote  to  M.  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire.  "  You  ask  me,"  he  replied,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1843,  "what  I  know  of  King  Leopold.  Not 
much,  and  yet  I  have  studied  him  with  my  best 
attention.  He  is  very  cunning  and  close  on  this 
point.  During  two  hours  of  fencing  he  most  dexter- 
ously parried  my  thrusts  without  laying  himself 
open ;  but  is  not  this  reserve  itself  significant  ?  He 
said  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  delude  ourselves  as 
to  the  Spanish  Bourbons ;  that  they  would  be  always 
hostile  to  our  King,  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  with  the  rest. 
He  said  also,  while  assuring  me  that  he  liad  often 
repeated  the  same  to  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert,  to  appease  all  rancour  against  the  King, 
that  '  in  such  a  question,  much  importance  must  be 
attached  to  the  feeling  of  France,  and  that  it  was  a 
duty  for  our  government  not  to  wound  it.'  I  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  Lord  Aberdeen  looked  upon  a 
Cobourg  marriage  as  a  very  bad  combination  for  Eng- 
land, and  would  assuredly  do  nothing  to  aid  that 
policy.  I  added  that  I  was  uncertain  whether  the 
personal  influences  of  the  court  were  alto2:ether  un- 
mixed  with  the  question.  King  Leopold  replied  with 
vivacity  that  I  might  make  myself  perfectly  easy  on , 
that  point,  and  that  there  was  neither  the  will  nori 
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means  of  acting  in  Spain  otherwise  than  by  open 
diplomacy.  Upon  the  whole,  my  impression  is  that 
King  Leopold  does  not  wish  to  displease  our  King, 
that  he  will  always  act  in  a  good  spirit  between  us 
and  England,  but  that  after  all,  he  is  much  more 
Cobourg  than  Bourbon,  and  that  he  would  do  for 
his  nephew  all  that  he  considered  possible." 

The  inertness  of  the  Eno-Hsh  cabinet  told  me  even 

o 

more  than  the  reserve  of  King  Leopold.  After  the 
frank  declaration  of  our  policy  carried  to  London  by 
M.  Pageot,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  I 
have  recently  related,  promised  us  with  the  Spanish 
government,  indirect,  slow,  and  veiled,  but  serious 
and  practical  co-operation.  They  did  nothing  in  ac- 
quittal of  this  engagement;  if  they  were  not  favour- 
able, as  I  am  convinced,  to  the  Cobourg  marriage, 
neither  were  they  solicitous  to  show  themselves  en- 
tirely opposed  to  it,  and  to  impede  the  chances  of 
success  it  might  obtain  in  other  quarters.  They  had 
at  Madrid,  as  representative  of  England,  Mr.  Aston, 
a  disciple  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  who 
continued  to  exercise,  although  with  restraint,  an 
influence  little  sympathetic  with  ours.  At  length,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1843,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  confining 
himself  to  a  general  and  absolute  principle,  held 
lano:uao;e  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  drew  a 
complete  line  of  abstraction  between  the  policy  of 
France  and  that  of  England.  "  Expressing,"  he  said, 
"  the  well-considered  opinion  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, he  declared  that  Spain  was  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  an  inde- 
pendent   State.   .   .   .   The    Spanish   nation,  speaking 
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by  its  organs  lawfully  constituted,  had  the  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  contracting  such  matrimonial 
alliances  as  it  might  consider  suitable." 

I  had  no  wish  to  dispute  a  principle  true  and 
legitimate  in  itself,  but  I  felt  bound  not  to  pass  over 
without  observation  words  to  which  the  Spanish  and 
European  public  would  not  fail  to  apply  a  construc- 
tion and  consequences  quite  contrary  to  that  prin- 
ciple. I  therefore  wrote  to  M.  de  Sainte- Aulaire : 
"What  is  the  bearing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  declaration? 
Does  it  really  mean  all  that  it  seems  to  say?  Does 
it  signify  that,  whatever  may  be  the  matrimonial 
alliance  which  the  Queen  and  legislature  of  Spain 
may  please  to  contract,  even  though  with  a  French 
prince,  the  English  government  will  not  interfere  with 
it,  and  does  not  consider  it  has  a  right  to  oppose  it? 
If  this  is,  in  fact,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  intention,  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  and  his  words  taken  in  this  sense, 
and  to  this  amount,  would  greatly  simplify  our  own 
position  and  that  of  Spain. 

"  But  if  Sir  Robert  Peel,  while  proclaiming  the 
perfect  independence  of  Spain  in  the  choice  of  the 
Queen's  husband,  persists,  nevertheless,  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  French  princes,  and  in  maintaining 
that  England  would  have  a  right  to  oppose,  and 
would,  in  fact,  oppose,  such  a  choice ;  if  his  words  are 
not  really  serious  and  efficient ;  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
uttering  them  only  wishes  to  give  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  Spain  the  merit  of  external  and  apparent  respecl 
for  her  independence,  and  to  extract  from  a  com- 
parison between  this  language  and  ours,  some  ad-j 
vantage   at   our   expense,  then   truly    I    should   be 
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astonished,  and  the  more  I  respect  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  his  character  and  promises,  the  more  would  my 
astonishment  increase. 

From  the  first  moment  of  my  entering  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  Spain's  marriage,  1  determined 
to  impose  on  myself,  as  a  law,  the  most  perfect 
frankness  in  all  I  should  do  or  say  on  the  subject. 
I  was  prepared  for  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  I 
should  encounter  on  the  way.  I  was  desirous  of 
immediately  removing  all  pretext  for  them.  It  had 
been  declared  to  us,  not  officially  but  positively,  and 
without  anything  on  our  part  to  provoke  the  de- 
claration, that  England,  in  the  contingencies  of  the 
marriage  excluded  our  princes.  We  had  responded 
by  excluding  in  turn  princes  not  connected  with  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  I  do  not  discuss  at  this  moment 
either  declaration;  ours  was  built  on  the  same  right 
with  that  of  England,  and  was  founded  on  motives  of 
a  similar  nature. 

"  In  conveying  this  officially  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  European  powers,  and  in  announcing  it  from 
the  tribune,  I  performed  an  act  of  loyalty  to  Spain, 
England,  and  Europe.  I  wished  the  policy  of  France 
to  be  universally  and  most  clearly  known  beforehand. 

"  I  was  quite  aware  that,  in  our  relations  with  Spain, 
such  lano;uao;e  was  not  without  its  inconvenience,  that 
the  national  susceptibility  might  perhaps  be  alarmed, 
and  that  appearances  might  be  distorted  to  excite  it 
against  us.  If  I  had  been,  like  the  English  cabinet, 
in  close  confidence  with  the  existing  cabinet  of  Madrid, 
if  I  had  held  over  it  an  important  and  habitual  influ- 
ence, I  should  have  probably  been  contented  to  com- 
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inunicate  our  intentions  in  a  subdued  tone.  But  in 
our  actual  position  with  the  Spanish  government,  this 
mode  of  proceeding  was  not  available,  for  it  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  express  the  conviction  we 
wished  to  carry.  I  therefore  decided  to  accept  the 
inconveniences  of  public  language,  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  a  loyal,  prudent,  and  efi'ectual  policy. 

"  In  fact,  and  all  reasonable  men  have  only  to  re- 
flect a  moment  to  be  convinced  of  it,  we  have  not 
thus  made  any  attack  on  the  independence  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  nation,  its  Queen,  government,  and  Cor- 
tes are  perfectly  free  to  act  in  this  question  of  the 
marriage  as  they  consider  suitable.  But  states,  like 
individuals,  are  only  free  at  their  own  peril  and 
risk,  and  their  wishes  have  no  right  to  fettei*  those 
of  their  neighbours,  who,  in  their  turn,  and  also  at 
their  own  risk,  are  at  equal  liberty  to  act  according  to 
their  peculiar  interests.  To  say  beforehand  and  loudly 
what  attitude  is  to  be  assumed,  what  conduct  held  if 
any  specific  event  takes  place  in  a  neighbouring  state, 
is  imprudence  if  you  are  not  determined  to  maintain, 
in  eff"ect,  that  attitude  and  conduct;  but  it  becomes 
loyalty  when  firmly  resolved  on. 

"  The  more  I  think  over  it,  the  less  I  comprehend 
why  England  persisted — and,  to  speak  candidly,  I  will 
say  why  she  still  persists — in  Spain,  in  marching  in 
the  old  track  of  rivalry  and  opposition  to  France. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  misunderstand  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  j 
states  and  their  mutual  influences  ;  it  is  to  compromise 
the  good  practicable  to-day,  to  waste  strength  in  useless : 
efforts  against  imaginary  perils.    And,  for  an  example,] 
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on  th,e  fact  of  marriages  for  the  Queen  of  Spain,  there 
is  one,  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Francis  de  Paule, 
the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  to  which  we  have  no  objection. 
What  are  those  which,  legitimately  or  reasonably, 
in  her  interest  well  understood,  England  could 
oppose  to  it?  I  cannot  discover  them.  If  it  were 
acknowledged,  avowed  that,  like  us,  she  has  none — 
if  the  two  cabinets,  without  pretending  to  shackle 
the  independence  of  Spain,  would  allow  their  mutual 
intelligence  on  this  combination  to  appear — we  might 
believe  that  Spain  would  willingly  adopt  it  of  her 
own  conviction  and  desire,  and  many  troubles  and 
dangers  would  disappear  from  her  future.  If  I  took, 
one  after  the  other,  all  the  great  questions  which  agi- 
tate Spain,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  should  arrive  at  the 
same  result;  I  should  find  that  agreement  between 
France  and  England  would  promptly  terminate  them, 
and  that  neither  England  nor  France  have  really,  in 
the  actual  state  of  facts,  any  true  and  important  in- 
terest in  disagreement.  But  how  many  things  still 
are,  because  they  have  been,  although  there  is  no 
longer  a  reason  for  their  continuance !  I  shall  return 
to  this,  my  dear  friend,  for  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to 
convince  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  I  am 
myself  convinced.  We  should  do  much  good  to  both 
our  countries,  and  we  should  spare  Spain  much  ill. 
This  is  worth  the  trouble  of  consideration." 

The  hesitations  and  inertness  of  the  English  cabinet 
were  not  the  only  obstacle  our  policy  encountered  in  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  marriage  ;  it  ran  also  the  risk 
of  being  compromised,  if  not  in  principle,  at  least  in 
fact,  by  the  labour  of  Prince  Metternich  in  pursuit 
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of  his  idea  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  Don  Carlos. 
This  labour  became  active  while  remaining  secret. 
Prince  Metternich  imparted  it  to  the  cabinet  of  Lon- 
don. He  set  in  motion  the  leading  men  of  the  Carlist 
emigration,  pressing  them  to  use  all  their  efforts  to 
determine  Don  Carlos  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  Infant  Charles-Louis ;  and  the  Infant 
himself  to  assume  an  attitude  and  language  adapted 
to  the  prospect  they  wished  to  open  to  him.  He 
communicated  to  me  through  Count  Appony  a  long 
memoir  on  this  subject,  adding  in  addition  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  to  Bourges,  where  we  had  fixed  the 
residence  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  family,  one  of  his 
trusty  agents  to  act  directly  and  in  his  name  on  the 
prince  and  his  son.  I  gave  him,  through  Count  de 
Flahault,  the  assurances  and  facilities  he  might  requu'e 
for  that  mission,  but  adding  expressly  that  we  held 
ourselves  entirely  apart  from  the  attempt,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  which,  he  was  well  aware,  we  could 
not  adopt.  I  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  King : 
"  M.  de  Metternich  will  evidently  try,  and  is  already 
trying,  to  draw  us  from  our  own  position  to  place  us 
in  his,  and  in  his  suite.  If  we  were  to  suffer  this,  I 
think  we  should  lose  the  ground  we  have  gained,  and 
might  find  ourselves  senously  compromised  in  Europe 
and  at  home.  The  marriage  of  the  son  of  Don  Carlos 
■with  Queen  Isabella  is  not  impossible,  and  would  pos- 
sess real  advantages ;  but  I  think  it  very  improbable ; 
and,  certainly,  objections  would  not  be  wanting.  I 
doubt  much  whether  the  interests,  parties,  and  persons 
which  for  thirty  years  have  agitated  Spain,  and  have 
predominated  there  for  the  last  ten,  will  ever   find 
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enough  security  in  this  combination  to  rally  round  it. 
I  also  equally  doubt  whether  the  Carlists  will  have 
sufficient  sense  to  conduct  themselves  so  that  the  com- 
bination may  be  carried  out,  and  that  if  it  is,  it  may 
be  able  to  maintain  itself.  I  iind  them  obstinately  pre- 
judiced and  strongly  disposed,  ever  since  they  believed 
themselves  a  .  little  in  the  ascendant,  to  resume  all 
their  pretensions  and  absolutist  maxims.  At  first,  an 
extreme  aversion  to  and  suspicion  of  their  adversa- 
ries, and  then,  a  new  civil  war,  might  easily  be  at  the 
end  of  this ;  and  a  new  civil  war  even  a  simple  con- 
test of  parties  in  Spain,  in  which  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment would  hoist  the  absolutist  and  fanatical  standard, 
and  the  opposition  the  constitutional  flag,  would  be  an 
enormous  embaiTassment  for  us,  and  for  England  an 
infallible  means  of  resuming  all  her  local  influence, 
and  of  establishing  against  us,  in  Spain,  a  revolu- 
tionary focus  of  an  extremely  vexatious  character. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  important  to  us  not  to  assume 
in  any  maimer  the  responsibility  of  a  combination 
which  involves  so  many  hazards.  We  have  declared 
our  principle  in  the  question  of  the  marriage — the 
descendants  of  Philip  Y.  The  sons  of  Don  Carlos 
are  amongst  the  number.  We  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  exclude  them.  If  the  course  of  events  brings,  and 
Spain  accepts  them,  we  should  be  ready  to  accept 
them  accordingly,  and  without  any  act  of  repulsion, 
or  even  of  ill-will.  But  there,  I  think,  we  ought  to 
stop.  We  can  receive  this  marriage  from  Spain,  but 
Spain  ought  not  to  receive  it  from  us." 

While  we  were   in  conflict  with  these  diplomatic 
plans  and  embarrassments,  events  were  precij)itating 
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themselves  in  Spain,  and  giving  a  new  face  to  all 
questions  and  situations  in  Spanish  affairs.  After 
scarcely  three  years  of  a  government  alternately 
weak  and  violent,  honest  in  his  general  intentions 
towards  the  Queen  and  his  country,  but  destitute  of 
all  political  foresight  and  firmness,  the  temperate 
instrument  of  mischievous  designs  in  which  he  took 
no  share,  the  regent  Espartero  was  attacked,  over- 
thrown, prosecuted,  and  driven  from  Spain,  by  all 
the  parties  united  against  him,  by  the  radicals  as 
well  as  by  the  moderates,  town  and  country,  the 
army  the  instrument  of  his  fortune,  and  the  Cortes 
he  had  just  convoked;  by  M.  Olozaga,  and  by 
Generals  Narvaez  and  Concha;  and  on  the  29tli  of 
July,  1843,  he  embarked  hurriedly  at  Cadiz  to  take 
refuge  in  England  where  he  received  appropriate  and 
cold  testimonies  of  condolence.  His  fall  Avas  for  the 
English  government  a  serious  vexation  and  warn- 
ing. "  I  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Aberdeen,"  M.  de 
Sainte-Aulaire  wrote  on  the  27th  of  July,  1843;  "he 
is  evidently  much  troubled  by  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
I  understand  this,  for  it  is  a  rough  check  for  the 
Whig  policy  which  the  Tory  cabinet  has  had  the  weak- 
ness to  adopt.  Disappointments  lead  to  ill-humour. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  few  ebullitions,  the  just  and 
honest  mind  of  Lord  Aberdeen  resumed  its  balance. 
He  spoke  to  me  at  first  of  the  Christino  generals  who 
had  left  France  for  Spain  with  French  passports,  then 
of  seven  thousand  muskets  disembarked  by  us  on  the: 
coast  of  Spain.  1  asked  him  if  he  felt  seriously  in- 
cHned  to  impute  to  the  money  and  intrigues  of  France 
the  general  rising  of  the  Spaniards  against  Espartero, 
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He  acknowledged  with  a  good  grace  and  in  proper 
terms,  that  such  an  accusation  was  absurd,  and  at  the 
most  on  the  level  of  a  newspaper  polemic.  The  true 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  regent,  I  resumed,  was  that  he  had 
not  in  himself  the  conditions  of  durability.  We  might 
have  wished  to  impart  them  to  him,  and  then  we  should 
have  been,  like  you,  compromised  in  his  support ;  but 
we  are  unable  to  follow  you  in  a  route  which  led  to  the 
point  at  which  you  have  arrived.  Are  we  to  blame? 
L6rd  Aberdeen  replied,  a  little  ruffled,  Possibly  not.  I 
then  added  that.  For  several  months,  seeing  the  events 
approaching  which  you  sincerely  wished  to  prevent,  you 
had  instructed  me  to  offer  your  hearty  co-operation 
on  concerted  bases,  and  that  my  suggestions  had  been 
disregarded. — Since  you  are  going  to  France,  said 
Lord  Aberdeen,  bring  back  to  us  what  are  the  real 
intentions  and  projects  of  your  government  with  re- 
gard to  Spain. — Our  views  have  often  been  declared, 
I  replied ;  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them.  We  wish 
an  independent  Spain,  peaceful,  and  consequently 
monarchical.  As  to  our  projects,  or  rather  our  means 
of  accomplishing  this  end,  such  a  crisis  as  the  present 
is  not  the  moment  to  form  them;  we  must  leave 
things  to  take  some  definite  position;  but  happen 
what  may,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  concerted  action 
of  Europe  is  the  only  method  of  securing  in  Spain 
the  duration  of  any  description  of  order. — I  think  so 
too,  replied  Lord  Aberdeen.  Thus  our  conversation 
finished." 

I  soon  received  from  Lord  Aberdeen  himself  the 
confirmation  of  the  change  which  events  in  Spain  had 
introduced  into  the  dispositions  of  the  English  govern- 
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ment.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1843,  Lord  Cowley  came 
to  communicate  to  me  a  long  despatch,  dated  the  21st, 
in  which,  after  some  observations  on  the  aid  which  the 
insurgents  against  Espartero  were  said  to  have  found 
in  France,  Lord  Aberdeen  ended  by  proposing  to  us, 
on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  concert  we  had  suggested 
to  him  two  months  before:  "we  cannot  hope,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  passions  which  have  so  long  excited 
Spain  should  calm  down  at  once ;  but  if  the  govern- 
ments attached  to  Spain  by  their  position,  by  ancient 
alliances  and  common  interests,  especially  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  would  seriously  and  con- 
scientiously unite  to  assist  Spain  in  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  stable  government,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  a  short  time  tranquillity 
would  be  restored  to  that  unfortunate  country,  and  that 
its  inhabitants  would  taste,  in  common  with  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  the  benefits  of  internal  prosperity  and 
domestic  comfort.  Her  Majesty's  government  proposes, 
therefore,  that  the  French  and  English  governments 
should  unite  their  efforts  to  check  the  torrent  of  civil 
disorders  which  threatens  once  more  to  overwhelm 
Spain,  and  that  both  should  prescribe  to  their  diplo- 
matic agents  at  Madrid  to  act  in  amicable  and  per- 
manent concert  to  forward  the  benevolent  designs  of 
their  governments  in  this  respect." 

I  acquired  at  the  same  time  certain  information 
that,  on  the  special  question  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Isabella,  Lord  Aberdeen  had  explained  himself  with 
Prince  Albert  so  as  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Cobourg:  With  the  fall  of  the  regent, 
he  said  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  this  prince  lose,  I 
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believe,  their  best  support.  The  regent  had,  in  these 
last  times,  turned  his  thoughts  toward  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Orange  as  the  most  suitable  husband  for  the 
Queen.  Not  from  any  preference  for  that  house,  but 
to  escape  the  imputation  of  being  enslaved  by  the 
influence  of  England — the  most  serious  reproach  he 
had  encountered  in  the  contest  raised  against  him.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show,  in  Prince  Leopold,  anything 
else  than  a  choice  made  in  the  interest  of  England,  and 
his  connection  with  the  court  of  Lisbon,  which  ought 
to  be  a  recommendation,  would  operate  against  him. 

Some  weeks  after  these  diplomatic  declarations,  the 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Chateau  d'Eu  furnished 
us  with  a  clearer  index  to  the  dispositions  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet.  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  recent  events 
in  Spain  had  contributed  to  determine  this  step  as 
significant  as  unexpected.  The  fall  of  Espartero 
was  the  fall  of  English  influence  and  probably  the  re- 
turn of  French  preponderance  in  Spain.  The  English 
government  wished  to  sound  our  designs  to  their  full 
depth ;  to  show  towards  us  an  act  of  good  will,  in  order 
to  assure  itself  of  ours ;  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  concert  would  be  possible  which  it  had  determined 
to  invite  in  Spanish  affairs.  The  conversations  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  with  the  King  and  me  satisfied  him  beyond 
his  expectation,  and  even  excited  some  surprise.  Not 
only  because,  in  the  frankness  of  a  tete-a-tete^  we 
repeated  to  him,  while  explaining  our  motives,  all 
we  had  to  say  on  our  resolution  of  not  seeking,  and 
even  of  refusing  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  King's  sons 
with  Queen  Isabella,  but  because  he  acquired,  in  these 
inter^dews,  a  conviction  that  our  general  and  special 
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policy  was  as  sincere,  and  would  continue  to  be  as 
constant  as  judicious.  "We  parted  with  great  satis- 
faction at  having  thus  mutually  opened  our  minds, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  most  amicable  confidence.  We 
do  not  always  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  affairs  of  nations  would 
be  simplified  if  the  men  who  direct  them  would  know 
and  esteem  each  other  enough  to  rely  on  the  truth  of 
their  respective  words,  and  on  the  conformity  of  their 
acts  with  their  declarations. 

Events  soon  tested  the  close  relations  so  recently 
established  between  the  two  cabinets,  and  their  mutual 
dispooitions.  The  provisional  government  established 
against  Espartero  declared  the  end  of  the  regency,  and 
immediately  convoked  the  Cortes,  that  the  country 
might  confinn  the  crisis  accomplished  by  the  insur- 
rection. The  moderates,  who,  since  the  fall  of  Queen 
Christina,  had  abstained  from  any  part  in  the  elections, 
appeared  once  again  on  the  scene,  and  if  not  in  a 
majority,  at  least  in  a  considerable  number,  re-entered 
the  parliamentary  arena ;  their  acknowledged  leaders, 
MM.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Xarvaez,  Pidal,  Mon, 
Isturitz,  and  Concha,  were  elected.  They  conducted 
themselves  with  sense  and  discretion,  leaving  to  the 
radicals,  who  had  overthrown  Espartero,  the  first  rank 
in  the  victory  as  in  the  contest,  and  seconded  without 
seeking  to  displace  them.  M.  Olozaga,  who,  in  the 
preceding  Cortes  had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent 
enemies  of  Espartero,  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
gress. The  first  act  of  the  Cortes,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
assembled, was  to  declare  the  majority  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella.     While  thus   anticipating   her   constitutional 
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majority  by  eleven  months,  they  cut  short  all  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  old  regency,  and  restored  the 
monarchical  system  in  full  vigour.  These  decisive 
blows  accomplished,  the  cabinet — honest  and  bold, 
but  of  little  weight  and  ability — which  had  directed 
them  retired,  and  the  eminent  orator  of  the  party  of 
progress,  M.  Olozaga,  quitted  the  presidency  of  the 
congress  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  But  round  this 
cabinet,  scarcely  formed,  and  even  in  its  bosom,  rival 
pretensions,  mutual  suspicions,  the  ambitions  and 
hatreds  of  parties  and  persons,  speedily  manifested 
themselves ;  the  rising  tide  carried  power  to  the  mode- 
rates; the  new  Cortes  became  daily  more  favourable 
to  them ;  one  of  their  chiefs,  M.  Pidal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  congress  in  place  of  M.  Olozaga.  A 
member  of  the  new  cabinet,  General  Serrano,  Minister 
of  War,  tendered  his  resignation.  Seeing  himself  thus 
menaced,  M.  Olozaga,  without  deliberating  with  his 
colleagues,  took  suddenly  on  himself  the  resolution  of 
dissolving  the  Cortes,  in  the  hope  that  new  elections 
would  introduce  new  members  more  faithful  or  docile 
to  the  radical  party ;  and  on  the  30  th  of  November, 
1843,  the  Duke  de  Gliicksburg  addressed  to  me  this 
strange  recital : — 

"  Yesterday  morning,  on  going  to  take  his  orders. 
General  Narvaez  asked  the  Queen,  whom  he  found 
much  agitated,  if  she  had  accepted  the  resignation  of 
General  Serrano.  Her  Majesty  replied  no,  but  that  she 
had  signed  and  signed  by  force  a  decree  which  she  bit- 
terly regretted.  The  general  enquired  what ;  she  re- 
plied, '  The  dissolution  of  the  Cortes.'  The  general 
then  begged  her  to  explain  her  words,  and  the  violence 
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to  which  she  had  been  exposed.  Her  Majesty  related 
to  him  that  on  the  evening  before,  at  nine  o'clock,  M. 
Olozaga  entered  her  cabinet,  and  presented  a  decree 
requesting  her  to  sign  it.  She  asked  what  it  was ;  he 
rephed,  '  The  dissolution  of  the  Cortes.'  She  ex- 
claimed, 'I  dare  not  sign  that.'  M.  Olozaga  urged  it 
vehemently;  she  resolutely  persisted  in  her  refusal, 
and  ended  by  rising  to  leave  the  room.  M.  Olozaga 
then  sprang  up  and  closed  a  door;  she  endeavoured 
to  reach  another;  he  immediately  closed  that  also; 
she  then  returned  to  her  writing-table  and  sat  down 
folding  her  arms ;  he  approached  her,  and  passing  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  said  to  her,  smiling,  '  Oh,  your 
Majesty  will  surely  sign.'  She  replied  in  the  negative. 
He  then  took  her  arm  with  force,  and  placing  a  pen  in 
her  hand,  said,  '  Your  Majesty  must  sign.'  She  was 
terrified,  and  complied. 

"  General  Narvaez  left  her  Majesty  extremely  moved, 
and,  after  speaking  with  some  friends,  the  president 
of  the  congress,  and  several  vice-presidents,  he  re- 
turned to  her  IMajesty  at  five  o'clock,  and  induced 
her  to  send  for  the  president  of  the  congress.  She 
ordered  his  presence;  he  came  immediately,  and  her 
Majesty  repeated  all  she  had  previously  said  to  Ge- 
neral Narvaez.  She  was  still  excited  and  trembfino^. 
M.  Pidal,  whose  advice  her  Majesty  asked,  requested 
permission  to  explain  himself  with  the  vice-presidents, 
to  bring  them  to  her  Majesty,  and  to  discuss  the 
question  in  their  presence.  At  eight  in  the  evening, 
M.  Pidal,  president,  MM.  Al9on,  Quinto,  Mazaredo, 
and  Gonzales- Bravo,  vice-presidents,  were  with  her 
Majesty.      M.   Ros   de  Olano,   deputy  and   Queen's  I 
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secretaiy,  had  also  been  summoned,  and  waited  in  a 
carriage.  The  Queen  repeated  the  account  she  had 
given  to  General  Narvaez,  and,  resuming  a  little 
courage,  added  new  details.  The  president  and  vice- 
presidents,  animated  by  an  indignation  which  aug- 
mented the  state  of  terror  in  which  her  Majesty  still 
continued,  advised  her  to  summon  the  ministers  in 
whom  she  placed  most  confidence ;  she  named  General 
Serrano ;  he  came  at  once,  and  in  concert  with  him 
the  Queen  signed  two  decrees :  the  revocation  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  which  had  not  yet  been 
communicated  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  Olozaga  from  the  presidency  of  the 
council  and  the  ministry  of  state,  for  reasons  which 
her  Majesty  reserved  to  her  own  knowledge.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  arrived  in  the  meantime  ;  he  was . 
made  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place,  and, 
after  some  scruples,  inspired  by  his  position  as  col- 
league of  M.  Olozaga,  agreed  to  countersign  the  two 
decrees.  M.  Olozaga,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing, 
presented  himself  at  this  moment,  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet ;  the  Queen 
trembled,  and  wished  to  escape ;  they  endeavoured  to 
calm  her ;  but  she  declared  that  if  they  allowed  him 
to  enter  she  should  die  of  fear ;  and  she  desired  the 
gentleman  in  waiting,  the  Duke  de  Ossuna,  to  an- 
nounce to  him  his  dismissal.  He  received  this  intel- 
ligence with  signal  confusion,  left  the  apartments,  and 
reappeared  no  more.  The  two  decrees,  or  one  at 
least,  will  appear  to-morrow  in  the  Gazette. 

"  Such,    Sir,   are  the  facts,  as  related  to   me   by 
one   of  the  witnesses.      I  have  seen   this   morning 
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nearly  all  the  persons  who  were  present  at  this  scene ; 
their  testimony  is  unanimous.  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  see  M.  Olozaga  also ;  I  found  him  quite 
calm,  or  at  least  affecting  to  be  so ;  he  told  me 
that  all  this  was  an  infamous  calumny,  invented 
by  people  whose  intrigues  the  decree  of  dissolution 
would  necessarily  defeat;  that,  far  from  using  any 
violence  with  the  Queen,  he  had  received  from  her 
on  that  very  day  and  moment  a  special  proof  of 
her  kindness,  and  they  could  only  have  made  her 
relate  this  fable  by  taking  advantage  of  her  weakness, 
for  her  partiality  to  him  was  well-known.  He  said 
also  that  this  intrigue,  like  others  he  had  already 
discovered,  was  conducted  by  General  Narvaez,  and 
that  its  object  was  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
moderates.  He  speaks  of  rallying  the  progressives, 
ignorant,  for  the  moment,  that  they  loudly  express 
their  indignation.  Finally,  his  language  is  menacing; 
he  only  defends  himself  by  denials,  and  attacks  the 
Marchioness  de  Santa-Cruz.  Meanwhile,  all  the  tes- 
timonies agree ;  all  find  in  the  Queen's  account  a 
character  of  indisputable  veracity.  At  this  moment 
I  can  only  report  the  facts  to  your  Excellency  ;  time 
will  reveal  the  truth." 

By  the  side  of  this  report  of  the  Duke  de  Gliicks- 
burg  I  place  the  recital  of  M.  Olozaga  himself, 
addressed  from  Madrid  to  the  English  embassy  at 
Paris,  and  transmitted  by  Lord  Cowley  to  his  govern- 
ment. "  I  went,"  says  M.  Olozaga,  "  to  the  Queen, 
on  the  28th  of  November,  at  four  o'clock  in  the' 
afternoon.  I  had  in  my  portfolio  some  decrees  for} 
her  Majesty's  signature.     I  read  to  her  aloud  that  for; 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes.  This  finished,  the 
Queen  asked  me  why  I  wished  this  measure.  I 
answered  her  Majesty  that  it  was  merely  a  prelimi- 
nary precaution,  and  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
issuing  the  decree  unless  such  a  step  should  become 
necessary.  The  Queen  then  signed  it,  of  her  own 
free-will,  without  making  any  observation,  and  went 
on  to  sign  others.  When  her  Majesty  had  finished, 
she  gave  me  a  paper,  saying:  'Give  the  cross  of 
Charles  III.  to  my  music-master,  whose  name  is 
written  here  (M.  Valdemora).'  I  then  prepared  to 
take  my  leave,  but  the  Queen  detained  me,  saying, 
'  Wait,  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  bonbons  for  your 
child.'  In  fact,  her  Majesty  gave  me  some.  This  is 
all  that  passed  between  the  Queen  and  me,  neither 
more  nor  less;  and  since  then  I  have  not  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  her.  The  next  day,  the  29th,  I 
told  everybody  that  I  had  the  Queen's  signature  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  in  case  of  need ;  that  I 
should  use  it  if  the  moderates  attempted  a  reaction  and 
any  coups  d^etat  to  proclaim  the  Queen  provisionally 
absolute,  and  to  produce  changes  in  the  constitution. 
As  I  had  not  concealed  my  designs  from  anyone,  the 
moderates,  when  they  obtained  knowledge  of  them, 
found  means,  the  same  day,  to  take  possession  of  the 
Queen's  mind,  and  thus,  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  twenty-four  hours  after  the  signature,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  planning  the  intrigue  with  which  all  the 
world  is  acquainted." 

Between  these  two  accounts,  so  totally  opposite, 
where  did  the  truth  lie  ?  Even  at  the  present  day, 
twenty-three  years  after  the  event,  well-informed  and 
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impartial  men  have  doubts  on  the  scene  of  the  28th 
of  November,  1843,  between  M.  Olozaga  and  the 
young  Queen,  and  suspect  some  exaggeration  in  the 
details,  which  were  spread  abroad  the  day  after.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  two  facts  remained  certain :  first,  the 
decree  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  unexpectedly 
presented  to  the  Queen,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
council  of  ministers,  and  signed  by  her  with  hesita- 
tation  and  repugnance ;  and,  secondly,  the  lively  sen- 
timent of  surprise  and  indignation  excited  by  the 
report  of  what  had  passed  between  the  Queen  and  M. 
Olozaga,  a  sentiment  approved  and  manifested  not  only 
by  the  public  and  the  moderates,  but  also  by  many  of 
the  progressives  themselves.  A  young  journalist,  re- 
cently an  ardent  radical,  and  known  for  his  attacks  on 
Queen  Christina — M.  Gonzales-Bravo — undertook  to 
form  and  preside  over  the  new  cabinet  called  to  re- 
place and  prosecute  M.  Olozaga.  The  demand  for 
the  accusation  of  the  latter  before  the  senate  was 
framed  in  the  congi'ess ;  the  bulk  of  the  progressive 
party  supported  it,  and  he  defended  himself,  at  first 
with  address,  but  speedily  with  mingled  transports  of 
rage  and  fear.  After  long  and  violent  debates,  the 
Chamber  voted,  by  101  against  48,  a  message  "to 
express  to  the  Queen  the  wishes  it  had  formed  for  her 
happiness,  and  to  tell  her  how  much  it  resented  the 
indelicate  act  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  of  November."  On  this  vote,  and 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Senate,  M.  Olozaga  took  alarm,  appeared  no 
more  in  congress,  and  retired  to  Portugal.  His  per- 
sonal case  remained  in  suspense;    but   the  political 
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question  between  the  parties  was  decided;  the  pro- 
gressives were  cried  down  and  vanquished  in  the 
person  of  their  parliamentary  chief,  as  they  had  re- 
cently been  in  that  of  the  regent,  their  military 
leader;  under  the  empire  of  public  feeling,  and  by  the 
bold  intervention  of  a  young  radical,  gained  over  to 
the  Queen's  cause,  power  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  moderate  party. 

The  English  cabinet  did  not  deceive  itself  on  the 
importance  of  this  Spanish  movement,  and  refrained 
from  contesting  the  consequences :  it  recalled  from 
Madrid  its  minister,  Mr.  Aston,  too  much  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  Espartero;  and  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire 
wrote  to  me  as  follows,  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1843 :  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  before  leaving 
Madrid,  Mr.  Aston  received  from  the  Infanta  Donna 
Carlotta  ^  the  declaration  that  she  and  her  husband 
pledged  themselves  to  quit  Spain  if  one  of  their  sons 
espoused  the  Queen.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  gave  me 
this  information  a  few  days  since,  does  not  willingly 
revert  to  Spanish  affairs;  not  that  he  disagrees  with 
you  in  the  least  degree,  but  the  ill- success  of  the 
interference  of  his  predecessor  in  Spain  is  at  this 
moment  palpable  to  him.  He  reproaches  himself 
with  having  followed  too  long  the  old  routine.  He 
yields  to  you  at  present  the  leading  part,  and  will 
assist  you  at  need,  in  a  certain  degree;  but  he  will 
keep  aloof  as  much  as  possible." 

Since  the  fall  of  Espartero  I  foresaw  this  situation, 
and  prepared  myself  for  it;  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
resuming  our  natural  place  and  action  in  Spain;  we 

'  Sister  to  Queen  Christina,  and  wife  of  the  Infant  Don  Francis  de  Paule. 
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required  at  Madrid  an  ambassador  capable  of  fully  un- 
derstanding and  supporting  their  weight.  My  thoughts 
settled  on  Count  Bresson,  our  minister  at  Berlin,  and 
the  King  readily  seconded  my  proposal.  He  was  a 
man  of  approved  devotion,  of  upright  mind,  clear 
and  firm,  of  a  character  full  of  passion  and  power; 
a  sagacious  observer,  without  subtilty  ;  a  vigilant, 
ardent,  and  persevering  actor,  although  subject  to 
fits  of  depression  and  inquietude  ;  dignified  and 
proud  with  strangers,  disciplined  and  faithful  to  his 
own  chiefs;  incessantly  preoccupied  with  the  public 
object  he  pursued,  and  capable  of  risking  much  to 
attain  it,  although  bestowing  full  care  on  himself  and 
his  fortune;  fitted  to  succeed  in  great  and  difficult 
afifairs,  for  he  liked  their  importance,  but  without 
reverie  or  chimera,  and  without  neglecting  any  oppor- 
tunity or  means  of  making  little  things  subservient  to 
his  success.  From  1842  I  had  encouraged  'him  to 
expect  the  embassy  to  Spain,  as  the  post  to  which  I 
destined  him,  and  I  kept  him  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  appertaining  questions  and  incidents.  He  was 
appointed  on  the  6th  of  November,  1843,  but  only 
departed  for  Madrid  three  weeks  later,  when  the 
Cortes  had  declared  Queen  Isabella  of  age,  and  thus 
restored  its  full  credit  and  importance  to  the  French 
embassy.  He  arrived  there  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis 
and  confusion  between  the  Queen,  M.  Olozaga,  M. 
Gonzales-Bravo,  the  Cortes,  the  moderates  and  pro- 
gressives, and  found  for  his  instruction  this  short 
note  from  me,  dated  the  3rd  of  December,  1K43 :  'I 
do  not  thoroughly  understand ;  I  wait.  This  is  the  < 
true  Spanish  comedy,  theatrical  efi'ects,  complicated] 
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intrigues,  reserves,  enigmas.  Sound  policy  is  not  thus 
carried  on.  You  will  explain  everything  to  me.  A 
single  word  to-day,  which  you  have  already  said  to 
yourself,  and  I  only  repeat  for  my  own  satisfaction. 
Espouse  no  quarrel,  no  coterie,  no  individual  name. 
Keep  yourself  beyond  and  above  all  rivalries.  Watch 
over  the  Queen ;  support  the  Queen's  government.  1 
can  only  utter,  at  this  moment,  generalities ;  but  there 
are  times  when  we  must  keep  to  generalities.  You 
have  a  great  and  distinguished  part  to  play.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  you  will  be  the  representative 
and  interpreter  of  French  wisdom  and  friendship. 
I  hope,  I  ought  to  say  I  reckon,  that  England  will 
stand  by  our  side.  You  are  in  a  theatre  very  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  Berlin,  with  other  affairs  and  other 
men.     You  will  not  meet  there  with  less  success." 

The  answer  of  M.  Bresson — his  first  letter  from 
Madrid — ^was  singularly  perplexed  and  sad.^  "  I 
arrived  here  yesterday,  some  hours  before  your  letter 
of  the  3rd.  There  are  no  kinds  of  tribulations,  trials, 
and  accidents  we  have  not  undergone.  I  suffered 
the  most  poignant  anxiety  for  the  beings  who  are 
dearest  to  me.  The  roads  are  infested  with  brigands, 
and  some  very  dangerous  stages  we  traversed  by 
night,  had,  by  mistake,  been  left  without  escort.  My 
baggage  waggon  was  overturned,  and  a  wheel  broken ; 
we  raised  it  with  great  difficulty,  and  Iturbide,  an 
excellent  courier  of  Bayonne,  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy, left  his  carriage  on  the  road  to  lend  us  his 
wheels.  We  thus  reached  Madrid.  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  on  my  impressions ;  at  present  I  feel  the  full 

J  Of  the  8th  of  December.  1843. 
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extent  of  the  sacrifice  I  have  made  to  your  desires ; ' 
an  existence  happy  and  tranquil  has  given  place  to 
one  painful  and  disturbed.  I  shall  fulfil  my  duties 
without  the  hope  of  success.  The  situation  has 
grown  worse  rather  than  better,  since  the  excellent 
reports  addressed  to  you  by  M.  de  Gliicksburg.  As 
yet  we  see  nothing  but  disastrous  issues.  Worn  out 
with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  occuf)ied  with  settling  myself 
in  a  manner  which  promises  little  comfort,  I  have 
hitherto  only  been  able  to  converse  with  your  esti- 
mable charge  d'affaires ;  for  the  first  time  he  is  almost 
totally  discouraged.  I  feel  the  wisdom  of  your  advice. 
I  shall  espouse  no  passion,  person,  or  party;  if  im- 
partiality can  be  maintained,  I  shall  remain  constant 
to  it ;  but  I  can  promise  or  guarantee  nothing  but  my 
good  faith  and  devotion.  For  my  happiness,  I  saw 
the  end  of  it  the  day  I  left  Berlin." 

I  disturbed  myself  very  little  at  this  sally  ;  without 
having  seen  M.  Bresson  at  work  in  his  new  situation, 
1  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  also  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who,  entering  on  a  hazardous  career,  would 
be  troubled  for  a  moment  in  their  great  thirst  for  suc- 
cess ;  but  who,  once  engaged  in  the  struggle,  tln-ow 
themselves  into  it  with  enthusiasm  and  think  only  of 
victory.  He  had  some  right  to  be  anxious  when  he 
saw  the  scene  open  before  him,  for  it  was  full  of  agi- 
tation, obscurity,  snares,  and  unexpected  changes,  and 
he  was  destined  to  live  in  the  midst  of  sudden  storms 
and  complications  incessantly  recurring.  It  is  charac 
teristic  of  the  nations  of  the  south,  above  all  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  long  system  of  absolute  power,  an 
the  absence  of  political  liberty,  have  not  extinguishe 
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in  them  the  ardour  of  the  passions,  the  love  of  emo- 
tions and  adventures ;  and  that  they  display,  with  bold 
improvidence,  in  the  interests,  incidents,  and  intrigues 
of  personal  and  private  life,  the  fecundity  of  mind  and 
energy,  the  well-considered  application  and  regulated 
gratification  of  which  they  have  not  learnt  to  find  in 
a  public  career.  General  Narvaez,  General  Serrano, 
M.  Gonzales-Bravo,  M.  Olozaga,  and  nearly  all  the  men 
of  first-rate  importance  at  Madrid,  moderates  or  pro- 
gressives, were  of  this  stamp  and  nourished  in  these 
habits.  Scarcely  entered  into  relations  with  them, 
and  in  contact  with  their  personal  disputes,  M.  Bres- 
son passed  from  his  first  sentiment  of  depression  to  a 
state  of  fever  which  almost  made  him  ill.  "  Jealousy, 
ambition,  and  revenge,"  he  wrote  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1844,  "  are  the  chief  moving  springs  of  the 
men  who  figure  here  on  the  political  stage.  I  make 
no  exception  in  favour  of  any  party;  to  gratify 
hatred,  to  satisfy  and  revenge  themselves — these  are 
their  sole  .  objects.  Scarcely  have  I  succeeded  in 
reconciling  General  Narvaez  to  the  Gonzales-Bravo 
ministry,  and  in  persuading  them  to  appear  united 
before  Queen  Christina,  now  on  the  point  of  returning, 
when  I  am  compelled  to  take  the  field  again  to  recon- 
cile the  ministry  to  General  Narvaez.  The  ministers 
cherish  and  carefully  maintain  the  resentment  with 
which  the  hostile  movement  of  the  General  has  inspired 
them,  and  they  postpone  the  revenge  they  reckon  on 
taking  until  they  have  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
Queen-mother  and  secured  their  position ;  then  they 
will  try  to  supplant  him,  and  with  this  object  they 
have  already  entered  into  negotiation  with  General 
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Alaix.  They  employ  so  much  prudence  in  the  matter, 
that  their  expressions  reached  me  at  a  hunting  party 
at  Aranjuez,  and  from  a  most  reliable  source.  Here 
is  another  blunder  not  less  stupid:  yesterday,  their 
journal,  the  '  Corresposal,'  while  crying  up  the  pre- 
sent ministers  to  the  clouds,  speaks  with  the  greatest 
contempt  of  the  moderates,  with  whose  support  they 
cannot  dispense,  and  without  which  they  would  not 
last  an  hour;  it  qualifies  them  as  pusillanimous — 
gastados,  and  whose  weakness  consumada^  el  prestigio 
enervado,  la  cobardia  excuhierta  are  well  known.  Is 
it  possible  to  place  themselves,  in  a  situation  so 
bristled  with  perils,  more  inappropriately  confident 
and  fatally  hostile?  I  have  conveyed  to  M.  Brav< 
the  following  words :  '  If  the  ministers  do  not  rei 
nounce  their  projects  against  General  Narvaez,  aiK 
if  they  publish  a  second  article  like  that  of  yesterdayj 
a  fortnight  will  not  pass  before  they  will,  to  my  uttei 
despair,  lose  all  his  support.'  Some  of  the  moderat( 
leaders,  veiy  impartial  and  well-disposed,  are  indig- 
nant already,  and  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  im- 
patient men  of  the  party.  What  strange  minds  !  an( 
how  do  they  interpret  devotion  to  the  throne  an( 
country !  I  must  endeavour  to  remake  my  webJ 
Come  what  may,  I  shall  be  at  Aranjuez." 

Apart  from  the  Spaniards,  M.  Bresson,  from  hif 
first  steps,  had  to  deal  with  a  matter  and  a  man  of 
very  different  nature.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  recallec 
Mr.  Aston  from  his  post,  he  appointed  for  his  successorJ 
as  English  Minister  at  Madrid,  Sir  Henry  BulwerJ 
recently  secretary  to  the  English  embassy  in  ParisJ 
and  who  arrived  at   Madrid   three  weeks  after  Mj 
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Bresson.  He  possessed  much  intelligence,  with  an 
expanded  and  acute  mind,  capable  of  grasping  and 
serving  the  great  combinations  of  his  country's  policy, 
but  more  as  a  shrewd  observer  than  as  an  effective 
actor.  He  excelled  in  unravelling  the  thoughts,  dis- 
positions, and  the  transactions,  more  or  less  concealed, 
of  the  politicians  with  whom  he  worked;  but  he  ac- 
quired where  he  resided  little  weight  and  influence ; 
he  had  more  address  than  authority,  more  supple  ac- 
tivity than  firm  will,  and  followed  with  a  degree  of 
scepticism  the  instructions  of  his  government,  without 
ardently  pursuing  a  determined  object,  which  he  iden- 
tified with  his  personal  conviction.  He  was,  moreover, 
of  the  school  and  connection  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  sending  him  to  Madrid,  thought 
more  of  placing  himself  a  little  under  shelter  from 
the  English  parliament  and  journals,  than  of  securing 
a  sure  agent  in  the  policy  of  cordial  understanding 
which  he  adopted  towards  us.  "  The  French  and 
English  ministers,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Cowley,^  "  are 
often  too  much  disposed  to  counterbalance  and  fetter 
each  other  mutually.  It  is  time  that  this  sort  of 
antagonism  should  cease,  for  it  has  seriously  injured 
Spain,  without  being  of  much  service  to  ourselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  two  governments,  English  and 
French,  are  each  strong  enough  to  ruin  Spain,  but 
it  requires  the  cordial  co-operation  of  England 
and  France  to  assure  her  prosperity."  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  was  very  capable  of  keeping  Lord  Aber- 
deen instructed  as  to  the  state  of  minds,  affairs,  and 
intrigues    of  all  kinds  at  Madrid,  but  he  was  very 

^  la  a  despatch  of  the  13th  of  Dec,  1841,  which  was  commiinicated 
to  me. 
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little  adapted  to  maintain  a  perfectly  good  understand- 
ing with  M.  Bresson,  and  to  exercise,  in  concert  with 
him,  the  common  action  which  Lord  Aberdeen  so 
clearly  admitted  and  advised.  On  account  of  their 
essential  characters,  even  more  than  from  their  poli- 
tical position,  the  relations  of  these  two  men,  while 
always  continuing  decorous,  could  not  be  sympa- 
thetic, or  respond  to  the  mission  of  confidential  union 
with  which  they  were  charged.  I  shall  cite  but  one 
example  of  their  actual  disposition,  a  significant  al- 
though a  trifling  one.  Within  three  months  of  their 
arrival  and  establishment  at  Madrid,  M.  Bresson  wrote 
to  me,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1844:  "I  am  going  to 
amuse  you;  here  is  an  original  note  from  Bulwer  as 
I  received  it.  I  took  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  same 
size,  tearing  off  the  edge  on  which  I  had  spilt  some 
ink,  and  wrote  in  pencil  what  you  will  find  on  the 
verso} 

"  Do  you  not  admire  the  tact  of  the  request,  and 

^  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  note,  much  stained  with  ink,  from 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  that  of  the  corresponding  reply  of  M.  Bresson : 

"My  Dear  Bresson, 

"  Your  couriers  fly  in  flocks.  The  air  is  darkened  by  them.  What 
tempest  does  this  forbode  ?  Tell  me,  if  there  is  anything  worth  saying 
that  you  can  say,  in  order  that  I  may  send  my  poor  solitary  messenger 
with  the  information. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"H.  Btjlwee." 
M.  Bresson  replied : 

"Mt  Dear  Bttlwer, 

"I  have  often  more  couriers  than  I  want ;  and  I  use  them.  I  hare] 
no  news  which  could  interest  you,  except  the  taking  of  Alicant.  I  have! 
not  had  to  write  for  a  long  time,  except  on  matters  which  concern  usj 
privately. 

"  A  thousand  good  wishes, 

"  Bresson." 
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the  good  taste  of  the  form?  I  returned  my  note 
folded  in  the  same  manner,  as  lightly  sealed,  and 
by  his  servant.  There  is  a  good  old  French  proverb, 
which  we  ought  carefully  to  study — Familiarity  breeds 
contempt.  I  live  on  good  terms  with  him  ;  but  he  is 
not  sufficiently  select;  his  saloons  are  badly  attended. 
Be  tranquil;- no  embarrassment  shall  accrue  to  you 
from  me;  but  some  may  come  from  him.  It  is  for 
me  to  turn  them  aside  or  diminish  them." 

I  was  not  surprised  at  this  mutual  dislike,  from  the 
commencement,  between  these  two  men,  officially  re- 
commended to  maintain  a  good  understanding.  I 
had  foreseen  the  difficulty  of  their  relations,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  put  M.  Bresson  on  his  guard  against 
this  danger.  "  Be  always  friendly  with  Bulwer,"  I 
had  written  to  him  on  the  17th  of  February,  1844; 
"  do  good  offices  to  him ;  do  not  fix  your  eye  on  his 
inward  thoughts,  his  little  plots,  and  oscillations,  and 
keep  me  always  informed  of  passing  events ;  but  let 
nothing  of  this  appear  in  your  intercourse,  or  in  what 
you  say  respecting  him.  You  have  seen  the  good,  the 
excellent  language,  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  This  is  the 
great  point.  Take  this  for  the  assured  symptom  and 
true  disposition  of  the  intentions  and  relations  of  the 
two  governments.  Act  so  that  Bulwer,  loaded  with 
your  friendly  proceedings  and  good  offices,  shall  be 
compelled,  if  he  commits  errors  and  sustains  checks, 
to  attribute  them  to  himself.  A  cordial  understand- 
ing is  not,  I  know,  a  matter  to  be  easily  carried  out  on 
all  points  and  at  all  times.  It  is,  however,  the  essential 
fact  of  the  general  situation,  and  I  rely  on  you  to 
maintain  it  above  the  local  difficulties  which  weigh 
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heavily  on  you."  One  of  these  difficulties  manifested 
itself  immediately.  When  MM.  Bresson  and  Bulwer 
arrived  at  Mt.drid,  a  cry  was  raised  throughout  Spain, 
Queen  Christina !  Queen  Christina !  This  was  not 
only  the  shout  of  the  victorious  moderates,  who  de- 
manded their  first  and  principal  head  ;  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  honest  Spaniards,  indignant  at  the  at- 
tempt imputed  to  M.  Olozaga,  and  anxious  to  see  the 
motlier  by  the  side  of  the  daughter,  still  a  child, 
although  in  possession  of  the  royal  power.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  near  return  of  Queen  Christina  inspired 
the  English  cabinet  with  a  lively  sentiment  of  displea- 
sure and  suspicion.  It  was  another  step  in  the  decline 
of  English  influence  in  Spain.  In  London,  they  not 
only  dreaded  personal  reaction  against  the  defeated 
progressives,  of  whom  the  English  government  still 
continued  to  be  the  patron,  but  also  the  little  taste 
of  the  Queen-mother,  and,  above  all,  of  her  most  inti- 
mate partisans  for  the  constitutional  system,  and  their 
inclination  for  the  coups  d'etat  of  absolute  power.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  apprehend  that  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Isabella  with  one  of  the  King's  sons  would, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  result  of  Queen  Christina's 
efforts,  when  restored  to  authority,  and  more  than 
ever  linked  in  close  friendship  with  the  royal  family 
of  France.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  particular,  felt  uneasy 
at  her  return  to  Madrid,  and  evinced  a  desire  that  it 
might  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Meanwhile,  a  depu- 
tation arrived  from  the  Spanish  capital,  to  recall  thej 
Queen-mother  earnestly,  and  to  conjure  her  to  use  no] 
delay.  M.  Bresson  strongly  recommended  the  same 
course.     "  We  cannot  do,"  he  ^vrote  to  me,  "  without 
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the  presence  of  Queen  Christina.  Let  her  come ;  she 
will  be  well  received  ;  she  will  consolidate  the  exist- 
ing ministry,  or  at  least  facilitate  its  most  definite 
organization.  She  will  restrain  the  ardour  of  her 
partisans,  who  do  not  all  feel  the  advantage  of  ex- 
ercising their  governmental  doctrines  by  the  hands 
of  men  not  issuing  from  their  own  ranks.  You  are 
quite  right  to  strengthen  her  in  her  ideas  of  concilia- 
tion. Perhaps  she  will  find  it  difiicult  to  apply  them. 
There  will  not  be  wanting  some  to  urge  her  towards 
reaction.  The  chiefs  of  the  army  would  not  ask  better 
than  to  march  up  by  a  coup  de  main  with  the  repre^ 
sentative  government.  The  first  measure  to  which 
the  Queen-mother  may  find  herself  compelled  to  as- 
sent will  be  the  suspension  of  the  Cortes,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  their  dissolution.  I  can  understand  that 
this  will  be  repugnant  to  her.  Yet  to  hesitate  or 
postpone  her  departure  would  be  seriously  injudi- 
cious. The  impulse  towards  her  would  subside ;  later 
she  would  be  less  welcome.  The  scene  to  which  the 
Queen,  her  daughter,  was  exposed,  has  made  all  con- 
sider her  presence  indispensable.  If  she  thinks  other- 
wise, they  will  doubt  her  maternal  feelings,  and  con- 
clude that  she  consults  only  her  own  convenience* 
The  young  Queen  ardently  desires  the  return  of  her 
mother." 

I  wrote  to  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  1843:  "The  solicitude  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
respecting  the  return  of  Queen  Christina  to  Madrid, 
has  seriously  impressed  me  I  went  to  see  her.  I 
placed  the  whole  question  before  her  eyes.  I  strongly 
inculcated  on  her  two  ideas :  one,  the  great  import- 
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ance  to  her  daughter  and  herself  of  maintaining  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  English  cabinet  and  us  on  the 
affairs  of  Spain  ;  the  other,  that  to  render  this  suc- 
cessful, we  should  avoid  all  that  can  give  to  these 
affairs,  particularly  to  that  of  the  marriage  of  the 
j^oung  Queen,  an  entirely  French  aspect — the  exclu- 
sive air  of  a  family  arrangement;  and  also  take  care 
that  all  this  should  be  treated  by  Spanish  hands  and 
under  Spanish  colours.  She  understood  me  perfectly. 
The  King  saw  her  and  spoke  to  her  in  the  same  strain. 
I  saw  her  a  second  time.  We  also  saw  the  deputies 
sent  to  press  her  return.  She  has  finally  decided  to 
postpone  it.  She  is  going  to  send  two  messengers  to 
]\Iadrid.  She  will  reply  that  she  anxiously  wishes  to 
be  once  more  near  her  daughter,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
friends ;  that  she  will  go  to  Spain,  but  that  the  present 
moment  docs  not  appear  to  her  opportune.  We  have 
not  reached  this  decision  without  difficulty,  my  dear 
friend.  I  do  not  know  whether  Queen  Christina  is, 
for  herself,  very  anxious  to  return  to  Spain.  I  think 
she  has  much  less  ambition  and  love  of  power  than 
they  attribute  to  her  in  England ;  but  she  is  very  un- 
easy at  the  situation  of  the  young  Queen.  She  wishes 
to  resume  the  guardianship  of  her  second  daughter, 
the  Infanta  Donna  Fernanda.  Her  friends,  the  entire 
moderate  party,  convinced  that  her  presence  will  give 
strength  to  their  government,  urge  her  to  return.  The 
progressives,  far  from  opposing  this,  express  them- 
selves, on  the  contraiy,  favourable  to  it.  They  would 
rather  treat  with  Queen  Christina  than  with  General 
Narvaez.  Bresson  wrote  to  me,  dated  the  16th :  '  The 
return  of  Queen  Christina  is   rather   received  with,! 
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favour  by  the  opposition  press ;  the  public  will  hail 
her  with  enthusiasm.  Queen  Christina  will  renounce 
all  this  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  her  friends,  and  of 
losing  the  opportunity  of  one  of  those  triumphs  which 
gratify  the  self-love  of  the  wisest  men,  and  touch,  no 
doubt,  that  of  a  woman.  Nevertheless,  she  gives  it 
up;  she  postpones,  she  will  wait.  She  does  well;  but 
tell  Lord  Aberdeen,  I  beg  of  you,  from  me,  that  he 
ought  to  feel  obliged  to  her  for  so  doing.'  " 

Lord  Aberdeen  could  not  be  insensible  to  good  con- 
duct and  action.  "  Here  is  his  reply,"  M.  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire  wrote  on  the  13th  of  January,  1844 :  "  '  Very 
powerful  reasons  seem  to  advise  the  departure  of 
Queen  Christina.  I  would  not  certainly  accept  the 
responsibility  of  a  delay.  If  the  King  and  M.  Guizot 
think  it  important  not  to  lose  a  day,  let  them  act  ac- 
cordingly; I  have  no  idea  of  opposing  any  obstacle, 
and  I  venture  not  a  word  of  blame.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to-day  to  give  my  consent;  I  have  more  mo- 
tives for  deferring  a  little,  than  the  very  great  diffi- 
culties of  the  question.  Bulwer  wrote  to  me  from 
Madrid  on  the  3rd  of  January.  I  am  informed  that 
he  received  on  the  4th  the  despatch  in  which  1  asked 
his  opmion  on  Queen  Christina's  return  to  Spain  ;  to 
declare  my  own  before  I  receive  his  answer,  which  I 
expect  hourly,  would  be  an  impropriety,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  might  find  myself  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position.'  Lord  Aberdeen  added,  '  that 
after  the  four  lines  written  by  Bulwer  on  the  3rd  of 
Januaiy,  he  did  not  suppose  that  any  important  objec- 
tions would  be  raised  against  the  journey  of  Queen 
Christina.'  " 
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The  objections,  in  fact,  were  neither  serious  nor 
obstinate.  Before  quitting  Paris,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
had  an  interview  with  Queen  Christina,  and  carried 
away  a  favourable  impression ;  he  was,  besides,  too 
clear-sighted  not  to  feel  that,  in  presence  of  the  events 
and  change  of  opinion  that  recalled  her  to  Spain,  her 
return  was  inevitable.  I  forwarded  to  the  King,  as 
soon  as  it  was  communicated  to  me,  the  despatch  in 
which  this  opinion  was  expressed.  The  King  replied 
instantly,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1844:  "As  I  was 
on  the  point  of  sending  the  note  I  had  just  written  to 
you,  I  was  informed  that  Queen  Christina  was  with 
the  Queen,  and  I  determined  to  read  to  her  Bulwer's 
despatch,  the  more  that  I  feared  you  might  not  be 
able  to  do  so  to-morrow  morning.  The  effect  was 
excellent;  and  before  I  could  enter  into  the  details, 
I  must  mention  an  exclamation  uttered  and  re- 
peated with  an  accent  of  complete  sincerity :  '  I  will 
not  go  to  Spain  to  remain  there — Heaven  protect  me 
from  it !  I  go  at  once  to  see  my  daughters,  which  is 
my  most  pressing  reason.  If  I  can  be  useful  to  the 
Queen  and  to  Spain,  I  will  remain  there  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary — the  shortest  time  ppssible.  But  I 
shall  see  how  things  are  on  my  arrival,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  I  may  return  immediately  to 
Paris.'  " 

She  went  on  the  15th  of  February,  1844,  in  this 
judicious  frame  of  mind.  As  soon  as  she  had  passed  the 
Pyrenees,  her  journey  across  Spain  was  one  continued 
ovation.  When  the  day  of  reaction  comes,  peoples 
gratify  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  repair  by^ 
acclamations  their  errors  and  severities  towards  illus- 
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trious  exiles.  The  young  Queen,  the  Infanta  her 
sister,  the  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps,  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  Queen -mother  at  Aranjuez :  "  To-mor- 
row she  arrives,"  M.  Bresson  wi'ote  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1844.  "  We  shall  go  with  the  crowd  to  meet 
her ;  the  official  reception  of  the  diplomatic  body 
vnll  not  take  place  until  the  following  day.  The 
young  Queen's  joy  is  touching  ;  she  cannot  contain 
herself ;  yesterday  she  listened  very  patiently  to 
her  ministers,  while  they  detailed  their  arrange- 
ments for  her  interview  with  Queen  Christina,  and 
how  they  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  erected  near  the 
road,  at  the  spot  where  the  first  aiTival  would  ex- 
pect the  other.  When  they  went  away,  she  said  to 
Madame  de  Santa-Cruz,  '  Do  whatever  you  please, 
but  as  soon  as  I  see  mamma's  carriage,  nothing  shall 
prevent  my  running  to  meet  her;'  and  without  giving 
this  good  and  amiable  camarera  mayor  time  to  recover 
herself,  she  made  her  take  two  rounds  of  a  waltz,  and 
then  placed  her  panting  on  a  sofa.  My  wife  and  I 
had  the  honour  of  paying  our  court  to  her  this  morn- 
ing ;  she  received  us  with  an  affection  which  betrayed 
the  sentiments  that  filled  her  heart ;  she  enquired 
after  the  King  her  uncle,  the  Queen  her  aunt,  and 
gave  the  most  lively  attention  to  the  answers  I  re- 
turned. When  I  told  her  that  the  interview  of  to- 
morrow would  be  one  of  the  most  touching  spectacles 
which  could  be  given  to  the  world,  and  a  fact  which 
occupied  every  mind,  and  would  be  perpetuated  by  the 
pencils  of  all  the  painters,  her  look  became  animated, 
and  her  features  assumed  a  character  of  dignity  and 
conscious  pride,  which  made  a  forcible  impression  on 
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me.  Her  health  and  that  of  the  Infanta  is  excellent 
at  this  moment,  and  their  mother  will  experience 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  them  so  strengthened  and 
improved." 

Four  days  after,  M.  Bresson  thus  completed  his 
recital :  "  Queen  Christina  is  in  the  midst  of  us.  I 
know  not  whether  the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing 
her  daughters  recompenses  her  for  the  chagrin  of 
having  left  the  agreeable  life  of  Paris.  I  think  not : 
her  emotion  was  not  very  lively ;  she  embraced  her 
children  tenderly,  and  soon  after  assumed  a  pre- 
occupied air.  In  the  audience  she  granted  to  my 
wife,  she  dwelt  much  on  her  great  regret  at  leaving 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  royal  family,  who  had 
shown  her  so  much  affection,  and  whom  she  loved  so 
tenderly;  she  told  her  that  when  she  again  beheld 
Spain,  the  strange  manners,  and  the  equipments  of 
the  mules,  her  heart  shrank ;  she  then  added :  '  How- 
ever, I  am  very  glad  to  have  come  on  account  of  the 
little  ones ;  but  for  the  rest  .  .  .  . '  and  here  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  I  have  not  yet  been  alone  with 
her;  she  was  with  her  daughters  when  I  handed  to 
her  the  letters  of  the  Queen  and  Madame  Adelaide; 
when  she  recollected  that  I  had  contributed  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  I  could  scarcely  decide 
whether  it  was  in  the  tone  of  thankfulness  or  re- 
proach. In  either  case,  her  joy  is  not  unmixed,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  this  occasions  me  any  surprise." 

Queen  Christina  having  returned  to  Madrid,  the  twojj 
great  questions,  the  solution  of  which  waited  her  pre- 
sence— the  reform  of  the  Spanish  constitution  and  the] 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabella — came  on  immediately,. 
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and  occupied  for  three  years  the  history  of  Spain  and 
of  our  relations  with  that  country.  Questions  of  very 
unequal  importance  and  urgency,  but  both  of  which 
so  intensely  occupied  the  public  mind,  that  it  became 
almost  impossible  to  work  both  together.  And,  to 
aggravate  the  difficulty,  a  still  more  pressing  ques- 
tion preceded  them:  "What  cabinet,  what  ministers 
would  be  called  to  reform  the  constitution  and  marry 
the  young  Queen  ?  In  whose  hands  would  be  the 
power  which  ought  to  decide  the  monarchical  and 
constitutional  future  of  Spain  ? 

The  radical  party  was  in  possession.  Tt  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  overthrow  of  Espartero.  Issuing 
from  its  ranks,  the  young  chief  of  the  cabinet,  M. 
Gonzales-Bravo,  had  valiantly  supported  the  young 
Queen  against  M.  Olozaga,  and  proved  himself  intelli- 
gent and  bold  in  the  service  of  the  ascendant  royalty. 
When,  at  Aranjuez,  he  presented  himself  for  the  first 
time  to  Queen  Christina,  "  she  received  him  most 
graciously,"  M.  Bresson  wrote  to  me;  "she  called  the 
Queen  her  daughter  and  said  to  her,  '  Isabelita,  never 
forget  the  services  Bravo  has  rendered  to  you ;  you 
cannot  sufficiently  remember  them.'  Then  turning 
towards  him,  and  thee  and  THOU-ing  him  after  the 
usage  of  kings  and  queens  in  Spain :  '  Thou  must 
remain  in  power ;  thou  wilt  long  be  necessary  to  it ; 
if  thou  dost  not  continue  by  choice,  remain  from 
devotion  to  the  Queen  and  from  friendship  to  me.' 
Bravo  was  much  affected  by  this  interview.  He  con- 
cealed nothing  of  his  life  from  the  Queen-mother;  he 
confessed  his  revolutionary  antecedents,  the  wrongs 
he  had  done  her ;  he  explained  the  causes ;  he  even 
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related  his  family  embarrassments,  and  called  her,  in 
some  degree,  to  his  succour.  This  confidence,  he  flat- 
tered himself  at  least,  was  well  received ;  he  thought 
he  read,  in  the  Queen's  looks,  that  she  appreciated  his 
frankness.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  he  may  not 
be  deceiving  himself,  and  that  support  will  never  fail 
liim  in  that  quarter.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  court  suddenly  revived,  something 
which  appears  to  me  of  evil  augury  towards  him ;  they 
would  say  that  he  has  ceased  suddenly  to  be  ia  har- 
mony vnth  the  assembly  of  great  lords  and  ladies  wh( 
have  come  to  resume  their  places  near  the  Queen,  and' 
that  he  no  longer  fulfils  the  conditions  of  his  post ; 
everybody  does  justice  to  his  talent  and  courage,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  seek  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
level  of  his  birth  and  antecedents.  He  has  envy 
and  pride  to  combat  with;  here  are  two  powerful 
enemies." 

They  soon  placed  themselves  in  action,  and  a  third, 
the  wounded  and  thirsting  ambition  of  the  moderate 
party,  joins  its  impatience  to  that  of  envy  and  pride. 
During  six  weeks,  M.  Gonzales-Bravo  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  besieged  fortress,  at  one  moment  ready  to 
be  carried  by  assault,  at  the  next  in  negotiation  with 
the  besiegers  to  surrender  on  good  conditions.  Gene- 
ral Narvaez  was  at  once  the  most  urgent  of  the  assail- 
ants and  the  best  inclined  to  treat  with  M.  Bravo, 
whose  bold  spirit  and  heart  in  face  of  great  perils  and 
great  adventures  claimed  his  sympathy.  But  the  civil] 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party,  M.  Mon  amongst  others,] 
the  most  capable  and  judicious  of  all,  were  more  ex- 
acting in  personal  considerations  and  constitutional 
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guarantees ;  they  were  not  disposed  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution and  govern  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Cortes  by  coups  d'etat  under  the  name  of  Royal 
orders.  Queen  Christina  persisted,  at  first,  in  her  gra- 
titude and  friendly  dispositions  to  M.  Gonzales-Bravo ; 
she  had,  with  respect  to  the  reform  of  the  constitution 
in  the  monarchical  interests,  views  sufficiently  decided, 
which  she  communicated  to  him,  and  he  seemed  ready 
to  coincide  with.  M.  Bresson,  faithful  to  my  instruc- 
tions, took  no  part  in  any  exclusive  combination,  and 
held  his  position  between  the  leading  men,  signifying 
to  both  sides  his  uneasiness  at  their  disagreements. 
"  Do  not  be  so  anxious,"  said  General  Narvaez  to  him 
one  day;  "there  is  a  special  Providence  for  Spain, 
and  we  shall  extricate  ourselves." — "  I  am  not  sur- 
prised," replied  M.  Bresson,  "  that  you  have  a  Provi- 
dence to  yourselves;  you  give  it  enough  to  do  to 
occupy  all  its  time." 

He  kept  me  accurately  informed  as  to  his  anxieties 
and  efforts,  and  I  hastened  to  his  aid :  "  All  you  tell 
me  is  very  serious,"  I  wrote  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1844;  "and  as  strange  as  it  is  serious.  The  King 
and  I  find  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  how 
Queen  Christina  could  allow  a  simple,  clear  situation 
to  complicate  and  compromise  itself ;  a  situation  which 
ought,  if  well  conducted,  prudently  and  without  im- 
patience, to  end  in  a  good  result.  To  maintain  as  re- 
gards the  present,  a  ministry  which  has  already  done 
so  much  for  the  monarchy ;  to  prepare  the  elections 
by  its  hands ;  to  obtain  a  moderate  Cortes  which  will 
sanction  what  has  already  been  done,  and  which,  in 
concert  with  the  Queen  and  a  reconstituted  cabinet, 
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will  make,  either  in  the  laws  or  constitution  itself, 
the  changes  they  may  yet  require ;  —  such  is  the 
natural  course  indicated  by  sound  sense  and  experi- 
ence, and  which  we  expected  to  see  followed.  Instead 
of  this,  what  do  you  give  me  a  glimpse  of?  Every- 
thing in  an  instant  thrown  back  to  doubt,  and  fermen- 
tation, the  constitution  as  well  as  the  cabinet!  An 
exceptional  position,  indefinitely  prolonged  and  aggra- 
vated by  I  know  not  how  many  new  exceptional 
measures !  My  dear  count,  this  is  not  policy ;  it 
belongs  to  the  routine  of  revolution,  and  revolutions 
are  not  brought  to  an  end  by  imitating  them.  We 
are  therefore  sorrowful  and  uneasy.  Do  all  that 
depends  on  yourself  to  prevent  their  engaging  in  this 
path.  Speak  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  his  govern- 
ment ;  let  them  know  our  opinions  thoroughly ;  let 
them  know  that  we  will  not  engage  ourselves,  or 
support  anything  against  or  beyond  that  opinion.  I 
have  not,  at  such  a  distance,  any  special  advice  to 
offer ;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  such  and  such 
measures  and  steps ;  but  we  hold,  on  the  situation  in  its 
entire  bearing,  on  the  direction  and  general  character 
of  the  conduct  to  follow,  a  most  decided  opinion,  and 
we  desire  that  it  may  be  made  thoroughly  kno^\Ti  to 
Queen  Christina,  to  the  cabinet,  and  the  principal; 
leaders,  mihtary  or  civil,  of  the  moderate  party. 
We  do  not  pretend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  direct 
them;  we  shall  do  nothing  that  can  injure  them;  we, 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  their  independence,  and 
the  most  sincere  zeal  in  their  cause ;  but  we  shall  not] 
lend  our  aid,  and  accept  on  our  part  any  responsi- 
biUty  before  Europe  but  in  the  sense  and  within  the. 
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limits  of  what  appears  to  us  rational  and  favourable 
to  the  re-establishment  of  regular  government.  Now, 
nothing  can  be  more  hostile  to  this  than  the  spirit  of 
reaction,  mobility  in  the  situation  of  persons,  prodi- 
gality of  exceptional  measures,  haste  in  innovations 
which  are  not  absolutely  indispensable,  and  which 
might  be  accomplished  a  little  later  through  the 
regular  channels.  Urge  all  this  formally.  We  wish 
to  act  as  much  as  we  can  to  produce  good  conduct, 
and  to  remain  perfectly  free  from  responsibility, 
should  that  conduct  be  bad.  You  know  how  to 
employ  action,  and  I  always  trust  in  the  ascendancy 
of  sound  sense  when  there  is  a  good  representative. 
And  yet,  without  reference  to  what  you  wrote,  some 
information  reached  me  yesterday  on  the  projects  of 
General  Narvaez,  and  his  intrigues  against  M.  Gon- 
zales-Bravo  which  considerably  disturb  me." 

When  my  letter  reached  Madrid,  M.- Gonzales -Bravo 
had  fallen;  the  preceding  evening  he  resigned,  with 
all  his  colleagues ;  accepted  with  a  good  grace  the 
embassy  to  Portugal,  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
with  affectionate  eagerness ;  and  General  Narvaez 
was  engaged  in  forming  a  cabinet  taken  entirely  from 
the  moderate  party.  M.  Bresson  read  to  Queen 
Christina  my  letter  of  the  27th  of  April:  on  the 
4th  of  May  he  wi'ote  thus  to  me :  "  She  did  not 
allow  me  to  discover  any  impression;  I  scarcely 
knew,  on  leaving  her,  whether  she  had  listened  with 
indifference  or  conviction ;  I  therefore  attribute  in 
no  degree  to  myself  the  honour  of  this  change,  I  think 
rather  that  we  should  ascribe  it  to  M.  Pidal.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  same  evening  Queen   Christina 
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asked  General  Narvaez  if  the  army  would  remain 
faithful,  whether  the  government  undertook  the  re- 
form of  the  constitution  by  royal  decrees,  or  by 
convoking  the  Cortes,  and  leaving  it  to  their  de- 
cision. '  In  either  case,  I  answer  for  the  army,'  said 
the  General.  '  Then,'  replied  the  Queen,  '  let  us 
adopt  the  most  temperate  course  {mas  templado) ; 
form  your  ministry  with  Mon  and  Mayans.'  Narvaez 
bowed,  protesting  that  he  could  only  obey.  He  im- 
mediately renounced  his  views  and,  as  he  told  me, 
his  convictions,  and  accepted  the  programme  of  the 
moderates.  The  state  of  siege  is  on  the  point  of  being 
raised,  the  actual  Cortes  dissolved ;  the  elections 
will  be  carried  on  accordino^  to  the  existino^  laws ; 
no  organic  decree  will  be  issued,  no  exceptional 
measure  adopted  ;  the  modifications  projected  in  the 
constitution  will  be  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of 
Chambers  legally  elected  and  assembled.  Before 
five  months  the  session  will  open;  the  presence  of 
MM.  Mon  and  Pidal  in  the  ministry  is  on  these 
conditions.  They  have  no  idea  of  imitating  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X. :  'I  do  not  desire,'  it  is  M. 
Mon  who  speaks,  '  that  some  day,  at  the  Tuileries, 
your  King  shall  say,  when  showing  me  his  niece, 
You  have  driven  this  child  from  her  states.'  This 
child  is  precocious;  she  said  yesterday,  when  some 
one  told  her  how  the  new  ministry  was  composed, 
'  Mamma,  we  must  now  think  of  their  dismissal.' 
— 'Why  so,  Isabella?' — 'Because  Narvaez  and  Mon 
will  soon  quarrel.' " 

"  However   singularly  just   and   penetrating,    the 
prediction  of  the  young  Queen  was  somewhat  pre- 
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cipitate;  the  new  cabinet  was  destined  to  last  some 
time,  and  even  to  solve,  by  legal  paths,  the  first  of 
the  two  great  questions  that  agitated  Spain,  the  re- 
form of  the  constitution.  They  had,  however,  when 
scarcely  formed,  a  crisis  to  undergo.  The  Marquis 
de  Viluma,  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  for  Foreign  Aifairs.  I  saw  him  on 
his  way  through  Paris,  when  repairing  to  his  post, 
and  his  conversation  and  his  manners  greatly  pleased 
me.  He  was  a  man  full  of  honour,  courage,  political 
fidelity,  and  moral  dignity,  and  enjoyed  merited  con- 
sideration. By  his  general  opinions  and  antecedents, 
he  belonged  to  the  most  monarchical  fraction  of  the 
Moderate  party,  almost  the  party  of  pure  monarchy  ; 
and,  while  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
stitutional system,  he  accepted  it  with  doubt,  and 
wished,  in  attaching  it  to  the  old  institutions  of 
Spain,  to  give  royalty  the  greatest  share  of  power. 
On  returning  to  Spain,  he  declared  himself  a  decided 
partisan  of  constitutional  reform  by  royal  decree. 
He  had  meditated,  prepared,  revised  all  the  measures 
and  documents  which  this  great  act  would  necessarily 
entrain — ^the  manifesto  to  the  Spanish  nation,  the 
preambles  and  text  of  the  new  constitution ;  it  was  to 
be  immediately  brought  into  vigour,  accompanied  by 
a  general  amnesty,  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  1844, 
the  day  of  her  efi'ective  majority.  Queen  Isabella  was 
to  sanction  this  union  of  measures  in  tlie  bosom  of 
the  Cortes,  elected  and  assembled  in  virtue  of  the 
electoral  law,  equally  reformed.  General  Narvaez 
participated  in  those  ideas,  and  approved  the  plan  of 
the  Marquis  de  Viluma.     This  was  also,  in  her  heart, 
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the  penchant  of  Queen  Christina.  MM.  Mon  and 
Pidal  wished,  in  fact,  all  the  reforms  proposed  by  M. 
de  Viliima,  desired  by  the  Queen-mother,  and  accepted 
by  M.  Gonzales- Bravo  himself;  but  they  believed  they 
could  be  accomplished  by  constitutional  means,  and 
they  rejected  the  coups  d'etat.  Well  informed  by 
M.  Bresson  of  this  disagreement  in  the  cabinet,  1 
■wrote  to  him,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1844 :  "  I  do  not 
know  Spain,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it 
does  not  resemble  any  other  country.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  maxims  of  sound  sense  which  no  local  differ- 
ence can  abolish.  Now  is  it  an  incontestable  one  that 
strokes  of  state  policy  ought  not  to  be  ventured, 
except  in  presence  of  an  imperious,  evident,  palpable 
necessity ;  and  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  eiFect 
by  such  means  what  there  is  a  chance  of  accomplishing 
by  legal  paths.  I  cannot  see  this  necessity :  such  a 
stroke  in  Spain,  to  render  the  constitution  more 
monarchical,  is  not  evidently  required;  and  when  I 
observe  sensible  men,  strongly  attached  to  monarchy 
and  greatly  compromised  in  its  support,  convinced 
that  this  object  may  be  accomplished  by  constitutional 
means,  I  remain  convinced,  in  my  turn,  that  it  is 
■wise  to  believe  them,  and  to  let  them  act.  Proceedings 
by  force  are  very  tempting;  they  are  prompt;  they 
do  honour  to  courage,  and,  for  a  moment,  they  realize 
hopes.  But  what  follows  ?  I  distrust  \dctories  which 
create  as  many  embarrassments  as  they  surmount. 
Those  only  terminate  revolutions  who  renounce  revo- 
lutionary measures.  To  govern  really  and  durably^ 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  incessant  struggles^ 
infinite  delays,  incomplete  and   invariably  disputec 
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triumphs.  We  must  not  grudge  time  or  trouble.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  best  Spanish  Cortes  is  extremely 
difficult  to  manage ;  and  very  difficult  indeed  to  make 
it  modify  reasonably  the  constitution  of  1837.  Is 
this  impossible?  Unless  absolutely  so,  it  ought  to 
be  tried.  With  political  assemblies  one  of  two  things 
must  be  done :  either  to  persuade  and  act  with  them, 
or  to  place  them  evidently  in  the  wrong  before  acting 
without  them.  As  far  as  I  am  competent  to  give  an 
opinion,  I  agree  with  M.  Mon,  and  I  hope  the  Queen 
does  the  same. 

"  In  what  touches  us,  the  French  government,  it  is 
essentially  our  own  policy  and  position  that  we  ought 
to  look  after.  Hold  strongly  to  this.  I  also  am 
pleased  with  M.  de  Viluma.  He  has  an  elevated 
heart  and  mind,  and  I  should  readily  place  much 
confidence  in  him.  But  I  have  learnt  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  any  bias  for  particular  persons.  Continue  in 
a  good  understanding  with  him  if  he  retires,  but 
support  M.  Mon." 

M.  de  Viluma  retired.  Queen  Christina,  despite 
her  inclination,  persisted  in  her  moderation.  General 
Narvaez  accommodated  himself,  not  without  regret 
but  unhesitatingly,  to  the  determination  of  Queen 
Christina.  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  always  important 
and  influential  in  the  Moderate  party,  quitted  the 
embassy  in  Paris  to  become  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Madrid.  Experience  justified  M.  Mon  and 
his  constitutional  perseverance.  The  elections,  carried 
through  according  to  the  existing  law,  brought  in  a 
Cortes  extremely  monarchical,  which,  after  long  and 
free  debates,  accepted  the  modifications  proposed  by 
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the  cabinet.  The  constitution  of  1837  had  been  afl 
first  step  from  the  radical  and  intolerant  constitution 
of  1812,  to  return  within  the  conditions  of  free  and 
regular  government  under  the  monarchy.  The  con- 
stitution of  1844,  carried  by  124  votes  against  26,  was 
a  new  and  great  advance  in  the  same  path !  It  ap- 
proached, in  essential  points,  the  French  charter  of 
1830,  with  this  difference,  that,  while  the  modifications 
introduced  in  1830  into  our  charter  of  1814  had  been 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  liberty,  those  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  accomplished  in  1844  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  18-37  had  for  object  the  elevation  and  strength- 
ening of  royalty. 

The  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  was  a  question 
much  more  complicated  and  long-winded  than  the 
reform  of  the  Spanish  constitution.  At  the  close  of 
1843,  it  had  not  advanced  many  steps.  We  had  loudly 
declared  the  resolution  of  King  Louis-Philippe  to  re- 
fuse the  union  of  one  of  his  sons  with  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  We  had  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  Courts 
of  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Naples,  and  Brussels.  A 
negotiation,  conducted  by  the  Duke  de  Montebello,  at 
that  time  the  King's  ambassador  at  Naples,  had  de- 
cided the  King  of  Naples  to  recognize  Queen  Isabella, 
and  to  send  Prince  Carini  to  Madrid,  with  instruc- 
tions to  profit,  if  the  opportunity  should  occur,  by 
the  favourable  chances  our  policy  had  opened  to  the 
two  princes,  his  brothers.  The  eldest  of  these,  the 
Count  of  Aquila,  formally  declined  the  Spanish  union,! 
but  the  younger,  the  Count  de  Trapani,  was  available*! 
The  King  and  I  had  held,  on  this  subject,  long  con-i 
versations  with  Queen  Christina  before  her  departure 
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from  Paris,  and  she  seemed  disposed  to  accept  the 
arrangement.  I  am  convinced  that  she  only  did  so  in 
appearance  and  to  gain  time ;  she  always  hoped  to  tri- 
umph over  the  resistance  of  King  Louis-Philippe,  and 
to  accomplish  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  a 
French  prince>  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  speaking  with 
M.  de  Sainte^Aulaire,  had  himself  brought  forward 
the  idea  of  the  Neapolitan  marriage,  but  without  en- 
gaging to  second  it  actively.  He  also  continued  to 
disavow  the  notion  of  the  Cobourg  alliance,  but  always 
preoccupied  ^dth  the  wishes  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert,  and  little  disposed  to  combat  them 
openly.  In  September  1843,  returning  to  lEngland 
from  the  Chateau  d'Eu  by  Belgium,  he  found  King 
Leopold  very  much  disturbed  lest  King  Louis- Philippe 
should  suspect  him  of  intriguing  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  and  most  anxious  to  vindicate  himself.  Far 
from  convincing  Lord  Aberdeen  of  his  indifference, 
the  anxiety  of  King  Leopold  increased  his  embarrass- 
ment in  declaring  himself  opposed  to  a  combination 
which  had,  perhaps,  much  support  at  his  own  court. 
On  his  side.  Prince  Metternich  showed  himself  ve* 
hemently  opposed  to  any  Neapolitan  marriage,  and 
laboured  without  ceasing,  although  equally  without 
success,  to  obtain  the  abdication  of  Don  Carlos  in 
favour  of  his  son,  the  Infant  Charles-Louis,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  chances  of  what  he  called  the  union  of  rights. 
In  Spain  itself,  the  passionate  hatred  of  the  Infanta 
Donna  Carlotta  to  her  sister  Queen  Christina,  deprived 
her  two  sons,  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  and  the  Duke  de  Se- 
ville, of  all  hope  of  espousing  Queen  Isabella.  "  I  fly 
into  a  passion  everywhere,"  exclaimed  this  princess ; 
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"  at  home,  walking  out,  or  in  the  theatre,  everywhere] 
and  always ! "  and  even  her  ambition  failed  to  restrain  j 
her  rage.  In  all  quarters,  the  dispositions  of  interested 
or  influential  persons  were  uncertain,  obscure,  or  in- 
active ;  and  the  question,  universally  raised  and  dis- 
cussed, remained,  notwithstanding,  in  suspense. 

The  arrival  in  Madrid  of  Count  Bresson,  and,  three 
months  after,  of  Queen  Christina,  put  an  end  to  this 
stationary  though  disturbed  state  of  things.  M.  Bresson 
had  received  instructions  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Neapolitan  marriage  ;  an  arrangement  which  met  our 
principle  as  to  the  descendants  of  Philip  Y .,  and,  by  the 
union  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  branches  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  increased  the  influence  of  France  in  EuropCj 
mthout  committing  her  beyond  the  national  interest^ 
When  scarcely  settled  at  Madrid,  M.  Bresson  wrote^ 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1843  :  "  If  the  influence  oi 
England  remains  negative,  if  her  minister  does  not 
join  me  in  seconding  and  advising  the  Neapolitan  mari 
riage,  if  he  appears  lukewarm  or  indifi*erent,  we  shi 
have  much  difiiculty  in  triumphing  over  the  repug- 
nance which  I  see  spring  up,  expand,  and  organize 
itself.  Above  all,  we  shall  not  triumph  over  it  il 
Queen  Christina  remains  at  a  distance,  and  does  not 
appear  on  the  spot  to  animate  and  discipline  her  pari 
tisans.  The  recognition  by  Naples  has  not,  in  an] 
important  degree,  produced  the  efi^ect  here  that  I  ex- 
pected from  it.  Behind  this  recognition,  people  have 
clearly  detected  the  design  of  the  marriage.  Then,] 
the  moderates  have  asked  themselves  what  moral  or| 
material  strength  could  a  prince  of  sixteen,  sent  by 
secondary  power,  bring  to  Spain.     M.  de  Casa-Iruj( 
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declares  ao-ainst  this  marriao^e  without  reserve.  M. 
Mon,  after  apprising  me  the  evening  before,  through 
M.  de  Gliicksburg,  by  way  of  preparation,  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  last  attempt  to  obtain  one  of  the 
King's  sons,  came  full  of  recriminations  against  the 
desertion  of  France  whenever  the  liberal  party  obtained 
power.  In  the  present  instance,  he  sees  us — to  escape 
from  difficulties  which  he  considers  much  less  serious 
than  we  do — giving  a  king  to  Spain  who  would  only 
be  a  continuation  of  minority  and  anarchy,  when  she 
might  receive  from  us  a  firm,  energetic,  experienced 
prince,  trained  by  the  example  of  his  father,  and  who 
would  know  how  to  govern  and  subdue  factions.  I 
moderated  his  flights  of  imagination ;  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  deceived  himself  in  his  estimate  of  the 
complications  which  the  alliance  of  which  he  was 
dreaming  would  draw  upon  France  and  Spain;  and 
after  several  hours  of  conversation,  during  which,  failing 
to  convince  his  reason,  I  sought  to  interest  his  ambi- 
tion and  self-love,  he  appeared  to  calm  down,  promising 
not  to  oppose  or  even  to  remain  neuter,  as  he  intended 
at  first,  but  to  prevent  his  friends  from  exciting 
themselves  and  adopting  other  engagements  before  ex- 
amining the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  But  his  con- 
clusion was  that  the  Neapolitan  marriage  would  be 
impossible,  unless  Queen  Christina  came  in  person  to 
suggest  it,  and  that  France  and  England  openly  gave 
it  their  support.  Before  the  arrival  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina the  subject  is  not  approachable;  and  after,  if 
England  does  not  distinctly  place  herself  in  line  with 
us,  there  will  be  a  strong  opposition  from  the  progres- 
sives, and  a  schism  in  the  moderate  party." 
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A  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  Queen  Christina 
at  Madrid,  an  unexpected  incident  modified  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  various  pretenders  to  the  hand 
of  the  Queen,  her  daughter.  The  Infanta  Donna  Car- 
lotta  died  almost  suddenly  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1844,  of  a  relapse  of  measles*  With  her  disappeared 
the  chief  obstacle  which  the  inveterate  hatred  of  that 
princess  for  her  sister  had  excited  against  the  matri- 
monial chances  of  the  Dukes  de  Cadiz  and  Seville,  her 
sons.  We  had  regretted  this  obstacle  from  the  first 
moment,  and  had  signified  our  good  feeling  towards 
these  young  princes.  I  wrote  to  Count  de  Flahault 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1843:  "As  to  a  choice 
between  the  descendants  of  Philip  V.,  we  shall  make 
none.  That  point  rests  with  Spain.  Altogether,  the 
Duke  de  Cadiz  seems  to  me  the  most  eligible  competi- 
tor. He  is  a  Spaniard,  and  has  a  Spanish  party, 
strong  or  weak,  but  real  and  active."  When  announc- 
ing to  me  the  death  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Carlotta, 
M.  Bresson  said :  "  The  more  I  reflect  on  this  death, 
the  more  it  strikes  me  as  a  great  event.  The  intrigu- 
ing spirit  of  that  princess,  her  activity  and  boldness, 
were  preparing  more  than  one  embarrassment  for  us  m 
the  question  of  the  marriage.  It  is  difficult  to  be  less 
regretted  than  she  is.  This  branch  of  the  royal  house 
will  have  no  more  importance  than  it  may  please 
Queen  Christina  to  grant."  I  was  unwilhng  to  leave, 
either  in  London  or  Madrid,  any  doubt  as  to  my 
thought  and  disposition  on  this  circumstance.  I  wrote^ 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  12th  of  February,  1844  :j 
"  The  Neapolitan  arrangement  suits  us.  You  hav< 
always  told  me  that,  looking  at  the  Interests  of  Eng-j 
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land,  it  suits  you  also.     But  do  not  believe  that  this 
could  be  an  exclusive  combination,  or  that  we  should 
assume  in  the  slightest  degree  to  impose  it  on  Spain. 
A  husband  chosen  from  the  descendants  of  Philip  V. 
is   our   only    essential   principle;    and  amongst   the 
combinations  included  therein,  that  of  the  Duke  de 
Cadiz  could  meet  with  no  objection  on  our  part.     It 
has  positive  advantages.     The  death  of  the  Infanta, 
his  mother,  removes  many  obstacles.     What  I  wish, 
and  what  appears  to  me  indispensable,  is,  that  this 
combination    should   not    become   an   English   one, 
opposed  to  another  which  might  be  French.     Not 
only  should  we  thus  fall  back  into  the  deplorable  and 
absurd  antagonism  from  which  we  are  endeavouring 
to  emerge,  but  be  assured  that  the  Cadiz  arrange- 
ment would  thereby  be  rendered  more  difficult.    It  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  end  by  this,  and  that  it 
.may  prove  definitively  the  most  natural ;  but  if  it  is 
to  prevail,  it  must  be  as  Spanish,  not  English.     Let 
us  remain  on  the  ground  we  have  taken  up,  and  leave 
the    Spanish    springs   to   their   free    action — Queen, 
Queen-mother,  cabinet,  and  Cortes.    The  concurrence 
of  all  these  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  result,  and  they 
will  have  trouble  enough  in  coming  to  an  agreement." 
I  replied  at  the  same  time  to  Count  Bresson :  "The 
death  of  the  Infanta  is,  in  fact,  an  important  event. 
I  draw  from  it,  as  to  the  marriage,  a  conclusion  in 
accordance  with  yours.     Favour  always  the  chance 
of  the  princes,  her  sons,  without  altering  the  position 
you  assumed  on  your  arrival.     The  King  thinks  that 
Queen  Christina's  disposition  remains  the  same.     She 
leaves  on  the  15th  of  this  month." 
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said  f 


"  I   have  decided  for  my  brother  Trapani," 
Queen  Christina  to  General  Narvaez,  on  her  arrival 
at  Aranjuez. 

"•  Narvaez,  when  acquainting  me  with  this,"  M. 
Bresson  wrote  immediately,  "  expressed  his  opinion 
that  if  he  and  I  were  right  to  temporise  three  months 
ago,  we  should  be  very  wrong  not  to  hasten  the  solu- 
tion now,  assisted  by  the  popular  favour  which  Queen 
Christina  has  suddenly  regained.  '  You  will  be  satis- 
fied,' he  said,  taking  me  by  the  hand.  '  The  Queen's 
position  is  not  what  it  was  at  La  Oranja,  Valencia, 
and  Barcelona ;  there  she  was  surrounded  by  mili- 
tary leaders  disposed  to  betray  her ;  now  she  has  near 
her,  in  me,  a  military  chief  who  only  waits  her  orders 
to  execute  them.'  "  All  attention  from  that  time  was 
directed  towards  the  prospect  which  the  decision  of 
Queen  Christina  seemed  to  unfold;  all  steps  leaned 
towards  that  end.  Prince  Carini  and  the  Duke 
de  Rivas,  ambassadors  from  Naples  to  Madrid,  and 
from  Madrid  to  Naples,  displayed  their  character 
and  instructions.  Queen  Christina  and  the  Queen  her 
daughter  were  going  to  Barcelona.  People  spoke  of 
a  visit  they  might  pay  to  the  Queen-mother  of  Naples 
and  the  Count  de  Trapani.  There  was  also  a  question 
of  a  journey  to  Paris  by  the  King  of  Naples,  with  his 
young  brother,  to  introduce  him  to  the  royal  family, 
and  prepare  him  for  the  throne  he  expected.  The 
question  appeared  settled,  and  the  solution  close  at 
hand. 

The  ill-humour  of  Prince  Mettemich  was  extreme : 
he  dreaded  the  aggrandizement  of  the  royal  house  of 
Naples,  which  would  render  it  more  independent  in 
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Italy,  and  still  more  the  revolutionary  contagion 
which,  accordmg  to  him,  could  not  fail  to  extend 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  and  to  shake  the  Austrian 
supremacy.  For  some  time,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
a  chance  of  the  Neapolitan  marriage,  he  had  resumed 
ardently,  at  Paris  as  at  Bourges,  his  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  son  of-  Don  Carlos,  even  evincing  a  disposition 
to  qualify  the  rigour  of  the  principle  in  the  name  of 
which  he  supported  that  combination.  On  the  13th 
of  September,  1843,  King  Louis-Philippe  returned  to 
Saint-Cloud,  after  having  received  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eu  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  England;  Count 
Appony  came  immediately  to  pay  his  respects  to 
him,  and  I  reproduce  here  textually  the  conversation 
that  took  place  between  them,  of  which  I  have  pre- 
served an  exact  and  complete  recollection : 

Count  Appony. — The  King  has  had  very  fine 
weather  during  his  residence  in  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 
The  Queen  of  England  must  have  enjoyed  it  greatly. 

The  King Yes,  she  seemed  much  pleased.     She 

was  most  amiable. 

Count  Appony. — The  King  is  acquainted  with  the 
despatches  of  Prince  Metternich  which  I  communicated 
to  M.  Guizot  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  for  Eu  ? 

The  King. — Upon  what  subject  ? 

Count  Appony. — Despatches  to  Baron  de  Neumann 
and  myself  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  with 
the  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos. 

The  King. — Ah,  yes  !  I  have  read  them.  You  are 
right,  my  dear  Count,  to  say  the  son  of  Don  Carlos. 
People  often  say,  even  our  agents  sometimes  say, 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.     I  have  seen  this  in  the 
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letters  of  M.  de  Flahault  and  of  Philippe  de  Chabot. 
An  expression  totally  false.  He  is  not  Prince  of  the 
Asturias.  To  call  him  so,  is  to  say  that  his  father  is 
King.  He  is  the  Infant  Charles-Louis.  This  expres- 
sion, Prince  of  the  Asturias,  comes  from  Vienna. 
Nevertheless,  you  yourselves  never  acknowledged  Don 
Carlos  as  King  any  more  than  Isabella  as  Queen. 
You  are  therefore  quite  right  in  saying  the  son  of  Don 
Carlos,  In  fact,  my  dear  Count,  you  know  how 
highly  I  esteem  Prince  Metternich's  understanding, 
my  respect  for  his  great  judgment  and  experience ; 
but,  truly,  I  have  already  told  you,  he  has  spoilt  the 
affair  by  mshing  that  Don  Carlos  should  be  King, 
and  that  his  son,  as  King,  should  marry  Queen 
Isabella.  I  and  my  government  have  strained  a 
point  in  giving  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  his  chance, 
and  in  accepting  him  as  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Philip  V.  You  should  have  closed  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  united  yourselves  at  once  with  us.  In- 
stead of  that,  Prince  Metternich  chose  to  follow  his 
own  separate  course,  to  raise  another  question,  ano- 
ther flag.  I  repeat,  he  has  lost  all  chance  and  spoilt 
the  affair. 

Count  Appony. — But,  Sire,  we  do  not  absolutely 
hold  to  the  condition  we  expressed  at  first ;  it  was 
necessary  to  express  it — it  was  our  principle;  to-day 
we  would  accept  the  marriage  of  the  Infant  with  the 
Queen. 

The  King, — The  affair  is  spoilt.  In  Spain,  particu- 
larly, they  know  the  principle  you  set  forward ;  they 
know  that  we  have  not  agreed  with  you  from  the  first ; 
they  are  warned,  irritated,  prepared. 
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Count  Appony. — The  step  once  taken,  we  reckon 
on  the  King's  adhesion. 

The  King. — On  what  ground  do  you  take  this 
affair  to  your  own  account  ?  Why  does  not  Don 
Carlos  address  himself  to  me  ?  It  is  I  who  am  most 
interested  in  the  matter.  I  can  do  more  in  it  than 
anyone.  It  is  strange  that  at  Bourges  I  am  passed 
over  in  silence.  How  absurdly  blind  these  poor 
princes  are  !  They  have  never  learnt  to  comprehend 
what  is  or  is  not  practicable,  or  how  to  succeed.  But 
why  does  Austria  object  to  a  Neapolitan  prince  ?  I 
know  why;  you  fear  the  contact  of  revolutionary 
Spain  with  Italy.  Illusion,  my  dear  Count,  pure 
illusion !  To  prevent  revolutionary  contagion  there  is 
but  one  thing  effective  and  urgent — to  put  an  end  to 
the  revolutions  in  Spain.  Formerly,  when  the  same 
family  bore  two  crowns,  Naples  never  really  held  in- 
fluence over  Spain,  or  Spain  over  Naples ;  quite  to  the 
contrary,  the  two  countries  mistrusted  each  other. 
To-day,  although  there  is  no  official  relation  between 
the  two  countries,  the  revolutionary  state  of  Spain 
resounds  much  more  in  Italy  than  Spain  restored  to 
order  could  act  upon  Naples  who  had  given  her  a 
King.  If  a  Neapolitan  prince  is  the  best  method  of 
re-establishing  legal  order  and  regular  government 
in  Spain,  we  should  hasten  to  adopt  it.  The  vast 
mind  of  Prince  Metternich  ought  to  comprehend  this. 
The  mischief  is  that  Queen  Isabella  was  not  recog- 
nized instantly  by  all  the  other  powers.  A  throne  must 
be  occupied.  An  empty  throne  is  a  broken  one. 
Certainly  the  elder,  the  legitimate  branches,  that  is 
to  say,  the  legal  order  of  succession,  has  great  advan- 
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tages ;  I  think  so  as  much  as  anyone.  This  was  also 
true  in  France ;  but  the  elder  branch  no  longer 
occupied  or  could  occupy  the  throne.  Therefore  I 
consented  to  take  it  that  there  might  still  be  a  throne. 
I  like  the  Salic  law  much;  I  regret  it  infinitely  in 
Spain ;  but  I  prefer  royalty  without  the  Salic  law  to 
anarchy.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  right  of  Queen 
Isabella,  what  has  induced  me  to  recognize  her,  and 
regulates  my  policy  in  Spain.  When  a  necessity 
exists  we  must  look  at  it,  and  accept  it  with  its  con- 
sequences, and  think  only  of  re-establishing  order. 

Count  Appony. — The  King  thinks  ill  of  the  future 
of  Spain. 

The  King. — I  admit  it;  I  have  little  hope  that 
order  may  be  re-established  in  such  an  unfortunate 
and  disorganized  country. 

Count  Appony. — M.  Guizot,  if  I  do  not  deceive 
myself,  sees  the  future  of  Spain  less  on  the  dark  side 
than  the  King  does. 

The  King. — That  is  true ;  he  has  told  me  so  several 
times.  I  earnestly  hope  I  may  deceive  myself,  and 
that  M.  Guizot  is  right ;  but  this  is  only,  between  us, 
a  question  of  the  future,  and  of  conjecture;  for  the 
present  he  and  I  are  quite  agreed  as  to  Spain  and 
our  conduct  with  regard  to  her.  I  approve  all  that 
he  can  have  said  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  agree  with  what  I  am  now  saying. 

The  proceedings  of  Prince  Metternich  at  Bourges 
were  not  entirely  fruitless;  they  found  in  England, 
not  with  the  government,  but  in  the  higher  society 
of  London,  a  degree  of  support:  Don  Carlos  had 
partisans   there   who   wished   him    at   Bourges  and 
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ndeavoured  to  aid  his  cause.  He  commissioned  one 
of  them.  Lord  Ranelagh,  to  convey  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
a  letter  written  on  the  7th  of  March,  1844,  and  thus 
couched : 

"  My  Lord — Having  been  informed  of  the  interest 
you  feel  for  me,  as  also  for  my  just  cause,  I  beg  to 
express  to  you  my  sincere  gratitude.  Lord  Ranelagh, 
who  merits  my  confidence,  knows  my  sentiments  and 
all  I  am  disposed  to  do  for  the  advantage  and  tran- 
quillity of  Spain,  in  which  my  whole  ambition  is 
comprised.  He  will  have  the  honour  of  repeating  to 
you  all  that  I  have  said  to  him  on  this  subject.  I 
flatter  myself  that  you  will  readily  grant  to  him 
your  attention,  and  that  while  taking  to  heart  the 
interests  of  my  cause,  you  will  do  all  in  your  power 
to  produce  a  happy  result." 

When  announcing  this  step  of  Don  Carlos  to  me, 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  1844,  Count  de  Sainte-Aulaire 
said :  "  Lord  Ranelagh  has  seen  Lord  Aberdeen ;  he 
brings  to  London  powers — ^whether  written  or  not  I 
cannot  tell — from  Don  Carlos,  who  consents  to  abdi- 
cate in  favour  of  his  son.  The  marriage  with  Queen 
Isabella  taking  place,  titular  points  would  scarcely 
be  contested.  Although  no  engagement  has  been 
entered  into  in  this  matter.  Lord  Ranelagh  seems  to 
have  left  no  doubt  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  mind." 

Lord  Aberdeen's  answer  to  Don  Carlos  was  clear 
and  peremptory :  "  Your  Royal  Highness,"  he  said, 
•has  been  misinformed.  Notwithstanding  my  great 
respect  for  your  Royal  Highness  and  my  considera- 
tion for  your  personal  interests,  I  have  never  ex- 
pressed or  entertained  any  opinion  fevourable  to  the 
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cause  your  Royal  Highness  has  supported  in  Spain. 
The  succession  to  the  throne  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  question  in  which  no  foreign  jurisdiction  or 
control  could  interfere,  and  which  belong  exclusively 
to  Spain  herself.  I  adhered  promptly,  as  appeared 
just,  to  the  decision  taken  in  this  respect,  by  the 
Spanish  nation.  Lord  Ranelagh  has  named  to  me  the 
sacrifices  your  Royal  Highness  is  disposed  to  make 
for  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  Spain.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result,  I  permit  myself  to  express 
humbly  how  much  I  appreciate  the  patriotic  motives 
which  have  induced  your  Royal  Highness  to  adopt 
this  resolution." 

"  Lord  Aberdeen,  at  first  asked,"  added  M.  de 
Sainte-Aulaire,  "  whether  Don  Carlos  had  spoken  to 
you  or  the  King.     Lord  Ranelagh  replied.  No." 

This  positive  refusal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  all 
adhesion  was  not,  probably,  unconnected  with  the 
delay  of  the  resolution  which  Don  Carlos  had 
announced  to  him ;  he  did  not  determine  to  abdicate 
until  a  little  later,  the  18th  of  May,  1844;  and  this 
time  he  hastened  to  announce  to  King  Louis-Philippe, 
in  the  following  terms,  the  act  he  had  just  completed : 

"  Sir,  my  Brother  and  Cousin, 

"  I  hasten  to  forward  to  your  Majesty  the  act  of 
my  abdication  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  I  have  just 
executed  in  favour  of  my  well  beloved  son,  the  Prmce 
of  the  Asturias,  as  also  that  of  his  acceptance,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  tenor. 

"  When  at  the  death  of  my  well  beloved  brother  and 
liege,  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  Divine  Providence  called 
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me  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  confided  to  me  the 
safety  of  the  monarchy  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Spaniards,  I  saw  therein  a  sacred  duty;  and,  pene- 
trated with  sentiments  of  Christian  humanity  and 
confidence  in  God,  I  devoted  my  life  to  that  painful 
task.  In  a  foreign  land  as  in  camps,  in  exile  as  at  the 
head  of  my  faithful  subjects,  and  even  in  the  solitude 
of  captivity,  the  peace  of  the  monarchy  has  been  my 
sole  desire,  the  object  of  my  exertions  and  perse- 
verance. At  all  times  the  welfare  of  Spain  has  been 
dear  to  me  ;  I  have  respected  rights ;  I  have  not  been 
ambitious  of  power,  and  my  conscience  has  always 
remained  tranquil. 

"  The  voice  of  that  conscience  and  the  advice  of 
my  friends  warn  me  to-day,  after  so  many  efibrts, 
attempts,  and  sufferings,  supported  without  success, 
for  the  happiness  of  Spain,  that  Divine  Providence  does 
not  permit  me  to  accomplish  the  task  with  which  I 
was  charged,  and  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for 
transmitting  that  duty  to  him  who  appears  called  to  it 
by  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  as  I  had  been  previously 
summoned. 

"  In  renouncing,  therefore,  for  myself  the  crown 
of  Spain,  which  descended  to  me  on  the  death  of 
my  brother  King  Ferdinand  YII.,  on  transmitting 
those  rights  to  my  eldest  son,  Charles-Louis,  Prince 
of  the  Asturias,  and  in  notifying  the  renunciations  to 
the  Spanish  nation  and  to  Europe,  I  discharge  a  duty 
of  conscience  by  the  only  way  in  my  power,  and  I 
retire  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days,  remote  from  all 
political  occupations,  in  domestic  tranquillity  and  the 
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calm  of  a  pure  conscience,  praying  to  God  for  tlie 
happiness  and  glory  of  my  dear  country. 

( Signed)         "  Charles." 

"Bourges,  ISth  of  May,  1845." 

"  I  acknowledj^e  with  filial  resio:nation  the  deter- 
mination  which  the  King,  my  august  father  and 
liege,  has  signified  to  me  this  day,  and  in  accepting 
the  rights  and  duties  which  he  will  transfer  to  me, 
I  undertake  a  task  which,  God  aiding  me,  I  shall 
fulfil  with  the  same  sentiments  and  devotion  for  the 
welfare  of  the  monarchy  and  the  happiness  of  Spain. 
(Signed)         "Charles-Louis." 

"Boxirges,  18th  of  May,  1845." 

Nothing,  assuredly,  could  be  less  calculated  than 
such  a  document  to  assist  the  policy  which  desired  to 
unite  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  to  Queen  Isabella:  the 
principles  of  the  Carlist  party  were  then  as  bluntly 
maintained  as  they  could  have  been  when  they  excited 
civil  war  in  Spain ;  Don  Carlos  persisted  in  consider- 
ing himself  as  king,  and  the  only  legitimate  king  of 
Spain;  not  more  in  1843  than  in  1833  did  he  admit 
the  old  Spanish  right  which  allowed  the  feminine  suc- 
cession, or  the  last  wishes  of  his  brother  Ferdinand 
YII.,  who  had  restored  that  right  in  full  vigour,  or  the 
repeated  votes  of  the  Cortes,  or  the  reverses  from] 
which  the  armed  partisans  of  his  cause  had  been  unable 
to  recover.    AH  the  active  parties  in  Spain,  moderates] 
and  radicals,  all  the  civil  or  military  powers,  national| 
or  municipal,  were   unanimous  in  rejecting  a  matri- 
monial  alliance    presented   in    the    name    of    suchj 
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maxims,  and  with  such  an  oblivion  of  facts.  Queen 
Christina  rejected  it  with  terror:  "She  said  these 
very  words  tome,"  M.  Bresson  wrote  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1844:  "'I  do  not  believe  my  brother-in-law 
or  my  nephew  capable  of  a  crime,  but  I  believe 
their  party  capable  of  anything.  My  maternal 
heart  tells  me  that,  in  such  a  union,  there  would 
be  a  never-ceasing  danger  for  my  daughter;  she 
would  be  an  obstacle  which  sooner  or  later  they 
would  remove.  I  should  be  tortured  by  the  most 
frightful  presentiments;  I  should  never  have  a  mo- 
ment of  tranquillity.' "  M.  Bresson  added,  on  the 
14th  of  April :  "I  have  spoken  on  this  point  with 
the  Duke  de  Veraguas,  a  descendant  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  a  man  of  sense,  the  veritable  expression  of 
disciplined  and  tempered  grandeeship,  and  one  of  the 
immerous  inactive  monarchical  party,  which  is  the  pith 
of  Spain  and  keeps  itself  too  much  aloof.  He  would 
regard  this  marriage  as  the  best,  if  it  were  practicable ; 
he  believes  that  it  might  be  made  so ;  if  the  pretender 
had  not  only  abdicated  but  acknowledged  Queen 
Isabella,  if  he  had  tendered  his  submission,  placed 
above  doubt  the  principle  of  the  Queen's  legitimacy, 
and  his  son  had  only  asked  her  hand  on  the  title  of 
an  Infant  of  the  elder  collateral  branch,  things  would 
present  themselves  under  another  aspect." 

This  was  what,  in  his  conversation  with  King  Louis- 
Philippe  on  the  13th  of  September,  1843,  Count 
Appony  seems  to  have  admitted  in  the  name  of 
Prince  Metternich;  but,  in  1845,  the  act  of  abdication 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  manifesto  of  his  son  the  Infant 
Charles- Louis,  excluded  all  idea  of  similar  concessions; 
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and  I  find,  in  1846,  in  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de 
Yillafranca,  one  of  the  most  moderate   partisans  of 
Don   Carlos,    to  the    Duke   de  Veraguas,   the    same 
principles,  the  same  devoted  and  blind  obstinacy.     Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  agreed  with  M.  Bresson  in  his  judgment 
of  this  combination :  "  Around  the  court,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1844,  "there  is  a 
certain  coterie  which  sets  forward  the  plan  of  a  marriage 
with  the  son  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  that  would  be  a  very 
perilous  afiair.     This  coterie  thinks  that  the  throne 
requires  to  be  fortified,  and  that  amongst  the  Carlists 
alone,  a  great  number  of  influential  men  might  be 
found  who  would  unite  cordially,  on  certam  conditions,; 
to  increase  the  royal  authority.     The  fact  is  that  a 
the  soldiers  of  fortune,  such  as  Narvaez  and  Conch; 
and  many  others  strongly  disposed  perhaps  to  go  grea 
lengths  to  make  Queen  Isabella  an  absolute  sovereign 
woflld  unite  as  one  man  against  the  project  of  givin 
Don  Carlos  or  his  son  the  least  share  of  power;  and 
for  this  sole  and  simple  reason,  that  they  would  thu 
raise  a  new  troop  of  rivals  against  themselves.    Assur 
yourself,   my   lord,   that   unless   great  changes   tak 
place  in  the  public  opinion  of  this  country,  such 
marriage  would  be  equivalent  to  a  new  civil  war  an 
a  fresh  series  of  revolutions." 

Thiis  the  circle  of  pretenders  amongst  whom  Quee 
Isabella  had  to  choose  grew  narrower  from  day  to  day, 
We  refused  the  French  marriage,  and  the  Englis' 
government  declared  against  it.  We  made  the  sam 
declaration  with  regard  to  all  princes  not  amongst  th 
descendants  of  Philip  V.,  especially  in  the  case  o: 
Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg.     According  to  all  soun 
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judges  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Spain,  the  Carlist 
marriage  became  more  and  more  impossible.  The 
Neapolitan  union  or  one  purely  Spanish,  the  Count  de 
Trapani,  or  one  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Infanta  Donna 
Carlotta,  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  or  the  Duke  de  Seville, 
such  appeared  in  1844,  at  the  return  of  Queen 
Christina  to  Spain,  the  only  competitors  between 
whom  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella 
remained  for  decision. 

The  negotiation  in  behalf  of  the  Count  de  Trapani 
was  actively  followed  up  by  Count  Bresson  at  Madrid 
and  by  the  Duke  de  Montebello  at  Naples;  this  was 
the  mission  entrusted  to  them,  and  the  success  of  which 
would  be  their  own  as  well  as  that  of  the  government. 
They  neglected  nothing  to  obtain — one  from  the 
Spanish  government,  the  other  from  the  King  of  Naples 
—  the  steps  and  concessions  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  object.  But  both  encountered,  the 
one  at  Naples,  the  other  at  Madrid,  hesitations,  delays, 
and  postponements,  which  rendered  their  efforts  vain. 
The  King  of  Naples  would  adopt  no  resolution,  or  take 
no  initiative  until  some  overture  and  the  assurance  of 
success  reached  him  from  Spain ;  the  Spanish  cabinet 
refused  to  engage  anything  until  the  King  of  Naples 
testified  his  desire  for  the  marriage  by  openly  directing 
towards  that  object,  the  position,  education,  external 
life  and  acts  of  the  Count  de  Trapani :  "  I  have  at 
last  obtained  a  promise  from  General  Narvaez  that  he 
would  write  to  the  Duke  de  Kivas,"  M.  Bresson  wrote 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1844,  "  and  allude  to  the  question 
of  the  marriage;  I  have  just  left  him;  he  read  his 
letter  and  has  given  it  to  me.    I  send  it  to  Montebello. 
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It  is  in  a  good  vein.     It  tells  the  Duke  de  Rivas  that 

the  moment  for  entering  into  formal  negotiation  and 

preparing  engagements  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  that 

the  Spanish  government   ought  to  preserve  its  full 

liberty  and  consult  only  the  happiness  of  the  Queen 

and  the  interest  of   the  country;    but  he  does  not 

hesitate  to  declare  that  on  the  day  when  her  Majesty 

makes  her  choice  and  notifies  it  to  him,  he  will  omit 

no  effort,  in  whatever  situation  he  finds  himself,  that 

she  may  be  satisfied,  and  has  no  doubt  of  success.    He 

adds  that  the  well-known  dispositions  of  the  Queen-  ■. 

mother,  family   ties,  and   consanguinity   leave   little  | 

doubt  that  this  choice  will  fall  upon  the  Count  de  ♦ 

Trapani ;  that  it  is  essential  from  this  day  forward  to 

show  him,  to  make  him  travel,  to  prepare  him  for  the 

part  reserved  for  him,  and  to  conciliate  in  his  favour 

the  sentiments  of  the  Spanish  nation;  that  the  edu 

cation  he  is  receiving  is  not  of  a  nature  to  produce 

this  effect,  and  that  if  this  young  prince  does  no' 

quit  the  Jesuit's  gown  for  the  military  frock,  Spai: 

which  has  no  disposition  to  submit  to  the  spirit  an 

system  of  the  cloister,  will  not  look  with  a  favourabl 

eye  upon  his  pretensions  to  the  young  Queen's  hand.' 

Three  weeks  later,  on  the  9th  of  August  and  8th 

September,  1844,  M.  Bresson  told  me:  "  Yesterda 

General  Narvaez  gave  me  the  answer  of  the  Duk 

de  Rivas  to  read ;  he  says  that  he  made  use  of  th 

General's  letter,  that  he  has  no  doubt  the  consequenci 

will  be  to  take  the  Count  de  Trapani  out  of  the  han 

of  the  Jesuits,  that  it  is  full  time  to  do  so,  and  th 

the  Duke  de  Montebello   will  second   him  with  hi 

utmost  efforts,  but  that  King  Ferdinand  still  retai 
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uncertainty  of  success  from  the  exaggerated  fear  of 
passing  for  a  dupe,  and  of  only  bringing  forward  an 
unsuccessful  candidate.  When  General  Narvaez  com- 
municated this  letter  of  the  Duke  de  Rivas  to  Queen 
Christina,  she  only  made  the  following  remark: 
'  Instead  of  hesitating,  if  my  brother  understood 
his  interest .  thoroughly,  he  would  send  Trapani 
on  board  the  squadron  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.' 
I  entreat  you,"  M.  Bresson  added,  "  to  write  all  this 
to  Montebello,  and  let  King  Ferdinand  have  the  truth 
from  his  mouth  without  disguise.  Your  words  will 
have  a  very  different  weight  from  mine.  He  entirely 
mars  the  position,  and  soon,  unless  he  withdraws  his 
brother  from  his  college  of  Jesuits,  I  shall  be  reduced 
to  send  you  word  that  he  has  no  longer  any  chances 
in  his  favour." 

When  communicating  to  the  King  these  letters 
from  M.  Bresson,  I  added  :  "  The  Spanish  marriage 
will  give  us  much  trouble  ;  no  one  helps  us,  not  even 
those  whose  affairs  we  try  to  arrange  for  them.  There 
is  no  way  of  doing  everything  alone,  and  for  every- 
body." The  King  replied  immediately :  "  I  have 
been  so  besieged  this  morning,  that  it  is  only  at  this 
moment  I  have  been  able  to  read  Bresson's  private 
letter.  The  reading  has  given  me  a  similar  impression 
to  yours,  and  has  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  a  step 
on  which  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
consulted  you  before  taking  it ;  but  not  having  seen 
you,  and  having  no  doubt  that  you  will  consider  it 
appropriate  and  useful,  I  shall  mention  it  to  you 
briefly.  If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  you  find  any 
objections,  you  have  time  to  tell  me  so,  if  you  com- 
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municate  them  before  seven  or  eight  o'clock  this 
evening.  I  have  asked  the  Duke  de  Serra  Capriola  to 
come  to  me  this  evening,  at  half-past  eight.  1  shall 
have  in  my  pocket  a  copy,  in  the  form  of  an  extract, 
of  Bresson's  letter.  I  propose  not  only  to  let  him 
read  it,  but  to  give  it  to  him,  desiring  him  to  send 
it  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  to  tell  him  at  the  same 
time  that  I  cannot  give  him  a  greater  mark  of 
friendship  nor  a  stronger  proof  of  the  interest  I 
bear  towards  his  family,  which  is  the  same  as  my 
own,  than  by  letting  him  know  frankly  how  much 
I  am  thwarted  by  his  hesitations,  and  how  injurious 
I  think  them  to  our  common  interests,  particularly 
to  his,  without  being  able  to  understand  how  what 
is  asked  of  him  could  compromise  him  more  than 
the  great  act  which  he  performed  when  he  recognized 
Queen  Isabella  II.  He  must  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  in  that  act  he  burnt  his  ships  with  the  adverse 
party,  and  that  all  these  little  temporizings  with  that 
party  will  only  serve  to  make  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  miscarry,  and  wiU  not  prevent  the  belief  that 
this  marriage  was  the  end  he  proposed  by  the  recog- 
nition of  Queen  Isabella.  Bresson's  letter  and  the 
composition  of  the  Cortes,  which  is  fixed  to  assemble ; 
on  the  10th  of  October,  leave  me  no  doubt  that  thai 
marriage  of  Trapani  may  be  arranged  if  the  King  of  j 
Naples  will  only  speak  and  act,  and,  above  all,  remove] 
his  brother  from  the  Jesuits ;  but  he  must  be  told 
that  the  critical  moment  has  arrived,  the  moment  of] 
failure  or  success ;  and  I  propose  to  tell  Serra  Capriola 
plainly,  that  if  the  King  of  Naples  continues  to  \et\ 
himself  be  duped  by  the  intrigues  which  are  fermenting] 
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around  him  to  frustrate  a  marriage  with  which  we 
have  only  interposed  at  his  desire  strongly  expressed, 
if  he  does  not  determine  to  do  that  without  which  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  of  success, 
we  shall  cease,  certainly  with  lively  regret,  but  at  the 
same  time  positively,  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  ;  we  shall  say  no  more,  either 
at  Madrid  or  elsewhere,  and  we  shall  leave  the  field 
free  to  another  combination." 

I  wrote  immediately  to  M.  Bresson  :  "  Here  is 
what  the  King  replied  to  me  yesterday  evening.  I 
send  you  a  textual  copy  of  his  note,  the  original  of 
which  I  shall  forward  to  Montebello.  Show  it  wher- 
ever you  deem  advisable,  if  you  think  it  advisable  to 
show  it  to  anyone.  I  entirely  approve  of  all  the  King 
has  done.  We  must  draw  the  King  of  Naples  from 
his  apathy,  or  ascertain  decidedly  whether  he  does 
not  choose  to  be  drawn  from  it.  He  dreads  two 
things :  one,  being  taken  for  a  dupe ;  the  other,  seeing 
his  brother  Trapani,  when  emancipated  from  the 
convent,  turn  against  him  as  did  the  Count  de  Lecce, 
the  Prince  of  Capua,  &c.  His  royal  self-love,  and  his 
fraternal  conscience  are  interested ;  his  self-love  ought 
to  resign  itself  to  some  risk,  and  his  conscience  can  take, 
in  making  his  brother  travel  in  Europe,  precautions 
which  may  satisfy  it.  I  shall  keep  you  informed  as 
to  what  this  last  step  may  produce." 

It  produced  nothing  new  or  decisive ;  the  King  of 
Naples  persisted  in  his  irresolution  and  inaction.  I 
incline  to  think  that,  besides  his  fear  of  embroilino- 
himself  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Rome,  he 
doubted   the   sincere   and   firm   resistance   of  Kino- 
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Louis- Philippe  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  sons  with 
Queen  Isabella ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  himself 
in  his  relations  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  have  done 
nothing  but  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  cousin. 
This  doubt,  unintelligent  and  in  the  spirit  of  routine, 
deceived  him  singularly,  for  it  had  precisely  the  effect 
of  adding  chances  to  the  combination  which  King 
Ferdinand  dreaded.  "  I  must  tell  you,"  Count 
Bresson  wrote  to  me  on  the  8th  and  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  "  what  has  already  resulted  from  the 
hesitations  of  the  King  of  Naples.  The  advocates  for 
the  French  marriage  rallied  again ;  even  Narvaez  him- 
self; he  said  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday :  '  This 
marriage  may  be  negotiated,  accomplished  without 
your  interference ;  leave  us  only  free  to  act.  It  may  be,  j 
I  admit,  that  Spain  to-day  is  rather  an  encumbrance 
than  an  accession  of  strength;  but  give  me  three 
years  with  one  of  the  sons  of  your  King,  and  I  will  I 
restore  her  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power ;  and  then] 
consider  how  important  it  would  be  for  France,  for 
your  possessions  in  Africa,  to  make  common  cause! 
with  her.'  I  do  not  enter,  you  readily  believe,  my' 
dear  minister,  in  the  discussions  of  these  different  as- 
sertions ;  I  reject  the  idea  and  combat  the  hopes.  But 
let  us  not  doubt  a  consequence  almost  inevitable 
of  the  equivocating  conduct  of  the  King  of  Naples 
no  other  ministry  but  that  presided  over  by  Narvaez, 
will  dare  to  adopt  his  brother;  and  the  Dukes  de 
Cadiz  and  Seville,  having  no  partisans  in  any 
quarter,  and  the  door  being  closed  to  the  sons  of 
Don  Carlos,  the  question  will  be  strictly  confined  to 
a   French   or   German    prince.     In    an   impulse   ofj 
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irritation  against  the  exclusive  views  of  her  neigh- 
bours, in  a  sudden  start  of  independence,  Spain  will 
cast  aside,  and  choose  for  herself  and  the  Queen,  a 
prince  already  arrived  at  maturity,  certain  of  support 
from  some  great  power,  and  who  personally,  and  by 
alliances,  may  bring  to  her  strong  guarantees.     She 
can   only   find   this   prince   in   France,   Austria,    or 
Germany.     In  such  a  case,  what  do  you  calculate  on 
doing?   I  pray  you  answer  me  as  distinctly  as  I  shall 
now  tell  you  my  own  view.     I  look  upon  a  French 
prince   as  a   glorious   and   deplorable    extremity;    a 
German  one  as  the  most  formidable  and  sensitive  blow 
against  the  honour  of  France,  the  pride  and  perhaps 
the  existence  of  our  dynasty.    Between  a  French  and 
a  German  prince,    confined  to  and  standing  on  these 
terms,  I  shall  not  hesitate  a  moment.     I  should  make 
a  French  prince  be  chosen.     Here,  my  dear  minister, 
my  antecedents  permit  me  the  right  of  respectfully 
submitting  to  the  King  and  you  some  personal  ob- 
servations.    In  1831,   when  the  question  rested,  in 
Belgium,  between  the  Duke  de   Leuchtenberg  and 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  I  found  myself  in  identically 
the  same  position.     I  shall  not  recall  to  his  Majesty 
the  conversation  I  came  to  seek,  in  all  haste,  from 
Brussels,  and  which  I  had  with  him.  Marshal  Sebas- 
tiani  being  also  present,  on  the  29th  of  January,  at 
daybreak.     Circumstances  were  imminent  at  home 
and  abroad ;  every  faithful  servant  is  bound  to  risk 
personal  responsibility;  I  caused  the  Duke  de  Nemours 
to  be  elected,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  did  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  King  or  his  minister.     It 
was  a  serious   risk  for  my   career  and   reputation; 
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I  touched  the  brink  of  ruin;  the  whole  London 
Conference,  including  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  joined  angrily  against  me.  The  King 
and  Marshal  Sebastian!  supported  me;  they  opened 
to  me  another  path,  they  removed  me  to  another 
theatre,  and  I  recovered  myself,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, at  Berlin,  from  the  brink  of  this  precipice.  My 
dear  minister,  I  cannot  travel  that  route  again  or 
run  similar  risks ;  I  should  be  only,  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
a  fire-ship  of  trickery  and  deceit ;  I  should  be  accused, 
and  justly,  of  duping  two  friendly  nations ;  let  us 
therefore  understand  each  other  privately,  but  with- 
out subterfuge.  On  what  can  I  depend?  Is  your 
resolution  taken?  Are  you  prepared  for  all  con- 
sequences? Let  the  King  of  Naples  announce  his 
decision ;  let  us  know  on  what  we  are  to  rely,  that  we 
may  take  our  measures  in  full  possession  of  the  case. 
But  if  the  Neapolitan  combination  fails,  if  after  hav- 
ing tried,  I  pledge  my  honour,  every  effort  to  lead  to 
its  success,  I  am  forcibly  driven,  in  order  to  spare 
our  King  and  country  a  deep  wound,  to  procure  the 
proclamation  of  a  French  prince  as  husband  to  the 
Queen,  will  you  accept  that  choice,  and,  at  all  hazards, 
ensure  its  accomplishment? 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  minister,  that  neither  the  King 
nor  you  will  think  that,  in  addressing  such  a  precise 
and  important  question,  I  forget  the  respect  I  owe 
and  always  wish  to  preserve.  The  imminence  of  the 
danger  has  alone  induced  me  to  lay  aside  the  forma- 
lities and  circumlocutions  of  custom." 

He  added,  as  a  postscript :  "  As  you  desire,  I  main- 
tain friendly  intercourse  with  the  family  of  the  Infint 
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J)on  Francisco,  although  persuaded  that  he  and  his 
sons  weigh  little  in  the  balance.  1  have  been  received 
latterly  with  open  arms,  and  with  insinuations  by  the 
Duke  de  Cadiz.  I  send  my  wife  occasionally  to  the 
Infantas,  who  have  conceived  a  partiality  for  her,  and 
whose  governess,  Madame  d'Arana,  is  her  friend." 

Far  from  offending,  the  frank  and  bold  question  of 
M.  Bresson  pleased  me,  and  increased  the  confidence 
I  already  placed  in  him;  I  felt  satisfied  that  we  had 
an  agent  at  Madrid  who,  in  a  critical  moment,  would 
not  hesitate  to  assume  a  great  responsibility,  and 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  forestalled  or  stayed 
by  any  Spanish  or  diplomatic  intrigue.  But  the 
ardent  imagination  of  M.  Bresson  moved  more  ra- 
pidly than  events;  his  residence  in  Spain  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  and  in  his  impatience  to  escape 
from  it  soon  by  a  brilliant  success,  he  forgot  what  he 
had  written  to  me  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid  i 
"  The  King  is  well  acquainted  with  Spain ;  it  suffices 
to  open  your  eyes  and  look  around  to  be  convinced 
how  much  the  policy  of  non-intervention  is  wise  and 
natural.  I  should  think  myself  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  high  treason  against  my  country  if  I  ever  recom- 
mended any  other.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained';  but 
a  certain  loss  encountered,  by  taking  Spain  to  our 
own  charge.  Without  having  been  an  eye-witness 
no  one  can  picture  to  himself  such  a  social  state. 
The  Dukes  d'Aumale  and  Montpensier  may  thank  the 
strong  sense  of  their  father  which  takes  from  them 
all  chance  of  an  establishment  here :  poor  princes  ! 
I  should  pity  them  as  much  as  I  pity  myself."  It 
was  most  seriously  and  sincerely  that  King  Louis- 
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Philippe  resolved,  in  the  interest  of  France,  not  to 
accept  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  for  one  of  his 
sons,  with  the  French,  Spanish,  and  European  con- 
sequences of  that  union.  His  wise  and  honest  policy 
imposed  on  us  the  necessity  of  exhausting  all  com- 
binations, all  possible  chances,  to  avoid  the  extreme 
hypothesis  in  which  M.  Bresson  was  placing  himself, 
and  asking  me  to  join  him  without  delay — the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  choosing  between  a  French  prince 
and  a  foreign  one,  a  stranger  to  France,  equally  un- 
connected with  her  royal  race  and  European  interests. 
I  had,  in  my  own  mind,  a  resolution  firmly  taken 
on  the  conduct  to  be  held  in  such  a  contingency ;  but 
the  day  had  not  arrived  for  solving  or  even  proposing 
such  a  question:  there  are  things  so  difficult  to 
manage  at  the  right  moment  and  in  just  measure, 
that  we  should  never  name  them  to  others  and  scarcely 
to  ourselves,  unless  absolutely  called  on  to  carry 
them  into  efi"ect.  The  hour  of  compelled  action 
brings  unforeseen  lights.  We  were  far  from  having 
exhausted  all  chances  of  success  for  the  policy  we 
had  adopted,  the  preservation  of  the  Franco- Spanish 
alliance,  by  maintaining  on  the  throne  of  Sj^ain  the 
descendants  of  Philip  V.  We  had,  on  the  contrary, 
opened  new  prospects  and  avenues  tending  towards 
that  end.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1844,  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale  with  the  Princess 
Maria- Carolina,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno,- 
was  negotiated,  concluded,  and  accomplished  at  Na- 
ples; and  the  first  words  had  been  spoken,  the  first 
steps  taken  towards  the  future  union  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  Donna  Fernanda,  when 
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the  question  of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  should 
be  settled.  The  first  of  these  facts  proved  that  the 
King  did  not  hold  in  reserve,  for  the  throne  of  Spain, 
the  particular  prince  among  his  sons  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  first  thought  of,  and  that  he  gave  us  at 
Naples,  in  favour  of  the  Count  de  Trapani,  new  modes 
of  action.  The  second  secured  to  us  the  good  will 
of  Queen  Christina  towards  our  policy  in  Spain,  and 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  anticipate  or  defeat  the 
hostile  intrigues  of  which  it  might  be  the  object.  I 
gave  M.  Bresson  full  and  timely  information  of  the 
steps  already  taken  or  prepared,  and  of  the  hopes 
we  had  a  right  to  entertain  for  the  conclusion  of  our 
labours ;  and  without  replying  directly  to  the  question 
he  had  proposed,  I  wrote  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1844,  with  the  most  encouraging  confidence  on  the 
present  and  the  future :  "  I  cannot  tell  you  the  plea- 
sure and  instruction  your  frequent  detailed  and  ani- 
mated letters  afford  me.  The  King  enjoys  them  and 
profits  by  them  as  much  as  I  do.  Go  on.  Your  task 
is  great  and  difiicult ;  but  you  are  equal  to  any  task." 
The  negotiation  for  the  Neapolitan  marriage  was 
therefore  continued  at  Madrid  by  Count  Bresson,  at 
Naples  by  the  Duke  de  Montebello,  with  equal  zeal 
and  alternate  chances  of  approaching  success,  unex- 
pected obstacles,  and  indefinite  postponements.  The 
King  of  Naples  made  almost  all  the  concessions  and 
advances  required  from  him ;  he  removed  the  Count 
de  Trapani  from  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  Eome ;  the 
portrait  of  the  prince  was  sent  to  Madrid  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  young  Queen,  who  seemed  to  be  pleased 
with  it;  she  more  than  once  expressed  her  wish  to 
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marry;  Prince  Carini  was  furnished  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary powers  to  make  a  formal  proposal  for  the 
Queen's  hand:  definitive  instructions,  official  docu- 
ments were  forwarded  from  Naples  to  Madrid  and 
returned  from  Madrid  to  Naples  to  receive  certain 
modifications;  terms  were  indicated,  a  date  almost; 
fixed  for  the  public  announcement  of  the  marriage, 
and  the  communication  to  the  Cortes  prescribed  by 
the  reformed  constitution.  King  Louis- Philippe  and 
Queen  Marie- Amelie  in  their  private  correspondence 
with  King  Ferdinand  at  Naples  and  Queen  Christinp, 
at  Madrid,  congratulated  each  other  at  every  step  in 
advance,  and  assisted  the  labour  of  our  agents.  Ever 
since  she  saw  in  prospect  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  Donna  Fernanda, 
and  provided  that  marriage  was  linked  with  the  union 
of  Queen  Isabella  to  the  Count  de  Trapani,  Queen 
Christina  seemed  decided  in  favour  of  this  combi- 
nation. General  Narvaez  declared  himself  more  and 
more  resolved  and  ready  to  accomplish  it,  whatever 
might  be  the  unpopularity  and  obstacles.  But  as 
often  as  the  decisive  moment  seemed  to  be  at  hand, 
some  new  incident  intervened  which  brought  a  fresh , 
iiTesolution  and  additional  delay.  It  appeared  as  ifj 
nothing  remained  but  to  end  the  affair,  and  yet  no 
end  took  place. 

This  final  sloth,  after  so  many  royal  and  diploma- 
tic steps  and  appearances,  necessarily  had  powerful 
causes,  some  easily  recognized,  others  carefully  con- 
cealed. The  Neapolitan  marriage  was  evidently  unpo- 
pular in  Spain ;  the  Spaniards  found  nothing  in  it  to  \ 
serve  or  please  them,  no  gratification  of  their  pride, 
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no  strength  added  to  their  strength,  no  guarantee  for 
their  new  constitutional  system.  It  was,  as  M.  Bres- 
son said  to  me,  a  prudent  combination  which  suited 
France,  and  might  be  made  to  please  and  succeed  by 
political  men,  but  dull,  sterile,  and  speaking  neither 
to  the  interests  nor  imagination  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  was-  destined.  It  encountered  obstinate 
resistance,  not  only  in  the  radical  camp,  but  in  the 
ranks  and  even  the  most  elevated  sections  of  the 
moderate  party ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  on  the 
point  of  accomplishment;  thirty- five  deputies  to  the 
Cortes,  nearly  all  friends  of  MM.  Mon  and  Pidal, 
drew  up  immediately  a  sort  of  protest  or  remon- 
strance which  they  proposed  to  address  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  government  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
the  explosion.  This  unpopularity  put  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  different  Spanish  oppositions  and  of  foreign 
powers ;  it  greatly  troubled  Lord  Aberdeen ;  he  had 
approved  and  almost  suggested  the  Neapolitan  mar- 
riage ;  he  thus  lent  himself  to  our  principle  in  favour 
of  the  descendants  of  Philip  V.,  and  saw  nothing  to 
interfere  with  English  interests  in  its  Italian  appli- 
cation; but  he  had  no  disposition  to  contend,  for 
that  cause,  against  the  radical  party  in  Spain,  always 
the  client  of  England,  and  against  the  declared 
opposition  of  Prince  Metternich ;  thus,  in  our  efforts 
for  the  Count  de  Trapani,  he  gave  us  no  active  or 
effectual  support.  "  Our  position  in  this  question  is 
delicate,"  he  said;  "we may  recognize  the  independence 
of  Spain  ;  we  approve  of  a  descendant  of  Philip  Y., 
and  we  cannot,  in  good  faith,  object  to  a  prince  of 
Naples;  but  amongst  the  descendants  of  Philip  Y.,  I 
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should  much  prefer,  and  for  many  reasons,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Infant  Don  Francisco,  and  if  such  a 
marriage  could  be  accomplished  without  any  sacrifice 
of  good  faith,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  master- 
stroke." Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  his  attitude  and 
language  at  Madrid,  went  still  farther  than  his  chief. 
"From  the  first  days  of  his  arrival,"  M.  Bresson  wrote, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1844,  "he  has  wandered  a 
little  from  me  on  the  question  of  the  marriage;  he 
passed  all  the  candidates  in  review ;  he  diminished  the 
chances  of  the  Prince  of  Naples ;  he  brought  to  light 
those  of  the  son  of  Don  Carlos ;  he  thought  those  of 
the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  and  the  Duke  de  Seville  consider- 
able ;  he  said  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  England  should  support  or  France  oppose 
him;  it  was,  in  his  eyes,  an  indifierent  choice.  I  did 
not  leave  him  in  doubt  on  this  point."  In  the  course 
of  the  negotiation,  and  as  much  as  he  could,  without 
placing  himself  in  open  contradiction  to  the  loyal, 
although  a  little  embarrassed,  instructions  of  his 
chief.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  dwelt  on  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Neapolitan  marriage,  diminished  its  chances 
and  seconded  its  postponement ;  and  in  the  moment 
when  he  appeared  most  favourable  to  that  combination 
he  accepted  it  in  such  a  fashion,  that  if  it  failed,  it 
would  be  no  check  for  his  government. 

I  did  not  delude  myself  as  to  the  slight  suppo 
afi"orded  to  us  by  the  English  cabinet  in  this  affair 
and  I  had  no  wish  that  our  agents  in  London  an 
Madrid  should  in  this  respect  be  less  well-informc' 
than  myself     When  I  ascertained  that  the  King  o] 
Naples  had  gone   himself  to  Rome   to   remove   hid! 
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l)rother  from  the  monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
urgent  for  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage,  I  wrote  to 
Count  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845 : 
"  Mention  all  this  to  Lord  Aberdeen  with  the  amount 
of  detail  and  confidence  which  you  may  deem  advisable. 
I  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  air  of  concealing  anything 
from  him,  and  I  have  nothing  to  conceal;  in  this  affair 
we  have  constantly  travelled  on  the  same  road,  always 
in  accordance  with  our  first  words  and  always  openly. 
But,  between  ourselves,  the  English  mode  of  dealing, 
without  inspiring  me  with  suspicion,  has  imperfectly 
satisfied  me.  At  Madrid,  Bulwer  has  sought,  in  this 
question  of  the  marriage,  to  unsettle  people's  minds, 
to  open  all  doors  pell-mell,  to  dally  with  all  chances. 
In  London,  if  I  am  correctly  informed.  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  not  always  been  as  impartial  in  the  interest  of 
the  Trapani  combination  as  I  might  have  expected 
from  his  first  overtures.  His  ambassador  here.  Lord 
Cowley,  is  the  only  person  whose  language  has  been 
perfectly  clear  and  consistent,  on  this  subject;  he  has 
always  said  to  me :  "  When  do  you  conclude  the 
Trapani  marriage  ?  Finish  it  as  soon  as  you  can :  we 
have  no  objection  to  that  arrangement;  it  settles  a 
delicate  question;  our  great  desire  is  that  it  may 
be  settled."  In  fact,  that  is,  I  believe,  the  real 
feeling  of  the  English  cabinet,  and  when  Queen 
Isabella  has  espoused  the  Count  de  Trapani,  if  she 
does  espouse  him,  as  I  hope,  they  will  be  very  glad  at 
the  Foreign  Offi.ce.  But  they  wish  to  humour  the 
susceptibilities  of  Madrid  in  the  fact  of  independence, 
the  jealousies  of  Prince  Metternich  as  regards  Italy, 
and   the   matrimonial    aspirations    of    the   house   of 
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Cobourg ;  and  to  live  in  peace  with  all  this,  they  do 
not  aid  us;  they  rather  disavow  and  even  impede  us 
a  little,  from  time  to  time,  in  an  affair  commenced, 
however,  at  the  opening  in  mutual  concert,  and  of 
which,  in  final  analysis,  they  desire  the  success  as 
much  as  we  do.  Such  is  the  idea  I  form,  my  dear 
friend,  of  what  passes  on  this  matter,  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  mind.  If  I  am  right,  regulate  your  con- 
versation accordingly,  when  acquainting  him  with 
the  present  state  of  the  affair.  Beg  him  to  say  no- 
thing about  it,  for  nothing  is  settled  at  Madrid ;  but 
1  should  not  like  him  to  think  we  have  concealed  our 
progress  from  him.  If  I  had  found,  on  his  part,  a 
more  complete  and  active  concurrence,  I  would  have 
supplied  him  with  daily  information." 

The  Neapolitan  marriage  was  exposed  to  a  more 
serious  peril  than  the  hesitations  qi*  objections  of 
Lord  Aberdeen :  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  plan 
itself,  and  amongst  its  apparent  defenders  that  this 
combination  failed  in  solid  support.  Queen  Christina 
had  no  serious  desire  for  its  success.  Amongst  the 
women  who  have  reigned  and  governed  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  violent  storms  and  the  greatest  dangers  of 
public  and  private  life,  Queen  Christina  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  who  has  found  herself  launched  into  great  poli- 
tical actions  from  situation  and  necessity  rather  than 
through  ambition  and  her  o^vn  choice.  She  preferred 
happiness  to  power,  and  thought  more  of  family  in- 
terests and  enjoyments  than  of  the  eclat  and  toil  of  d| 
throne.  Nevertheless,  when  public  events  exposed'!, 
her  to  rude  trials,  she  wanted  neither  courage,  wis- 
dom, nor  intelligent  and  persevering  good-will.     In, 
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my  relations  and  conversations  with  her,  I  have 
ulways  been  struck  by  the  just  tone  of  her  mind,  the 
moderation  of  her  sentiments,  and  by  an  impartial 
sagacity  even  in  judging  her  enemies,  which  seemed 
to  approach  indifference.  Her  residence  in  France, 
and  her  intimacy  with  King  Louis-Philippe,  the 
Queen  her  aunt,  and  all  the  royal  family,  had  greatly 
charmed  and  enlightened  her ;  she  convinced  herself 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  young  Queen  and  the 
Infanta  her  daughters,  as  also  in  that  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  even  her  own  personally,  a  union  with 
France,  her  government,  and  princes  was  the  most 
natural  and  desirable.  By  the  side  of  this  convic- 
tion, which  became  her  ruling  sentiment,  another 
established  itself — the  necessity  for  her  daughter 
Isabella  and  for  Spain  of  a  marriage  which  should 
secure  them  a  powerful  ally,  interested  in  their  pros- 
perity and  their  repose.  France,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  England,  alone  offered  to  Queen  Christina 
this  prospect  and  pledge.  The  French  marriage,  above 
every  other,  and  failing  that,  the  Cobourg  union  ;  in 
these  were  comprised  her  true  and  constant  thought. 
When  both  seemed  too  difficult  to  accomplish.  Queen 
Christina  lent  herself  to  different  arrangements  and 
efforts,  but  solely  from  respect  to  powerful  advice  or 
regard  for  her  near  relations,  with  doubt  and  coldness, 
as  we  walk  in  a  path  the  end  of  which  we  have  no 
desire  to  reach  ;  and  when  the  moment  for  conclusive 
decision  arrived,  she  seized  with  eagerness  every 
means  that  offered  for  delay,  and  for  returning  to  the 
hope  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  alliances,  the 
first  of  which  had  her  entire  favour,  and  the  others 
offered  a  solid  support  if  the  first  should  fail. 
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Immediately  on  her  return  to  Spain,  she  admitte( 
the  Countess  Bresson  to  a  private  audience :  "  Yoi 
must  find  all  this  very  dull,"  she  said  with  nature 
effusion.  "  Oh,  Paris !  the  fine  air,  the  delightful  lifei 
of  Paris!    I  was  never  so  well   as   in  Paris.     Th( 
journey  has  fatigued  me ;  when  I  ought  only  to  thin! 
of  rest,  I  must  again  be  on  the  move ;  I  am  compelled ' 
to   it;    my   daughter    requires    the   hot   springs    of 
Barcelona:  this  is  my  duty.     The  marriage  is  the 
great  affair !  how  is  it  to  be  settled  in  order  that  it  may 
end  well?     I  am  rejoiced  to  have  your  husband  here 
to  assist  me  in  this  matter,  I  have  so  much  confidence 
in  him !    They  were  right  when  they  told  me  in  Paris, 
that   he   thought  only  of  being   serviceable   to   us. 
France  would  support  me."^    Conversing  one  day  with 
her,  M.  Bresson  said,  smiling,^  "  The  charge  d'affaires 
of  Belgium,  under  the  shadow  of  the  English  minister, 
slides  in  from  time  to  time  the  offer  of  his  Cobourg, 
and   Mr.    Bulwer   himself  has   told   me  that   King 
Leopold  still  thinks  of  it."    I  replied :  "  When  Lord 
Ponsonby,  thirteen  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  thrust 
the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  on  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
I  procured  in  forty-eight  hours    the  election  of  the 
Duke  de  Nemours.    I  can  assure  King  Leopold  more 
over  that  I  should  not  require  twenty-four  here 
cause  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale." — "I^ 
would  not  cost  you  so  much  time,"  replied  Quee? 
Christina,  also  with  a  smile;  "  and  if  I  thought  to  gai 
my  own  object,  I  also  would  thrust  out  the  Cobourg.'* 
She  spoke  on   all  occasions  of  her  affection  for  th( 

^  M.  Bresson's  letter  to  me  of  the  14th  of  April,  1844. 

'  M.  Bresson  to  me,  8th  of  January  and  Slst  of  MarcJi,  1844. 
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King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  royal  family;  of  their 
.uoodness  to  her,  and  of  the  enjoyment  she  had  found  in 
their  society.  M.  Mon,  in  an  intimate  conversation 
^\dth  her,  touched  on  the  question  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta :  "  You 
know  well,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  that  the  French  princes 
have  my  entire  preference,  particulaly  the  one  who  most 
resembles  my  uncle ;  but  do  not  say  that  to  Bresson : 
tell  him  to  punish  my  uncle  a  little  for  not  giving 
him  to  me  for  Isabella;  that  I  mean  to  marry  Luisa 
to  a  Cobourg."^  She  allowed  this  second  prospect  to 
peep  out  now  and  then  to  her  confidential  friends.  "  It 
is  a  sad  pity,"  she  said  to  M.  Gonzales-Bravo,  that 
England  shows  herself  so  ill-disposed  towards  us; 
this  young  Prince  of  Cobourg  is  so  well  brought  up, 
so  agreeable  in  his  person;  he  would  have  made  a 
charming  husband  for  my  daughter."^  With  M. 
l^resson  himself,  she  one  day  went  even  farther :  she 
imputed  to  the  efforts  of  the  English  agents  the 
hostile  opinion  raised  against  the  Count  de  Trapani. 
"  If  they  imagine  by  that  to  improve  the  chances  of 
their  candidate  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  they  deceive 
themselves,"  said  M.  Bresson,  "  our  King  would  never 
permit  it,  nor  that  the  throne  of  Spain,  at  any  cost, 
should  depart  from  the  house  of  Bourbon."  Queen 
Christina  replied,  with  marked  ill  temper  and  vivacity : 
"  My  uncle  has  a  right  to  speak  thus :  nevertheless  my 
daughter's  inclination  will  count  for  something.  Tra- 
|)ani  laid  aside,  Montpensier  refused,  there  are  no 
Bourbons  remaining,  and  the  Queen  wearied  out — ^you 

^  M.  Bresson  to  me,  2nd  of  November,  1844. 
»  M.  Bresson  to  me,  Slst  of  March,  1844. 
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know  that  at  her  age  we  do  not  calculate — may  very 
probably  choose  elsewhere."  ^  I  have,  then,  reason  to 
believe,  and  I  have  since  ascertained  with  certainty, 
that,  as  early  as  the  end  of  1843,  while  Queen  Christina 
was  still  in  Paris,  and  when  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer — ready 
to  start  for  his  post  at  Madrid — came  to  take  leave  of 
her,  she  expressed  to  him  how  highly  she  valued  the 
friendly  feeling  of  England  towards  Spain,  and  her  in- 
tention of  supporting  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  if,  as  she 
feared,  the  marriao-e  of  her  dauo^hter  Isabella  with  one 
of  the  sons  of  King  Louis-Philippe  became  decidedly 
impossible.  Finally,  some  words  of  the  young  Queen 
herself,  a  lively  reflex  of  her  personal  impressions, 
proved  that  the  idea  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  pre- 
possessed her  as  much  as  it  did  the  Queen  her 
mother;  General  Narvaez  was  telling  her  of  a  camp 
of  mancEUvres  he  intended  to  form  at  Alcala,  near 
Madrid,  at  which  he  should  assemble  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  "  Will  any  French 
princes  come  ? "  demanded  the  young  Queen.  — 
"  Madam,  we  shall  try  to  obtain  that  favour." — "And 
any  others  ?"  —  "  Perhaps,  madam."  —  "A  Cobourg, 
for  instance,"  added  she,  maliciously,  and  expected 
the  General  would  name  the  Neapolitan  prince ;  but 
he  was  silent  and  she  asked  no  more  questions;  she 
explained  herself  more  clearly  with  him  on  another 
occasion.  "  If  my  marriage  is  concluded  promptly," 
she  said,  "it  will  be  with  Trapani;  if  it  is  delayed 
for  a  little,  it  will  be  with  Cobourg ;  if  for  a  longer 
time,  it  will  be  with  Montemolero."'^ 

^  M.  Bresson  to  me,  7th  of  February,  1846, 

*  M,  Bresson  to  me,  4th  and  1 1th  of  October,  1845. 
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By  the  side  of  these  incoherent  symptoms  of  the 
royal  disposition,  diplomatic  indications  of  the  same 
nature  soon  placed  themselves ;  the  Marquis  de  Casa- 
Irujo,  Duke  de  Sotomayor,  was  appointed  Spanish 
minister  in  England :  "  He  is,"  M.  Bresson  wrote  to 
me  on  the  28th  of  September,  1844,  "  one  of  the 
members  of  .the  moderate  party  who  revolt  against 
the  limits  prescribed,  and  intend  to  escape  from  the 
circle  traced  for  them.  He  will  make  no  mystery  of 
this  with  you,  if  on  his  way  through  Paris  you  press 
him  with  a  few  questions :  he  says,  and  many  others 
with  him,  that,  if  the  King  does  not  give  one  of  his 
sons  to  Spain,  she  will  take  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, a  Cobourg,  because  she  must  have,  at  any  cost, 
the  support  of  a  great  power."  After  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  de  Sotomayor  in  London,  M.  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire,  without  attributing  to  him  a  language  so 
peremptory,  wrote  to  me  on  the  8th  of  April,  1845, 
that  he  had  shown  himself  hostile  to  the  Neapolitan 
marriage,  and  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  notifying 
this  to  our  ambassador  added :  "  You  know  I  am  very 
indifferent  in  this  affair ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do 
not  engage  yourselves  too  much  in  advance  with  no 
other  auxiliaries  than  Queen  Christina  and  Narvaez. 
I  dread  lest  you  should  unexpectedly  encounter  ob- 
stacles which  will  greatly  embarrass  you."  The  Duke 
de  Sotomayor  transmitted  to  Madrid  a  detailed  account 
of  his  interviews  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  over- 
tures he  himself  had  made  to  him.  "  His  letter,"  M. 
Bresson  informed  me  on  the  8th  of  March,  1845,  "  has 
excited  the  attention  of  the  council :  they  have  debated, 
without,   however,   arriving   at   any  conclusion,  the 
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questions  of  choosing  on  which  side  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  seek  support,  when  the  day  of  this  great 
solution  arrives;  and  M.  Mon,  who  is  not  Neapo- 
litan, cut  the  discusson  short  by  exclaiming  sharply, 
'We  should  then  break  with  France,  and  therein 
would  lie  the  greatest  danger.'  The  debate  finished 
in  simple  conversation." 

I  should  exceed  the  truth,  if  I  said  that  these  fluc- 
tuations and  internal  agitations  in  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Queen-mother,  Queen,  ministers,  and  diploma- 
tists did  inspire  me  with  serious  anxiety  on  the  de- 
finitive solution  of  the  question.  I  had  a  double 
confidence.  I  was  convinced  that,  despite  his  personal 
and  ofiicial  embarrassments,  and  while  maintaining  his 
reserves  of  principles  and  suggestions  of  prudence, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  sincere  in  his  adhesion  to  our  policy, 
would  raise  no  obstacle  in  our  way,  and  would  join  no 
combination  hostile  to  the  descendants  of  Philip  V. 
I  felt  equally  assured  that  notwithstanding  their  spon- 
taneous or  premeditated  sallies.  Queen  Christina,  the 
young  Queen,  General  Narvaez,  the  cabinet,  and  the 
moderate  Spanish  party,  had  a  decided  preference  for 
the  French  alliance,  and  that,  provided  on  our  side 
we  were  faithful  to  the  position  we  had  taken  and  the 
prospects  we  had  opened,  that  preference  would  defi- 
nitively denote  their  conduct  and  the  event.  All  that 
had  passed,  all  that  had  been  said  or  written  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1844  and  1845,  had  established 
this  double  conviction  in  my  mind. 

In  November  1844,  at  the  height  of  the  negotiation 
in  favour  of  the  Neapolitan  marriage,  I  spoke  for  the 
first  time  with  M.  Bresson  of  the  possibility  of  a  union 
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between  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  the  Infanta 
Donna  Luisa  Fernanda.  "  When  Queen  Isabella  is 
married  and  has  a  child,"  I  said  to  him,  "  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  will  be  well  disposed  to  many  the  In- 
fanta Donna  Fernanda.  He  finds  this  union  very- 
convenient  and  suitable  to  him ;  but  neither  the  King 
nor  himself  desire  it  through  indirect  policy.  Do  not 
take  this  for  a  conclusive  decision  and  a  diplomatic 
engagement.  I  tell  it  to  you  as  it  is,  and  it  is  desir- 
able; very  amicable  towards  Spain,  very  loyal  to  all 
the  world."  M.  Bresson  replied  immediately,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1844 :  "  I  have  led  General  Narvaez 
to  imagine  that  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta,  conceived  in 
a  more  popular  sense,  might  assist  that  of  the  Queen, 
and  that  both  might  be  announced  on  the  same  day. 
He  seized  the  idea  with  characteristic  ardour,  and  at 
once  pledged  himself  that  if  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
proposed  for  the  Infanta,  he  would  second  the  union 
with  his  utmost  eiforts ;  but  suddenly  returning  to 
the  engagement  he  had  thus  entered  into,  he  said, 
'Why  not  give  him  to  us  for  the  Queen?  He  is  an 
educated  prince,  brought  up  in  the  highest  school ;  he 
wears  the  military  dress ;  he  would  really  be  a  King 
for  us.  At  the  first  announcement,  an  emotion  of  joy 
would  run  through  Spain ;  all  hearts  would  welcome 
him ;  this  marriage  would  be  most  effectual  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  no  perturbation  in  European  policy ; 
wars  are  no  longer  entered  into  lightly  on  a  question 
of  dynasty  and  against  a  country  which  exercises  its 
right.  If  Spain  is  not  formidable  in  attack,  she  is  still 
so  for  defence.  We  should  be  no  difficulty  to  you ; 
things  are  not  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
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and  Philip  V.,  when  you  were  obliged  to  conquer  the 
throne ;  the  son  of  your  King  would  come  to  seat 
himself  there  passing  through  populations  overflowing 
with  joy.  And  thus  you  would  have  in  Spain  a  faith- 
ful ally,  restored  by  you  to  repose,  displaying  her 
resources,  a  friend  of  your  friends,  and  an  enemy  of 
your  enemies.  Why,  then,  do  you  not  listen  to  and 
comprehend  me?'  "  M.  Bresson  listened  to  him  with 
great  satisfaction  and  comprehended  him  to  a  point; 
but,  faithful  to  my  instructions,  he  entered  Avith  him 
into  a  more  friendly  discussion,  solely  intended  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  special  and  new  object  he  placed  be- 
fore him.  When  General  Narvaez  spoke  to  Queen 
Christina  of  this  prospect  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta — "  Por  Vavior  de 
Dios"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "  que  no  deja  escapar  este 
Principe! "  (For  the  love  of  God,  do  not  let  this  prince 
escape !)  and  she  expressed  herself  in  most  affectionate 
terms  towards  the  King  and  Queen  ;  she  was  quite 
enthusiastic  at  the  prospect  of- the  happiness  which 
awaited  her  daughter  in  a  family  so  united  and  exem- 
plary." General  Narvaez  pressed  M.  Bresson  to  con- 
clude at  once  a  secret  agreement  for  this  marriage, 
and  M.  Bresson  had  some  difficulty  in  managing  so 
that  the  form  and  sanction  of  the  engagement  should 
be  settled  at  a  later  period,  as  we  intended. 

We  had  reached  this  point  in  September  1845,  when 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  Chateau  d'Eu  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  King  Louis-Philippe.  The  King  and 
I  conversed  thoroughly  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the 
new  step  we  had  taken  in  the  Spanish  question,  and  a 
few   days  after  the  departure  of  the  Queen,  on  the 
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19th  of  September,  1845,  I  wrote  to  M.  Bresson:  "  I 
am  more  than  ever  disposed  to  maintain,  in  this  ques- 
tion, the  policy  I  expressed  in  Paris  and  you  have  so 
well  carried  out  in  Madrid.  I  have  just  had  a  complete 
explanation  with  Lord  Aberdeen.  I  knew  indirectly, 
but  very  certainly,  that  the  English  government  was 
much  prepossessed  with  the  fear  that  our  conduct  was 
not  actually  in  accordance  with  our  words,  and  that 
in  declining  the  union  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  with 
one  of  the  King's  sons,  we  were  only  on  the  point  of 
marrying  the  Infanta  to  possess  ourselves,  by  a  sub- 
terfuge, of  that  throne.  This  would  be,  on  our  part,  as 
irrational  as  dishonorable.  When  we  adopted,  on  this 
question,  the  policy  you  are  aware  of,  when  we  de- 
clared our  resolution  formed  not  to  choose  the  throne 
of  Spain  for  one  of  the  King's  sons,  and  at  the  same 
not  to  allow  that  throne  to  depart  from  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  we  spoke  and  acted  seriously  and  loyally; 
not  to  elude  an  embarrassing  position,  but  to  satisfy 
the  true  interest  of  France.  We  shall  pursue  that 
policy  whether  it  concerns  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Isabella  or  that  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Fernanda,  for 
the  question  applies  equally  to  both.  If  the  Queen 
should  not  marry,  or  fail  to  have  issue,  and  the  Spanish 
succession  be  still  in  suspense  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Infanta,  we  shall  act  in  that  matter  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen  herself;  we  shall  not  propose  a  son  of  the  King, 
or  admit  the  proposition  of  any  prince  but  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  Neither  of  the  sisters  must  carry  the 
£rown  into  any  other  famity.  When  Queen  Isabella 
is  married  and  has  children,  the  marriage  of  the  In- 
fanta will  lose  the  chai'acter  which  imposes  on  us, 
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towards  both,  the  same  policy;  from  that  moment, 
whatever  may  be  the  hidden  chances  of  a  distant  future, 
this  marriage  suits  us,  and  we  do  not  conceal  our  in- 
tention of  promoting  and  concluding  it,  should  it  prove 
equally  agreeable  to  the  parties  chiefly  interested. 
I  have  said  this  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  king,  too,  has 
said  and  repeated  it  to  him.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  such  will  be  our  conduct.  And  it  is  looked 
upon  as  very  sensible,  natural,  and  loyal." 

It  was  at  the  same  time  understood  and  recognized 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  that  in 
adopting  this  conduct,  we  reckoned  that  no  prince 
unconnected  with  the  house  of  Bourbon  would  be 
supported  by  the  English  government  as  a  pretender 
to  the  hand  of  Queen  Isabella  or  that  of  the  Infanta 
her  sister.  Our  security  with  regard  to  this  was 
evidently  the  condition  of  our  renunciation  of  all 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  King's  sons. 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  question  seemed,  if 
not  settled,  at  least  pacified  and  in  progress.  The 
prospect  of  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Donna 
Fernanda  with  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  rendered 
Queen  Christina,  the  cabinet,  and  the  moderate  party 
more  amenable  to  that  of  Queen  Isabella  with  any 
given  descendant  of  Philip  Y.  The  Count  de  Trapani 
did  not  become  more  popular  in  Spain ;  the  King  of 
Naples  continued  to  doubt  the  success  of  his  brother, 
and  to  suspend  all  definitive  proceedings;  but  the 
opposition  of  several  chiefs  of  the  moderate  party 
diminished,  and  General  Narvaez  showed  himself  more 
determined  than  ever  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
that  combination  encountered.     At  the  same  time  the 
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two  sons  of  the  Infant  Don  Francis  de  Paule  re- 
appeared by  degrees  upon  the  scene  as  a  possible 
solution;  at  one  time  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  at  another 
the  Duke  de  Seville,  seemed  to  recover  chances;  the 
future  was  no  longer  closed  to  either ;  the  ill  reminis- 
cences which  had  weighed  upon  them  were  removed ; 
family  antipathies  had  cooled  with  the  ashes  of  the 
Infanta  their  mother.  We  are  not  yet  near  our  ob- 
ject ;  many  questions  had  to  be  settled,  and  many  re- 
solutions to  be  taken.  Queen  Christina  became  uneasy 
at  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  epoch  when  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  could 
take  place ;  she  asked  Queen  Marie- Amelie,  her  aunt, 
the  precise  meaning  of  our  words  when  we  said  that 
the  union  might  cease  to  bear  the  political  character 
that  could  be  attributed  to  it,  and  the  answer,  equally 
sincere  and  affectionate,  of  the  Queen  failed  to  dissi- 
pate entirely  her  niece's  anxiety.  Count  Bresson,  on 
his  side,  looked  upon  it  as  impossible  to  express  the 
condition  formally  before  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Isabella  produced  children — so  much  would  Spanish 
pride  and  delicacy,  royal  and  national,  be  thereby 
wounded.  There  were  still  serious  difficulties  in  that 
point  of  view ;  but  in  the  position  we  had  taken,  and 
in  the  complete  understanding  which  appeared  to  be 
established  between  us  and  the  English  cabinet,  there 
was  also  a  serious  hope  of  surmounting  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  1845,  after  the  conversations 
and  mutual  testimonies  of  confidence  between  the 
King,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  myself,  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu, 
a  singular  concurrence  of  facts  and  appearances  came 
to  obscure  and  complicate  heavily  this  question.    The 
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Count  de  Jarnac,  at  that  time  charge  d'affaires  in 
London,  wrote  to  me  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1845 : 
"  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  the 
Russian  Ambassador;  he  paid  many  compliments  to 
you,  and  spoke  in  equally  favourable  terms  of  the 
excellent  disposition  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  With  refer- 
ence to  Spain,  he  said :  '  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
affair  of  the  Queen's  marriage  will  end;  she  will 
espouse  the  young  Prince  of  Cobourg ;  England  will  be 
satisfied,  you  also,  and  all  the  world  with  you.'  As  you 
may  readily  imagine,  dear  M.  Guizot,  I  replied  nothing 
as  to  the  support  of  France.  '  Oh  ! '  said  Baron  de 
Briinnow,  smiling,  '  Lord  Aberdeen  does  not  wish  this 
combination ;  but  it  will  take  place  without  his  know- 
ledge.' As  I  never  see  any  advantage  in  discussing 
with  M.  de  Briinnow  the  subject  of  our  possible 
disagreements  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  I  confined  myself 
to  saying  that  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg  bemg  in 
Paris,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
real  dispositions  of  our  court.  You  will  estimate, 
according  to  your  general  information,  the  value  of 
these  assumptions  more  or  less  sincere  of  Baron  de 
Briinnow.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  say  a  word  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  on  the  first  opportunity." 

The  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg  was,  in  fact, 
at  that  time  in  Paris  with  his  father  and  mother ;  they 
traversed  France  on  their  way  to  London  and  thence 
to  Lisbon,  where  they  were  to  pass  some  months  with 
the  Queen  Donna  Maria  and  the  King  her  husband, 
jjrince  Leopold's  brother.  When  this  journey  took 
place,  M.  Bresson  informed  me  that  at  Madrid  in- 
creased attempts  and  intrigues,  more  or  less  direct, 
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seemed  to  spring  up  in  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  circle,  and 
penetrated  even  to  the  young  Queen's  palace,  in  be- 
half of  the  chances  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg.  I  wrote 
immediately  to  M.  de  Jamac,  on  the  7th  of  November 
1845: 

"  In  addition  to,  or  rather  as  a  commentary  on,  what 
M.  de  Briinnow  said  to  you  on  the  Spanish  marriage, 
I  forward  to  you  all  that  M.  Bresson  sends  to  me, 
dated  the  18th  and  19th  of  October.  Now,  what  is  the 
meaning  and  drift  of  all  these  facts  ?  How  does  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  insinuate  to  M.  Donoso-Cortes  what 
M.  de  Briinnow  predicted  to  you  as  certain  ?  By 
what  chance  does  a  certain  M.  Buschentall  live  in 
intimacy  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  arrive  from 
London  some  days  before  he  introduces  himself  into 
the  palace  of  Queen  Isabella,  to  seduce  her  waiting 
women,  to  speak  ill  to  her  of  her  mother  and  her 
minister,  and  to  propose  as  her  husband  a  prince  of 
Cobourg  who,  at  this  precise  moment  passes  through 
Paris  and  London  on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  whence  they 
promise  he  shall  speedily  visit  Madrid  ?  And  by 
what  other  chance  is  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  London  so  well  informed  on  what  interests 
the  Cobourgs  in  Spain,  and  this  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Emperor  his  master  arrives  at  Palermo,  on 
a  visit  to  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  brother  is  the 
matrimonial  competitor  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  ? 
What  is,  under  all  these  appearances,  the  real  part 
taken  by  each  of  these  sovereigns,  princes,  and 
ministers  in  the  active  and  confused  competition  for 
this  young  Queen's  hand,  who  is  so  anxious  to  marry 
and  has  so  few  husbands  to  choose  from  amongst  so 
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many  pretenders  ?     If  you  have  any  ansAver  to  the 
questions,  my  dear  Jarnac,  send  it  to  me,  I  entrea 
you.     I  know  how  much  falsehood  may  be  mixed  u 
Avith   appearances,  and  the   amount  of  insignifican 
caprice  that  enters  into  a  coincidence  of  facts  an^ 
words,  and  I  am  little  disposed  to  believe  that,  eve 
in  the  country  of  Figaro,  intrigue  plays  such  a  leadin 
2)art  as  it  has  or  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  it  hai 
the  air  of  doing  in  this  instance.     But  you  must  agree 
that  in  all  this  there  is  something  sufficiently  singular, 
and  enough  to  exercise  the  minds  of  people  who  see 
in  every  quarter  enigmas  and  snares. 

"Let  us  cast  snares  and  enigmas  aside.  Evidently 
the  Cobourg  intrigue  is  very  active  at  Madrid.  Its 
focus  is  in  Lisbon.  The  approaching  arrival  of  Prince 
Leopold  in  that  capital  will  give  this  intrigue  re- 
doubled intensity.  He  left  yesterday  for  London 
with  his  father,  Duke  Ferdinand.  They,  will  spend 
eight  days  there,  and  will  embark  at  Falmouth  or 
Plymouth  in  a  ship  provided  for  them  by  the  Queen 
of  England.  Within  fifteen  days,  therefore,  the}^  will 
be  at  Lisbon.  The  day  before  yesterday,  at  Saint- 
Cloud,  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  Duke  de 
Penthierre,  I  sat  next  to  Prince  Leopold  at  dinner, 
He  spoke  in  very  unfavourable  language  of  th< 
peninsula  in  general,  of  its  revolutionary  fluctuations 
denied  all  pohtical  pretension  on  his  own  part,  an 
named  domestic  life  and  happiness  as  his  sole  desir^ 
But  the  evening  before,  at  Saint-Cloud  also,  he  alludei 
to  a  journey  on  horseback,  incognito^  in  Spain  and  ii 
Madrid.  Speak  of  this  with  Lord  Aberdeen  frankly, 
as  you  converse  on  all  topics.     For  him,  as  lar  as  t 
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know,  the  position  is  delicate;  but  when  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  chances  of  the  marriage  of  his  sons  at 
Madrid  (and  you  know  whether  they  were  or  still 
may  be  brilliant)  the  King  remains  neither  neutral 
nor  inert;  he  has  positively  declared  that  he  would 
refuse,  that  he  would  not  compromise,  even  at  that 
price,  his  general  policy  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  in  Londbn 
they  also  would  be  neither  neutral  nor  inert  when  the 
question  is  to  reject  what  we  cannot  and  certainly 
will  not  accept.  Let  Prince  Leopold  therefore  ha^ 
no  possibility  of  presenting  himself,  or  of  giving  ground 
for  a  belief  that  he  presents  himself  under  the  colours 
and  with  the  consent  of  England.  Let  all  the  subordi- 
nate babblings  which  they  try  and  will  continue  to 
try  at  Madrid  in  this  sense,  be  stamped  beforehand 
with  discredit  and  impotence.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say 
this  is  due  to  us,  and  if  we  do  not  ask  active  concur- 
rence for  the  candidate  we  support,  the  least  we  can 
expect  is  that  all  appearence  even  of  tacit  concur- 
rence will  be  withheld  from  the  candidate  we  consider 
unsuitable." 

Before  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  M.  de  Jamac  saw 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  repeated  to  him  the  remarks  of 
M.  de  Briinnow,  asking  if,  on  his  part,  he  had  seen 
or  heard  anything  of  the  projects  of  the  Cobourg 
princes  for  a  journey,  or  a  marriage  in  Spain  :  "  You 
know,"  said  Lord  Aberdeen,  "that  on  that  question 
we  are  perfectly  agreed.  Our  point  of  departure,  our 
abstract  principles  are  not  perhaps  the  same  ;  but,  in 
fact,  I  desire,  with  you,  a  Bourbon  prince  for  the 
throne  of  Spain.     This  is  what  I  think  sincerely;  it 
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is  what  I  say,  write,  and  recommend.     But  I  canno 
prevent  other  princes,  and  particularly  the  princes  of 
Cobourg  from  having  their  principles  and  views,  and 
from  acting  accordingly." — "  We  are  as  confident  in 
the  sincerity  of  your  words,"  replied  M.  de  Jarnac, 
"as  in  ourselves,  and  we  know  that  we  have  not  at 
present  to  fear  any  misunderstanding,  or  any  separate 
game  and  eifort,  on  either  side.    But  if  Prince  Leopold 
comes  to  London  on  his  way  to  Spain,  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  learn  here  your  ideas  on  his  possible 
pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Queen  Isabella.     If,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  settled  between  you  and 
us,  our  unmarried  princes  were  to  traverse  Spain  to 
collect  the  suffrages  of  the  numerous  partisans  of  the 
French   alliance  and  pay  court  to  the  Queen,  you 
would  be  justified  in  seeing  more  in  it  than  a  mere 
family  visit.     You  will  not  therefore  allow  a  candida- 
ture to  establish  itself,  under  the  apparent  patronage 
of  England,  which  seems  to  yourself  so  little  to  be 
desired." — "  But,"  resumed    Lord  Aberdeen  ;    "  the 
princes  of  Cobourg  are  not  English  princes ;  I  have 
no  direct  action  upon  them,  and,  in  fact,  the  Queen  of 
Spain  is  free  to  choose  one  of  them  for  her  husband, 
if  she  pleases."     M.  de  Jarnac  then  recapitulated  all 
the   motives   and   considerations   so   often  discussed 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  me,  and  which  had  in- 
duced our  agreement  on  the  Spanish  question  :  "  Lor(j 
Aberdeen  acknowledged  their  full  weight,"  said  M.  d^ 
Jarnac  to  me,  "  and  asked  me,  in  conclusion,  to  give 
him  some  extracts  from  your  correspondence  which 
clearly  defined   your   views   on  the  candidates  you 
reject  in  Spain.     You  divine  the  use  he  intends  tc 
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make  of  them,  if  occasion  requires."  He  added  as  a 
|)Ostscript :  "  I  saw  Lord  Aberdeen  again  this  morn- 
ing; he  said  to  me,  '  I  am  just  invited  to  Windsor,  no 
doubt  to  meet  the  Cobourg  princes.  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  say  to  them  ?  What  do  you  wish  me  to 
say  to  the  Queen  ?  '  I  asked  him  to  take  no  initiative 
in  consequence  of  our  conversation ;  but  if  a  voyage 
to  Spain  should  be  spoken  of,  to  discourage  it,  and  to 
remember,  in  the  interest  of  the  young  prince  as  also  of 
the  general  policy,  your  declaration  that  any  arrange- 
ment, removing  the  throne  of  Spain  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Philip  v.,  would  find  France  decidedly  hostile." 
Invited  to  Windsor  himself,  M.  de  Jarnac  again  met 
Lord  Aberdeen  there,  who  immediately  said  to  him  : 
"  I  have  done  and  said  all  that  you  required  of  me,  and 
I  believe  I  may  reply  that  there  is  no  question  here  of 
supporting  or  encouraging  any  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  Prince  Leopold.  He  may  always  escape  us ;  but  be 
assured  that  if  you  precipitate  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Isabella  with  the  Count  de  Trapani  on  account  of  any 
project  you  may  attribute  to  us  in  favour  of  Prince 
Leopold,  you  would  be  completely  in  error.  More- 
over," he  added  when  leaving  me,  said  M.  de  Jarnac, 
"  I  am  going  to  have  a  definitive  understanding  on 
this  subject  with  Prince  Albert."  Returning  from 
the  Prince,  he  begged  me  to  call  on  him.  "  All  is 
now  settled  as  you  wish,"  said  he ;  "  you  can  hence 
take  it  for  certain  that  at  Windsor  there  is  no 
pretension,  no  view  on  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  for  Prince  Leopold,  and  that  our  court  and 
cabinet  will  discourage  any  such  idea,  as  well  as  any 
journey  in  Spain,  except  perhaps  to  Gibraltar.     I  can 
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promise  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman  that  you  hav^ 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  head  ;  Prince  Albert  perfect! 
comprehends  our  common  policy,  and  will  join  in  i 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  cabinet  itself."  ^ 

I  was  then  and  am  still  thoroughly  convinced  o: 
the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  prince  and  minister  i 
their  intentions  and  words ;  but  princes  and  minister 
do  not  know  how  eager  those  around  them  are  t 
serve  their  presumed  fancies,  and  how  difficult  power 
finds  it  to  lead  them  to  do  what  it  prescribes  instead 
of  flattering  it  in  what  might  be  agreeable.  Alternately, 
with  more  or  less  reserve,  intrigues  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg  continue   in  Spain  :    "  There   is 
really  some  improvement,"  M.  Bresson  wrote  to  me; 
"  the  secretary  of  the  English  legation  at  Lisbon,  who 
resided  nearly  a  year  at  Madrid  in  intimacy  witli  all 
our  adversaries,  M.  Southern,  has  returned  to  his  post. 
Bulwer  declares  that  he  himself  is  not  instructed  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg ;  he 
has  even  allowed  a  person  to  read  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Aberdeen  directing  him  to  abstain  from  inter- 
fering in  that  matter,  who  will  surely  report  this  t< 
Queen  Christina.    But  since  the  arrival  of  these  princed 
at  Lisbon,  secret  agents  have  resumed  their  work 
M.  Gonzales- Bravo  writes  that  at  a  court  receptio 
he  was  assailed  by  his  colleagues  with  allusions  to  it 
to  the  minister  of  Austria  who  said  to  him,  pointin 
to   Prince   Leopold,    '  There    is   the    candidate,'   he| 
replied,  'There  are  candidates,  and  not  a  candidate; j 
another    remarked    maliciously   that   the   handsom6J 

^  M.  de  Jarnac  to  my  letters  of  the  2nd,  5th,  10th,  11th,  and  12tl 
of  November,  184.5. 
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uniform  of  the  prince  would  succeed  in  Spain  :  '  To 
succeed  in  Spain,'  said  M.  Bravo,  'a  Spanish  uniform 
is  necessary.'  "  ^  They  persisted  in  announcing  the 
approaching  journey  of  Prince  Leopold  from  Lisbon 
to  Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  Cadiz,  and  from  Cadiz 
.  .  .  where  ?  This  young  prince  is  evidently  for  the 
adversaries  of  the  French  policy  a  weapon  and  a 
chance  they  have  no  wish  to  abandon.  And  I  leamt 
at  the  same  time  from  London  that  on  the  question  of 
the  corn  laws  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  up,  that  the  ministers  had  resigned,  and 
that  the  Foreign  Office  would  probably  pass  from  the 
hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  those  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

I  judged  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  giving  our 
policy  its  full  scope,  and  for  sending  positive  instruc- 
tions to  our  agents  in  the  extreme  case  a  glimpse  of 
which  presented  itself.  I  wrote  to  Count  Bresson  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1845:  "Let  us  at  once  con- 
sider what  will  probably  be  the  embarrassments  of  the 
future,  and  anticipate  the  attitude  and  language  with 
which,  from  this  moment,  we  must  prepare  for  them. 

"  The  basis  of  our  general  policy  towards  Spain, 
especially  in  the  question  of  the  marriages  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Infanta,  is  the  firm  intention  of  preventing, 
between  the  two  principal  allies  of  Spain,  France  and 
England,  the  return  of  that  active  rivalry,  of  those 
inveterate  contests  which  produced  and  would  still 
produce  so  much  mischief  in  Spain  and  also  in  Europe. 

"  This  policy  is  in  the  interest  of  Spain  as  well  as 
in  that  of  France. 

*  M.  Bresson  to  me,  the  22nd  of  November,  1st  and  15th  of  December, 
1845. 
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"  Spain  has,  at  this  moment,  two  leading  dominant 
interests,  to  which  all  others  must  be  subservient.  An 
interest  of  internal  policy,  which  is  to  establish  her 
government  and  administration,  to  assure  at  home 
her  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  strength.  An  interest 
of  external  policy,  which  is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,, 
to  unite  herself  closely  with  France,  and  to  resume 
thereby  her  rank  in  Europe  while  securing  her  in 
dependence  and  repose. 

"  For  the  success  of  these  two  interests,  the  cessa 
tion  of  all  action  and  animated  strife  between  France 
and  England,  as  regards  Spain,  is  indispensable. 

"  Our  policy  is,  therefore,  in  its  general  principle, 
Spanish  as  much  as  French,  and  conformable  with 
the  common  and  leading  interest  of  both  countries. 

"  When,  therefore,  in   the  special  question  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  or  Infanta,  we  cast  aside  every 
combination  which  might  replace  France  and  England 
in  antagonism   on   Spanish  ground,   Spain  far   from; 
complaint  or  offence  is  bound  to  sanction  and  second; 
us  with  her  utmost  power  ;  for,  in  this,  we  have  to 
deal  and   really  deal  with  the  leading  and  common 
interest  of  both  countries,  the  sacrifice  of  considera 
tions   and   inclinations    extremely  dear   to   us,    and'; 
which  we  should  follow  up  most  readily  if  the  great 
and  sound  reasons  of  state  did  not  dissuade  us. 

"  But  that  this  policy  may  be  practicable  and  gain 
its  object,  it  must  be  accepted  and  exercised  by  botlij 
sides,  by  England  as  well  as  France,  with  the  samej 
moderation  and  loyalty. 

"  If,  then,  while  we  are  labouring  to  cast  aside,j 
either  in  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  or  the  Infimta,] 
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every  combination  whicli  could  reanimate  the  Franco- 
English  contest  in  Spain,  they  do  not  act  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  other  side ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  pre- 
pared or  allowed  an  arrangement  to  prepare  itself  with- 
out obstacle,  contraiy  to  the  principle  proclaimed  by 
us,  and  admitted  by  the  English  cabinet,  namely, 
that  the  throne  of  Spain  should  remain  with  the  de- 
scendants of  Philip  V. — an  arrangement  which  would 
compel  us  to  re-engage  in  the  contest  we  are  anxious  to 
stifle — we  evidently  ought  not  to  accept,  and  decidedly 
we  shall  not  accept  such  a  situation. 

"  The  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more  I  feel 
convinced  that  there  is  in  Spain,  and  round  Spain,  an 
active  and  incessant  effort  to  bring  on  the  marriage 
of  a  Prince  of  Cobourg  either  with  the  Queen  or  the 
Infanta.  The  English  government  takes  no  positive 
part  in  this  marriage,  neither  does  it  labour  effectively 
to  prevent  it ;  it  does  not  give  to  any  combination  which 
could  place  a  Cobourg  on  the  throne  of  Spain  a  per- 
emptory no^  as  we  do,  in  the  case  of  a  French  prince. 
"  And,  on  their  side,  Queen  Christina  and  the 
Spanish  government  wish  to  use  our  dread  of  a 
Cobourg  alliance  to  secure  the  Montpensier  union, 
always  reserving  the  possibility  of  a  Cobourg  marriage 
in  case  the  Montpensier  union  should  fall  through. 

"  We  cannot,  my  dear  count,  in  all  this,  play  the 
part  of  dupes.  We  shall  continue  to  follow  up  our 
own  policy  faithfully,  to  reject  every  combination 
which  might  rekindle  the  conflict  between  France  and 
England  as  regards  Spain.  But  if  we  discover,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  are  not  treated  with  the  same 
clear  decision — if,  for  instance,  either  through   the 
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inertness  of  the  English  government,  or  by  the  efforts 
of  her  friends  in  and  around  Spain,  a  marriage  should 
be  in  preparation  for  the  Queen  or  for  the  Infanta 
which  endangered  our  principle — the  descendants 
of  Philip  V. — and  if  this  combination  had  chances 
of  success  with  the  Spanish  government,  we  should 
immediately  come  forward  without  reserve,  and 
demand  simply  and  resolutely  the  preference  for  the  i 
Duke  de  Montpensier. 

"Such  is  our  plan  of  conduct,  my  dear  count ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  perfectly  consistent 
and  loyal;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  effectual  to 
defeat,  either  beforehand  or  at  the  critical  moment, 
the  Cobourg  intrigue  or  any  other.  I  commit  its 
execution  to  you  with  confidence;  you  are  thus 
armed  for  the  present  and  the  future.  You  will  not, 
I  am  sure,  use  these  various  arms  except  in  case  of 
necessity  and  at  the  appropriate  moment.  Maintain 
our  policy  to  the  end,  as  long  as  it  is  not  rendered 
impossible  by  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  combmation 
against  us,  contrary  to  our  accepted  principle,  and  if 
you  find  yourself  reduced  to  that  extremity,  stop  such 
combinations  by  aid  of  the  means  I  place  in  your 
hands,  and  refer  the  matter  to  us,  holding  things  for 
some  days  in  suspense." 

M.  Bresson  hailed  with  joy,  and  thoroughly  com- 
prehended my  intentions  in  their  true  sense  and  just 
measure.  I  was  myself  reassured  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  English  ministry ;  after  some  days  of  barren 
crisis,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  liis  colleagues  withdrew 
their  resignations  and  resumed  power.  But  in  Spain, 
the  situation  complicated  and  aggravated  itself  in  a 
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singular  manner :  one  of  the  descendants  of  Philip  V., 
the  second  son  of  the  Infant  Don  Francis  de  Paule, 
the  Infant  Don  Henriquez,  Duke  de  Seville,  gave 
himself  up  completely  to  the  radical  party,  to  its 
intrigues  and  maxims ;  he  addressed  an  unbecoming 
and  almost  a  menacing  protest  to  the  Queen,  against 
the  Neapolitan  marriage,  and  lost  by  this  step  with  the 
moderate  party  as  at  the  court  his  chances  of  success, 
and  received  from  the  Spanish  government  an  order  of 
exile,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  France,  where 
his  attitude  towards  the  King  was  for  some  time 
equivocal  and  embarrassing.  The  chief  of  the  cabinet, 
General  Narvaez,  threw  the  government  and  himself 
into  a  state  of  violent  agitation;  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  his  fortune ;  the  moderate  party  had  rallied 
round  him;  the  Queen  had  created  him  Duke  of 
Valencia;  he  ruled  in  the  country  and  in  the  army. 

This  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  passions;  all 
contradiction  had  become  insupportable  to  him;  he 
was  said  to  be  engaged  in  immense  speculations 
which  impeded  the  financial  order  of  M.  Mon: 
"  Pushed  on  by  intriguers,  who  besiege  him  even  on 
his  pillow  before  he  dozes,  and  as  soon  as  he  opens  his 
eyes,"  M.  Bresson  wrote,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1846,  "he  replunges  us  into  a  ministerial  crisis 
mthout  any  substantial  motive,  with  a  restored 
majority  in  the  congress,  with  a  restrained  and 
somewhat  intimidated  press,  with  honest  and  de- 
voted colleagues,  under  the  empty  pretext  that  the 
throne  is  in  danger,  and  the  means  of  saving  it 
are  denied  to  him.  Yesterday,  at  the  kissing  of 
hands,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Infanta's  birthday, 
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he  announced  to  me  that  he  had  decided  on  tender- 
ing his  resignation :  '  I  am  discouraged,  disgusted, 
wearied,'  he  said ;  '  one  of  these  days  I  shall  blow  my 
brains  out.  I  see  the  danger,  and  I  cannot  remedy  it ; 
do  not  think  I  deceive  myself;  I  have  a  mind  which 
sees  as  clearly  as  that  of  God.'  ^  If  you  had  leisure 
to  hear  at  the  Italiens  the  great  opera  of  Nahucho- 
donosor^  this  is  the  scene  of  the  second  act ;  nothing 
is  wanting  but  fire  from  Heaven ;  perhaps  we  may  not 
have  to  expect  it  long."  The  crisis  exploded,  in  fact; 
in  vain  did  M.  Bresson  exert  himself  actively,  and  for 
some  weeks  succeeded  in  averting  it :  "  Yesterday," 
he  ^Tote  on  the  11th  of  February,  1846,  "  Narvaez 
forced  the  young  Queen  to  accept  his  resignation; 
this  is  not  saying  too  much.  He  declared  that  on  no 
terms  would  he  retain  power  with  his  colleagues;  he 
entreated,  protested,  wept,  threatened  to  shoot  him- 
self, and  after  conducting  the  Queen  to  her  mother, 
where  he  repeated  the  same  scene,  he  went  away, 
leaving  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  their  Majesties 
without  having  obtained  their  consent."  And  three 
days  after,  on  the  14th  of  February,  M.  Bresson 
added :  "At  last  he  has  fallen !  The  justice  of  Heaven,  ^ 
which  I  predicted  to  you  when  he  pronounced  those 
impious  words  at  the  palace,  has  stricken  him;  pride, 
always  the  pride  which  ruins  the  man  who  places 
himself  on  a  level  with  God.  His  fate  has  been  signal; 
suddenly  a  void  sprang  up  around  him,  he  extended 
his  arm  and  encountered  only  the  few  intriguers  who 
breathed  into  his  ear  adulations,  calumny,  suspicion, 
and  envy.     Most  certainly  this  was  his  own  doing,  he 

^  Yo  tengo  un  intelecto  tan  claro  como  el  de  Dios. 
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said  to  the  Queen  :  '  Madam,  they  conspire  against 
me  everywhere,  even  at  the  French  embassy,  with 
M.  Mon  who  is  there  at  this  moment.'  Yes,  they  did 
conspire,  but  to  calm,  soothe,  and  bring  him  back  to 
reason,  to  re-awaken  noble  instincts,  to  snatch  him 
from  the  moral  anguish  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
When  he  saw  me  leave  the  ball  at  M.  Weisweiler's 
without  speaking  to  him,  and  when  he  said  bitterly  to 
M.  de  Yilches,  who  repeated  it  to  Gliicksburg,  '  Look 
at  Bresson ;  he  too,  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother  ;  this 
breaks  my  heart,'  there  was  still  time;  if  he  had 
stopped  me,  if  he  had  asked  me  to  bring  his  colleagues 
back  to  him,  they  would  have  returned ;  they  would 
have  forgotten  his  wrongs  towards  them,  and  he  would 
still  be  in  power.  But  for  the  good  of  the  state,  even 
for  his  own,  and  for  the  public  sentiment,  this  ex- 
ample was  necessary." 

The  colleagues  of  General  Narvaez,  precisely  those 
he  did  not  wish  to  retain,  MM.  Mon  and  Pidal, 
retired  mth  him,  and  refused  to  continue  in  office 
under  his  successor,  the  Marquis  de  Miraflores,  an 
honest,  conciliating  man,  who  formed  a  conciliatory 
cabinet  like  himself,  but  also,  like  himself,  ineffective 
and  sterile,  good  only  for  adjourning  questions,  and 
which  died  at  the  end  of  a  month,  from  the  sole 
impossibility  of  living.  The  situation  became  peril- 
ous; General  Narvaez  roused  himself  and  returned  to 
power  alone,  with  some  converts  from  amongst  his 
personal  friends,  accepted  as  a  vigorous  man  by  the 
two  alarmed  Queens,  and  promising  to  conclude  the 
Neapolitan  marriage  in  three  months.  "What  I 
too  surely  foresaw  and  predicted,  has  taken  place,"  M. 
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Bresson  wrote  on  the  19th  of  March,  1845;  "they 
have  decreed,  not  exactly  the  abolition,  but  the  sus- 
pension of  representative  government ;  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  annihilated;  the  Cortes  is  indefinitely 
prorogued.  I  remained  entirely  a  stranger  to  these 
acts;  I  anticipated  them,  and  my  advice  to  the 
Duke  de  Rianzares  and  to  the  Queen-mother,  through 
her  intermedia r}?-,  had  for  its  constant  object  their 
prevention.  With  General  Narvaez  I  tried  nothing : 
since  his  separation  from  MM.  Mon,  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa,  and  Pidal,  I  have  had  no  communication 
with  him  on  public  affairs  ;  I  knew  beforehand  all 
would  be  useless.  The  situation  is  serious,  the  in- 
timidation great,  and  we  have  not  to  dread  here 
those  popular  movements  which  revenge  injuries  and 
shatter  thrones  in  three  days ;  but  the  slow  action 
of  public  opinion  will  make  itself  felt,  and  if  it  reaches 
the  army,  God  knows  where  we  shall  go." 

I  replied  immediately,  on  the  25th  of  March: 
"  There  are  no  detailed  directions  to  be  given  for 
such  a  position  :  a  word  only  on  the  fixed  points  I 
recommend  to  you:  1.  The  maintenance  of  consti- 
tutional order;  this  is  our  flag.  For  Spain,  it  is  a 
necessity,  the  only  means  of  government,  even  when 
impaired  and  mutilated.  Separating  from  it,  we  fall 
into  vacuum.  2.  The  union  of  the  moderate  party, 
the  presence  in  power  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
party.  It  is  not  too  much  to  include  all.  When 
they  are  useful,  we  must  labour  to  maintain  their 
union.  When  they  quarrel  we  must  endeavour  to 
reconcile  them.  And  we  must  not  ourselves  quarrel 
with   any  majority  or  minority,    ministei's   or   non- 
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iniriisters.  I  do  not  know  how  General  Narvaez  can 
return  to  the  good  path.  I  cannot  believe  he  will  go 
to  the  end  of  the  bad  one.  It  appears  to  me  that 
nobody  in  Spain  ever  goes  to  the  end  of  anything. 
Hold  yourself  always  in  a  condition  to  recognize 
favourable  aspirations  and  to  second  them;  a  con- 
stant and  ever  ready  good-will,  without  associating 
in  responsibility."  M.  Bresson  had  no  difficulty  in 
following  these  instructions  ;  they  agreed  with  his 
inclination  and  reason:  he  thought  well  of  General 
Narvaez,  estimating  highly  his  political  vigour;  he 
saw  in  him  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Franco- Spanish 
alliance,  and  believed  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
Spain  and  its  Queen  might  want  him  more  than 
once.  Vivacity  of  impressions,  violence  of  passions, 
impetuosity  of  resolutions,  incoherence  in  actions — 
these  characteristic  traits  of  men  of  the  South  render 
difficult  to  them  long  combinations,  the  patient  energy, 
and  consecutive  spirit  which  the  parliamentary  system 
requires ;  but  they  do  not  exclude  nobility  of  cha- 
racter, generosity  of  sentiments,  the  ascendency  of 
merit,  and  all  those  grand  instincts  of  human  nature 
which  combine  equal  charm  and  power.  M.  Bres- 
son had  often  recognized  them  in  General  Narvaez, 
and  was  always  disposed  to  reckon  on  them.  He 
kept  himself  for  some  time  aloof,  avoiding  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  president  of  the  council, 
and  not  attending  even  at  a  diplomatic  meeting  at 
which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  took  care  to  be  present. 
But  when  General  Narvaez  signified  to  him  through 
Count  d'Arana  his  surprise  and  chagrin  at  such  an 
absence,  adding  that  he  would  call  upon  him  the  next 
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day,  if  he  could  command  a  moment,  M.  Bresson  has- 
tened to  respond  to  this  appeal :    "  I  had  not  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  general's  cabinet,"  he  wrote  to 
me,  on  the  21st  and  23rd  of  March,   1846,  "when 
he  pressed  me  in  his  arms,  and  declared  the  pain  he 
had  suffered  from  the  estrangement  I  had  exercised ; 
towards  him  for  six  weeks.     This  amicable  reception 
relieved  us    mutually  from   all   explanation ;  never- 
theless I  said  to  him,  that  in  recent  events,  my  part 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  forced  on  me ;  that  he 
ought  not  to  forget  that  our  revolution  of  July  was  a 
protestation  against  measures  analogous  to  those  he 
had  recently  adopted ;  but  that,  the  act  being  carried 
through  without  us,  we  had  no  other  idea  than  that 
of  aiding   him  in  the  great  and  perilous  course  in 
which  he  was  now  engaged.     He  replied  with  most 
remarkable  animation,  enthusiasm,  and  lucidity,  pre- 
senting the  facts  which  had  preceded  the  crisis  in  a 
specious   light,   and   much    to   his   own   advantage; 
rendering  ample  justice  to  the  qualities,  talents,  and 
virtues   of  MM.    Martinez    de   la   Rosa,    Mon,    and 
Pidal,  protesting  the  deep  regret  with  which  he  had  ■ 
separated  from  them,  qualifying   them    as    eminent 
men,  each  suited  to  preside  over  the  cabinet ;  gener-  J 
ous    in    his    sentiments,    noble   in   his    expressions,  * 
master  of  his  thoughts,  developing  his  plans,  antici 
pating  difficulties  and  preparing  to  meet  them ;  de 
termined  to  restore  to  his  country,  after  having  or- 
ganized and  disciplined  it,  its  liberty  and  constitution : 
asking  only  six  months  to  elect  and   convoke   the 
Cortes;  abjuring  all  projects  of  vengeance,  all  per- 
sonal interests  and  rancour ;  solely  intent  on  accom- 
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])lisliiiig  a  salutary  work,  wliich  would  win  for  him 
the  approbation  of  the  Queen  and  the  gratitude  of 
Spain.  In  fact,  he  was  my  Narvaez  of  former  times, 
such  as  I  had  known  and  loved  in  the  bright  days 
of  Bacelona ;  a  fatal  wind  had  blown  upon  him  and 
disturbed  his  faculties :  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  can 
tell  you  how  much,  for  the  last  five  months,  he  has 
been  different  from  himself.  We  find  him  now  what 
he  was ;  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  his  nature  will 
resume  the  ascendant,  and  his  equilibrium  thus  re- 
stored, he  is  much  superior  to  all  the  others,  and 
infinitely  more  capable  of  conducting  us  to  port." 

Friendship  readily  admits  hope.  M.  Bresson  soon 
discovered  that  facts  did  not  respond  to  his  hopes: 
"General  Narvaez,"  he  wrote  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1846,  "has  not  long  preserved  the  equilibrium  which 
seemed  nearly  re-established  in  his  mind;  when  his 
])assions  are  excited  he  no  longer  knows  himself  nor 
governs  himself.  At  the  first  symptoms  of  opposition 
he  encountered  in  two  of  his  colleagues,  instead  of 
taking  precautions  and  combating  them  with  cour- 
teous weapons,  his  language  became  violent,  and  he 
almost  dictated  conditions  to  the  Queen.  Warned 
in  time  of  the  bad  efi'ect  which  this  oblivion  of  con- 
ventionalities would  produce  at  the  palace,  I  put  him 
on  his  guard;  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  advice. 
Then  Queen  Christina,  usually  so  reserved  and  pru- 
dent, gave  vent  to  her  sentiments  in  my  presence: 
'  It  is  Espartero,'  she  said ;  '  these  are  the  same 
exactions;  he  wishes  to  attain  the  same  end.'  The 
young  Queen  expressed  herself  in  similar  terms. 
'  Espartero,'  she  said,  '  at  least  observed  some  deli- 
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cacy  towards  me;  this  man  shows  none.'  I  saw  that 
he  was  lost,  that  all  decided  intervention  in  his 
favour  would  be  useless  and  dangerous;  I  therefore 
confined  myself  to  softening  his  fall  by  a  few  kind 
words  and  pohte  proceedings.  They  have  the  same 
complaints  against  him  that  he  urged  against  MM. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  Mon.  No  man  of  importance 
has  consented  to  unite  with  him.  He  killed  himself 
as  a  political  leader  when  he  separated  from  the  true 
chiefs  of  the  moderate  party;  he  remained  only  the 
miUtary  head  to  deal  with  insurrections ;  as  soon  as 
they  were  nearly  convinced  that  others  would  execute 
that  duty  as  well,  they  left  him  to  fall." 

One  of  the  civil  leaders  of  the  moderate  party, 
M.  Isturiz,  much  in  the  confidence  of  Queen 
Christina,  was  instructed  to  form  the  new  cabinet. 
M.  Mon  hesitated  to  enter  it;  Queen  Christina  ap- 
peared cold  to  him.  "  Accept,"  she  whispered  in  his 
ear,  as  he  was  passing  near  her,  "  and  do  not  say  it 
was  by  my  ad^dce."  "  She  wishes  to  govern,"  M. 
Bresson  wrote  to  me,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1846,  "and 
she  does  govern,  but  she  does  not  wish  to  appear  to 
do  so — she  dislikes  responsibility."  M.  Mon  accepted 
office  and  M.  Pidal  with  him;  it  was  the  moderate 
party  in  possession  of  power,  at  the  court  and  in  thi 
Cortes.  What  was  to  be  concluded  from  this,  anS. 
how  would  the  new  cabinet  act  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen?  No  one  saw  clearly.  "  This  afiiiir  of 
the  marriage,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Miraflores,  "  will 
yet  destroy  two  or  three  ministries."  It  was  not* 
alone  on  the  marriage  question  that  three  ministries 
came  into  life  and  died  in  two  months:  the  uncer- 
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tain  fate  of  the  constitutional  system;  at  one  time 
want  of  skill  in  exercising  it,  at  another  the  danger 
of  attacking  it,  greatly  contributed  to  these  crises; 
the  errors  of  men  were  more  conspicuous  than  the 
difficulties  of  affairs.  Whatever  might  be  the  causes, 
there  was  great  perturbation  in  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment and  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  future. 

When  we  walk  on  shifting  ground  and  in  darkness, 
we  must  mark  our  end  distinctly,  and  lay  down  firm 
landmarks  on  the  road.  In  presence  of  what  was 
passing  in  Spain,  and  in  anticipation  of  what  might 
still  happen,  I  resolved  to  take,  with  the  English 
government,  at  the  same  time  our  associate  and  ob- 
stacle in  this  affair,  the  same  decided  and  declared 
attitude,  for  extreme  cases,  which  I  had  assumed  in 
Spain,  in  my  last  instructions  to  Count  Bresson,  of 
the  10th  of  the  preceding  December.  I  wrote  to 
M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1846  : 
"  Send  Jarnac  to  me  for  three  days.  I  wish  to  talk 
with  him  on  Spanish  affairs.  He  will  carry  back,  to 
you  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  what  is  too  long  to  write 
and  which  can  only  be  discussed  in  conversation. 
Let  him  lose  no  time.  Madrid  moves  quickly  when 
resolved,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  be  taken  unawares." 

M.  de  Jarnac  came  immediately.  The  King  and 
I  conversed  unreservedly  with  him.  I  put  him  in 
]:)Ossession  of  all  the  imbroglios^  scenes,  and  chances  of 
Madrid,  and  sent  him  back  to  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  on 
the  27th  of  February:  "I  have  told  him,"  I  wrote, 
"  all  I  had  to  say,  and  he  will  repeat  what  I  would 
have  said  to  yourself.  I  have  given  him  also  the 
enclosed  memorandum^  which  contains  a  summary  of 

Q  2 
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the  situation,  and  must  be  the  theme  of  your  conver- 
sations and  his  with  Lord  Aberdeen.     It  is  highly 
necessary  that  Jarnac  should  repeat  to  Lord  Aberdeei 
the  very  elaborate  commentary  which  the  King  and! 
I  have  given  to  himself.     All  this  is  delicate,  anc 
requires  to  be  carefully  but  clearly  managed,  for  1  ai 
equally  anxious  to  be  loyal  and  not  to  be  a  dupe." 

Memorandum  handed  to  Count  de  Jarnac  on  the 
^Ith  of  February,  1846. 

I. 

The  principle  we  have  maintained,  and  which  the 
English  cabinet  has  accepted  as  the  basis  of  our  policy, 
with  respect  to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
becomes  very  difficult  and  doubtful  in  application. 

Here  follows  what  appears  to  be  the  position  of 
the  princes,  descendants  of  Philip  V.,  and  pretending, 
or  likely  to  pretend  to  the  Queen's  hand : 

The  Prince  of  Lucca  is  married. 

The  Count  de  Trapani  is  seriously  compromised: 

1.  By  his  general  unpopularity.  2.  By  the  fall  of 
General  Narvaez. 

The  sons  of  the  Infant  Don  Francis  de  Paule  ar0 
seriously    compromised:    1.     By   their    false    steps. 

2.  By  their  intimacy  with  the  radicals  and  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  moderate  party.  3.  By  the  ill-will  of  the; 
Queen-mother,  and  the  young  Queen  herself. 

The  sons  of  Don  Carlos  are,  at  present,  out  of  the 
question:    L     From  the  opposition,  loudly  declared,^' 
of  all  parties.  2.  From  their  exclusion  formally  pro 
nounced   by  the  constitution.     3.    From  their   own 
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dispositions,  always  far  removed  from  the  conduct 
which  alone  could  give  them  any  favourable  chances. 
The  actual  situation,  therefore,  of  the  descendants 
of  Philip  Y.,  in  the  question  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's 
marriage,  has  become  bad. 

11. 

I  could  say  much  on  the  causes  of  this  fact.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  two  points. 

1.  We  have  constantly  exhibited,  for  all  the  des- 
cendants of  Philip  v.,  without  exception,  favourable 
dispositions.  We  have  said  and  repeated  to  Queen 
(Christina  herself  that  the  Infants,  sons  of  Don  Francis 
de  Paule,  Avould  suit  us  extremely  well.  We  did 
what  was  in  our  power  to  make  the  Infants,  sons  of 
Don  Carlos,  acceptable.  If  we  specially  recommended 
the  Count  de  Trapani,  it  was  because  his  success 
appeared  more  probable  than  that  of  any  other,  owing 
to  the  partiality  of  Queen  Christina  and  the  young 
Queen.  2.  The  English  cabinet  has  not  afibrded  to 
us,  for  the  Trapani  combination,  an  active  and  effective 
co-operation.  It  has  preserved  cold  neutrality ;  and  its 
inaction  has  left  a  free  course  to  all  hostile  efforts  and 
intrigues,  whether  on  the  part  of  Spaniards  or  inferior 
English  agents,  which  its  decided  and  active  con- 
currence would  have  restrained. 

III. 

Let  the  causes  be  what  they  may,  the  fact  is  incon- 
testable that  the  difficulties  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Philip  V.  with  Queen  Isabella  are 
much  increased. 
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And  at  the  same  time  very  active  efforts  are  being 
made   and   redoubled   to   marry   Prince  Leopold  of  j 
Cobourg  either   to    Queen  Isabella    or    the  Infanta 
Donna  Fernanda. 

The  court  of  Lisbon  is  the  centre  of  this  work. 
Correspondence,  as  also  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
journals  evidently  reveal  the  fact. 

It  is  affirmed  that  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg,  who 
is  to  leave  Lisbon  on  the  24th  of  February  for  Cadiz, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  and  Italy,  will  secretly  or 
publicly  take  a  journey  to  Madrid.  Many  circum- 
stances render  this  statement  probable. 

ly. 

We  have  been  and  wish  to  continue  most  faithful  to 
the  policy  we  have  adopted  and  the  engagements  we 
have  taken,  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Infanta  Donna  Fernanda. 

But  if  the  actual  state  of  things  prolongs  and 
develops  itself,  we  shall  quickly  reach  a  situation  in 
which  we  should  be : 

1.  Placed  under  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent 
our  policy  in  Spain  from  receiving,  either  through,, 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  or  the  Infanta  a  checl 
we  should  not  accept. 

2.  Free,  in  the  case  of  either  marriage,  from  all 
engagements. 

This  is  what  would  happen  if  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  or  Infanta  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg  orj 
any  other  prince  not  descended  from  Philip  Y.^ 
became  probable  and  imminent. 

In  that  case,  we  should  hold  ourselves  enfranchise 
from  all  engagements  and  free  to  act  immediately 
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warding  off   the  stroke,  by  asking  the  hand  of  the 
Queen  or  the  Infanta  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 

V. 

We  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  that  things  will 
not  come  to  that  extremity.  We  see  but  one  method 
of  prevention.-  Let  the  English  cabinet  unite  with  us 
actively:  1.  To  reinstate  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Philip  v.,  no  matter  which,  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  the 
Duke  de  Seville,  or  the  Count  de  Trapani,  and  pre- 
pare his  marriage  with  Queen  Isabella.  2.  To  pre- 
vent, meanwhile,  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  either 
with  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg,  or  any  other  prince 
not  a  descendant  of  Philip  Y. 

We  believe  that  by  the  common  and  decided  action 
of  the  two  cabinets,  this  double  end  may  be  attained ; 
and  we  make  it  an  obligation  of  loyalty  to  forewarn 
the  English  cabinet  that,  without  this,  we  should  find 
ourselves  compelled  and  free  to  act  as  I  have  here 
indicated. 

Two  days  after  the  return  of  M.  de  Jarnac  to  London, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1846,  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  re- 
paired to  the  Foreign  Office^  and  communicated  this 
memorandum  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  M.  de  Jarnac  saw 
him  also,  and  reported  the  commentaries  the  King  and 
I  had  added  to  it.  Lord  Aberdeen  certainly  spoke  of 
this  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  I  ascertained  at  a  later 
period  that  he  had  also  named  it  to  Queen  Victoria. 
"  King  Leopold,  to  whom  I  put  the  question,"  King 
Louis-Philippe  wrote  to  me,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1846,  "  told  me  he  was  sure  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
conununicated  the  contents  of  the  memorandum  of  the 
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27th  of  February,  1846,  to  Queen  Yictoria."  The  Eng- 
lish government,  therefore,  was  well  informed,  from 
that  date,  of  our  thoughts  on  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  of  our  resolution 
in  the  extreme  cases  to  which  the  future  might  lead. 

Events  were  not  slow  in  justifying  our  foresight, 
and  brino-ino^  our  resolution  to  the  test.  On  the  11th 
of  April,  1846,  I  received  a  letter  from  M.  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire,  communicating  to  me  confidentially  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  a  long  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  dated  the  28th  of  March  preceding,  -written 
after  the  sudden  return  of  General  Narvaez  to  power, 
and  the  violent  measures  which  had  accompanied  it. 
These  repeated  ministerial  crises,  the  suspension  of 
the  constitutional  system,  the  uncertainty  of  all  situa- 
tions, and  the  difficulty  of  all  questions  thus  aggra- 
vated, the  danger  of  the  impending  resolutions  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet — all  these  circumstances  strongly 
prepossessed  the  sagacious  and  fertile  mind  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer;  he  laid  them  before  Lord  Aberdeen 
■with  anxious  complacency,  and  ended  by  saying :  "  In 
reality,  the  compromise  to  which  these  events  seem  to 
lead  is  this :  1 .  That  the  Queen  of  Spain  will  marry 
a  Bourbon  closely  allied  to  the  King  of  France;  2.* 
That  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  will  marry  one'! 
of  the  French  King's  sons.  The  intimacy  which  exists] 
at  present  between  the  two  crowns  of  England  an 
France  and  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries  mayf 
induce  us  to  accept  this  arrangement  as  not  offering] 
any  shock  to  the  public  feeling  of  England ;  but  most 
certainly  it  is  an  arrangement  which  delivers  over  thei 
whole  Spanish  royal  family  to  the  French  alliance.     I 
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cannot  avoid  thinking  that,  if  these  affairs  are  to  be 
regulated  in  common  by  England  and  France,  it  would 
be  a  more  equitable  compromise  to  separate  the  two 
sisters,  and  while  we  leave  the  Queen  of  Spain  or  her 
sister  to  espouse  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  to  unite 
the  Queen  or  Infanta  in  marriage  with  a  prince  of 
another  house,  either  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
influence  would  balance  that  of  France,  or  of  that  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  which  is  allied  to  our  own  royal  family. 
We  should  thus  offer  to  the  French  monarchy  all, 
which,  if  he  were  living,  Louis  XIY .  could  desire ;  we 
should  rescue  Spain  from  conditions  which  humiliate 
her  and  will  probably  lead  to  misfortune ;  and  instead 
of  inflicting  on  a  nation,  in  whose  prosperity  we  are 
strongly  interested,  a  revolution  or  a  sovereign  she 
will  only  support  with  repugnance,  if  she  supports 
him  at  all,  and  who  mil  only  be  maintained  on  the 
throne  by  military  force,  if  he  is  retained  there,  we 
should  place  in  that  arena  of  ambitious  and  jealous 
adventurers  two  enlightened  and  capable  princes 
who  would  reflect  in  that  country,  so  long  divided  by 
English  and  French  factions,  the  intimacy  and  alliance 
which  now  reign  between  France  and  England,  and 
that  spirit  of  intelligent  conciliation  and  moderation 
which  animates  Europe  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  constitutes  its  welfare." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  said,  moreover,  "  that  he  had  no 
objection  that  his  letters  should  be  communicated  to 
me,  although  the  ideas  he  had  previously  expressed 
and  also  this,  might  inspire  me  with  doubts  and 
suspicions.  I  lay  aside,"  he  added,  "  all  considerations 
of  that  nature;  impartial  judges  will  confirm  what  I 
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say  of  the  existing  facts  of  which  I  speak  without  re- 
serve, and  they  will  condemn  or  sanction  my  predic- 
tions for  the  future." 

"  Lord  Aberdeen  added,"  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire 
wrote,  "  that  he  found  himself  in  a  difficulty,  because, 
in  communicating  this  letter  to  you,  he  seemed  to 
have  the  air  of  approving  its  contents;  now,  in 
truth,  the  ideas  therein  enunciated  are  quite  new  to 
him ;  they  present  themselves  to  his  mind  for  the 
first  time;  he  has  not  named  them  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  to  any  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  without  wishing 
to  reject  them  a  priori^  he  is  still  less  inclined  to 
admit  them  without  further  examination.  Yesterday 
evening,  I  found  appended  to  the  original  letter,  of 
which  I  forward  to  you  a  copy,  a  note  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  which  I  read :  '  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in 
any  degree  responsible  for  or  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  speculative  ideas  which  Bulwer  has  forwarded 
to  me,  writing  as  he  always  writes,  without  restraint, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  well  founded  or  not,  that  his 
impressions  are  honest  and  sincere.'" 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  idea  could  not  in  any  sense 
obtain  our  adhesion;  it  derogated  from  our  funda- 
mental principle,  for,  in  marrying  the  two  Spanish 
princesses  to  two  princes  of  royal  houses  absolutely 
unconnected  with  theirs,  it  exposed  the  throne  of 
Spain  to  separation  from  the  descendants  of  Philip  V. 
and  the  house  of  Bourbon;  it  transported  into 
Spain,  moreover,  and  into  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Spanish  royal  family,  precisely  the  causes  and  germs 
of  the  old  rivalry  between  France  and  England 
in  the  Peninsula.      It  also  doubly  missed  the  aim 
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of  our  policy.  It  was,  to  speak  truly,  to  give  England 
her  share,  and  the  greatest  share,  in  the  heritage 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  I  avoided  entering  fully  into  the 
discussion;  I  merely  wrote  as  follows  to  M.  de 
Samte-Aulaire,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1846:  "I  have 
not  replied  to  your  letter  of  the  1 0th  of  April,  nor  to 
that  of  Bulwer,  of  the  16th  of  March,  a  copy  of  which 
it  contained,  because  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  I  find 
there  no  overture,  no  proposition.  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  neither  approved  nor  expressed  absolutely  any 
opinion.  These  are  pure  speculations  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  We  have  taken,  in  this  affair  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain's  marriage,  a  position  too  clear  and  decided 
to  permit  us  to  discuss  speculations.  If  we  are  to 
exhibit  such  a  disposition,  they  would  not  fail  to  say 
that  we  were  playing  a  game,  that  our  refusal  of  the 
Spanish  alliance  for  one  of  the  King's  sons  is  not  seri- 
ous or  sincere,  and  that  we  may  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  reconsidering  that  chance,  and  of  making 
the  King's  son  re-enter  that  arena  of  pretenders  into 
which  we  have  declared  he  should  not  enter.  We 
reject  such  a  situation.  We  remain  firmly  and 
loyally  in  the  one  we  have  chosen  and  in  the  declara- 
tions we  have  made.  We  shall  say  or  do  nothing  to 
manifest  the  slightest  anxiety,  the  most  remote  incli- 
nation to  depart  from  it,  and  of  running  after  other 
combinations." 

Lord  Aberdeen,  some  weeks  later,  had  to  make 
a  much  more  serious  communication  to  me,  and 
with  more  surprise  on  his  part  than  mine.  "I 
stated  to  you  on  the  7th  of  this  month,"  said  M.  de 
Sainte-Aulaire,  writing  again  on  the  21st  of  May, 
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"that  the  matrimonial  chances  of  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  improved  at  Madrid.  In  giving  me  this 
information  to  be  transmitted  to  you,  Lord  Aber- 
deen added,  Do  not  charge  Bulwer  with  this,  he  has 
done  and  will  do  nothing  to  assist  such  a  marriage. 
In  this  last  particular,  Lord  Aberdeen  deceived  him- 
self. Yesterday  he  confided  to  me  with  a  little 
embarrassnj^nt,  but  with  the  security  derived  from 
the  conviction  of  her  perfect  loyalty,  that  the 
Spanish  ministry,  with  the  consent  of  the  two 
Queens,  had  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  Idsbon,  to 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  a  message  pur- 
porting to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella 
with  Prince  Leopold.  This  message  was  concerted 
with,  or  at  least  communicated  to,  the  minister  of 
England,  who  signified  his  approbation.  When  he 
imprudently  engaged  in  this  affair,  Bulwer  had  not 
received  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  April,  instructing  him 
to  observe  the  most  strict  neutrality.  But  his  pro- 
ceedings are  not  the  less  to  be  condemned,  added 
Lord  Aberdeen;  my  earlier  instructions  subsisted 
in  all  their  force.  I  am  very  much  displeased  at 
this  conduct,  and  I  declare  myself  ready  to  act  as 
M.  Guizot  may  suggest,  to  prove  that  I  had  nothings 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  in  all  this  affair  my  acts  have 
been  in  accordance  with  my  words." 

I  was,  as  I  could  not  help  being,  much  moved  bj 
this  language  which  Lord  Aberdeen  had  a  full  right 
to  hold ;   but  his  embarrassment  was  extreme ;    Sii 
Henry  Bulwer  had  not  simply  given  his  approbation] 
to  a  step  of  the  Spanish  government  to  propose  atj 
Lisbon  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  with  Prince 
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Leopold  of  Cobourg ;  he  had  known  and  directed  this 
step  in  all  its  details  and  at  every  advance.  Intimate 
conversations  with  the  Duke  de  Rianzares  and  M. 
Isturiz  himself  had  acquainted  him  with  the  designs 
of  Queen  Christina  and  her  most  trusted  advisers  ;  he 
liad  not  only  received  but  encouraged  it,  discussing 
the  means  of  execution  and  suggesting  those  which 
appeared  to  him  the  most  effectual.  He  had  also 
undertaken  to  convey  safely  to  Lisbon  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Queen  Christina  to  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  the  contents  of  which  M.  Isturiz  had 
made  known  to  him.  He  took  great  care  that  the 
initiative  and  external  aspect  of  the  affair  should 
continue  Spanish ;  he  seconded  it  actively,  without 
guaranteeing  the  concurrence  of  his  government;  he 
recommended,  above  all  other  points,  the  most  absolute 
secrecy  towards  the  French  government  and  its  agents, 
considered  it  wise  for  M.  Isturiz  to  preserve  the  same 
with  his  own  colleagues,  and  retired  from  Madrid  to 
Aranjuez  to  seem  unacquainted  with  the  personal 
relations,  daily  movements,  and  conjectures  which  this 
effort  could  not  fail  to  excite.  The  conclusion  is  that, 
six  weeks  before,  he  had  proposed  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
dividing  the  two  sisters  between  the  two  suitors.  Queen 
Isabella  for  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  the  Infanta  Donna 
Fernanda  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  entertained  the  smallest 
doubt  as  to  the  serious  and  definitive  character  of  the 
overtures  made  to  the  princes  of  Cobourg  by  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  and  to  which  he  eagerly  afforded 
his  aid. 

For  his  eagerness  and  the  secrecy  preserved  in  the 
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whole  affair,  particularly  towards  the  French  ambas- 
sador, he  assigned  a  single  reason :  according  to  him, 
for  three  months  an  intrigue  had  been  hatching 
between  M.  Bresson,  Prince  Carini,  and  General  Nar- 
vaez,  to  conclude  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with 
the  Count  de  Trapani,  suddenly  and  by  surprise,  with- 
out reference  to  the  constitutional  prescriptions :  and 
a  particular  day,  the  15th  of  May,  had  been  fixed  for 
this  coup  de  main:  "Without  attempting  to  excuse 
Bulwer,"  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  wrote,  "  Lord  Aber- 
deen told  me  that  his  proceeding  was  a  retahation. 
Bresson  had  arranged  the  15th  of  May  for  the  Trapani 
marriage  unknown  to  his  comrade;  the  latter  Avished 
to  pay  him  off  in  his  own  coin." 

I  repHed  to  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1846 :  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  your  letter 
of  the  21st  has  surprised  the  King  and  me.  Jarnac 
wrote  to  me  from  Windsor,  on  the  12th  of  November 
last :  "  Lord  Aberdeen  left  me  yesterday  afternoon, 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  seek  a  definitive  under-l 
standing  with  Prince  Albert  on  our  Spanish  question. 
He  requested  me,  on  his  return,  to  call  on  him.  '  All 
is  now  settled,'  he  said,  '  absolutely  as  you  desire ;  I  can, 
assure  you  on  my  word  as  a  gentleman  that  you  hav 
nothing  to  fear  in  this  quarter.'  "  On  the  3rd  o: 
March  last,  Jarnac  wrote  again :  "  Lord  Aberdeen  i 
still  more  convinced  that  no  pretension  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  of  Cobouro;  would  be  arrano^ed  or 
even  admitted  at  Windsor.  'Prince  Albert,'  he  sai 
to  me,  '  could  not  speak  to  me  again,  were  it  other 
wise.'  You  wrote  to  me  yourself  on  the  5th  of  March.l 
There   can  be  no  more  question   of  the  Prince   of 
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Cobourg  than  of  me,  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
Lord  Aberdeen  said,  '  after  what  has  passed  between 
Prince  Albert   and  me  he  could  not  enter  into  an 
intrigue;  he  would  not  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face.' 
And  you  tell  me  now,  according  to  what  Lord  Aber- 
deen has  just  said  to  you,  that  the  Spanish  ministry, 
in  accordance,  with  the  two  Queens,  has  addressed  a 
message  to  Lisbon  to  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  to  the  effect  of  negotiating  the  union  of 
Prince  Leopold  with  Queen  Isabella ;  that  this  mes- 
sage has  been  concerted  with,  or  at  least  communi- 
cated to,  the  minister  of  England,  who  has  signified 
his  approbation,  &c.  &c.     I  confess  to  you  that  on 
reading   this   I   could   not   believe    it.      I    did    not 
reply  immediately,  because  I  was  anxious  to  converse 
fully  with   the  King   and    Queen,  and   to   think   it 
well  over  myself  before  I  said  or  did  anything.    I  wish 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  know  why  I  have  delayed  two  days 
in  expressing  to  you  my  conviction.     It  is  false,  posi- 
tively false,  that  Bresson  had  arranged  for  the  15th 
May  the  Trapani  marriage  to  be  concluded  in  secret 
and  contrary  to  the  constitutional  enactments ;  there 
has  never  been  a  question,  either  secretly  or  avowedly, 
of  such  an  arrangement  or  date.    I  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned until  what  you  have  now  told  me.     Nothing 
has  been  done,  settled,  or  said  on  the  Trapani  marriage 
beyond   what   you   know   as   well   as   I,    and   Lord 
Aberdeen  as  well  as  you.     I  beg  him  to  take  from 
Bulwer  this  excuse  for  the  part  he  has  acted,  and 
the  aid  he  has  lent  to  the  intrigue  you  announce." 
I  immediately  informed  M.  Bresson  by  telegraph  of 
the  fact  which  Lord  Aberdeen  had  loyally  declared 
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to  me;  and  when  sending  him  the  letter  of  M.  de 
Sainte-Aulaire  with  my  answer  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1846,  I  added:  "The  surprise  of  the  King  and 
Queen  has  been  great.  After  all  that  has  passed 
for  two  years  between  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Naples 
— after  all  the  steps  we  have  taken,  all  the  engage- 
ments we  have  contracted,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  Queen  Christina  and  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment and  in  concert  with  them — can  it  be  possible 
that  suddenly  and  without  saying  a  word  to  us,  while 
all  which  has  been  said  and  arranged  fully  subsists. 
Queen  Christina  and  the  Spanish  government  can 
have  made  at  Lisbon  other  proposals,  can  have  offered 
and  prepared  another  marriage  ?  The  proceeding 
would  be  so  strange  that  the  King  still  refuses  to 
believe  it,  and  supposes  that  Bulwer  has  written  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  more,  and  stated  more  than  has  really 
taken  place.  Your  letter  of  the  19th  of  this  month 
has,  to  a  certain  degree,  confirmed  this  supposition. 
You  indicate  to  me  an  organized  intrigue  formed  by 
the  Spanish  government,  and  in  opposition  to  him, 
where  Bulwer  announces  a  negotiation  begun  by  the  ^ 
Spanish  government  itself.  I  hope  you  are  right. 
But,  in  any  case,  clear  this  up  with  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  and  with  Queen  Christina.  Let  them  be  5 
perfectly  forewarned  of  all  that  the  King  and  his  \ 
government  would  be  led  to  think  and  to  do,  if  what 
Bulwer  has  written  to  Lord  Aberdeen  proves  correct. 
The  greater  the  sincere  affection  the  King  bears  tol 
Queen  Christina  and  her  daughter  the  more  he  would ' 
be  offended  by  such  a  proceeding  and  by  the  pohcy 
which  such  a  proceedmg  would  reveal.    And  our  own 
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policy,  as  regards  ourselves  towards  Spain,  would 
enter  necessarily  into  very  different  paths  from  those 
in  which  we  have  followed  up  to  the  present,  and  in 
which  we  wish  always  to  tread.  I  can  scarcely  per- 
suade myself  that  Queen  Christina,  who  has  a  mind 
so  just  and  penetrating,  and  who  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  comprehend  so  thoroughly  the  true  interests 
of  the  Queen  her  daughter,  of  Spain,  and  also  her  own 
interests  for  the  future  as  for  the  present,  should  thus 
throw  herself  hastily  into  all  the  hazards,  I  may  say 
without  hesitation  into  all  the  perils  of  the  position 
which  such  conduct  would  infallibly  create." 

M.  Bresson  was  not  quite  so  much  surprised  as  the 
King  and  I  had  been:  for  some  days  he  noticed  an 
increase  of  secret  activity  in  favour  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Cobourg :  "  It  reaches  me  from  various  quarters," 
he  wrote  on  the  17th  of  May,  1846,  "  that  the  parti- 
sans of  this  prince  seek  to  obtain  credit  for  the  opinion 
that  France  only  assumes  the  aspect  of  resistance, 
that  in  reality  she  would  submit  and,  to  use  their 
expression,  swallow  this  pill,  with  others.  If  this  per- 
suasion establishes  itself,  it  will  assuredly  not  be  my 
fault;  my  words  on  this  point  are  not  equivocal." 
He  followed  up  at  the  same  time  the  traces  of  a  growing 
intrigue,  bearing  on  financial  interests  as  well  as  on 
political  views  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry,  that  is 
to  say,  of  MM.  Mon  and  Pidal,  invariably  opposed  to 
the  Cobourg  marriage.  "  Bulwer  has  committed  an 
imprudence,"  he  wrote,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1846  :  "  he 
called  on  M.  Mon,  and  supposing  most  gratuitously 
that,  ill  and  fatigued  as  he  was,  he  had  a  project  of 
getting   himself  appointed   minister  in  London,    he 
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offered  him  his  good  offices.  Mon,  who  is  penetrating 
and  abrupt,  interrupted  him;  'What  is  this?  Are 
you  instructed  by  the  Queen  or  by  Rianzares  to  make 
this  overture?  Can  they  not  speak  themselves?  Am 
I  an  obstacle  to  your  projects?  I  do  not  comprehend 
you.' "  M.  Bresson  took  pains  to  point  out  to  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  himself  the  danger  of  thi^  work.  One 
day  he  asked  him  to  dinner :  he  wrote  to  him  the 
following  morning :  "  Remember  what  I  said  to  you 
yesterday.  They  wish,  some  stupidly,  others  adroitly, 
to  urge  you  and  me  to  extreme  measures  on  the 
great  question.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against 
falling  into  the  snare.  We  should  lead  our  govt 
ments  to  extremes  also ;  they  are  necessarily  prepare^ 
for  this,  if  the  case  should  occur,  and  we  should  muc 
regret  it.  I  wished,  he  said  to  me,  to  draw  his  a 
tention  to  his  own  proceedings,  to  make  him  fed 
that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  h 
could  not  take  me  by  surprise.  Amongst  foreigil 
ministers,  the  one  amongst  them  w^ho  attaches  the 
most  importance  to  this  work,  is  the  minister  of  Por 
tugal,  Baron  RendufFe,  who  was  my  colleague  at  Berlin; 
his  manner  of  proceeding  is  simple,  sufficiently  deX' 
terous,  and  little  compromising:  he  leads  the  con 
versation  to  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  praises  his  intelli 
gence,  goodness,  and  manners;  he  does  not  proposJ 
him,  he  does  not  offer  him  to  anyone;  but  if  th 
marriage  is  spoken  of,  he  says :  '  Marry  your  Quee 
for  Spain,  as  we  have  married  ours  for  Portugal 
do  not  disturb  yourselves  at  the  menaces  of  certaiw 
powers;  when  the  thing  is  done,  they  will  perhaps 
evince  a  little  ill  humour,  and  then  they  will  resign 
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themselves.'  From  all  this,  you  will  conclude,  and 
with  reason,  my  dear  minister,  that  the  Cobourg  party 
is  now  organized,  that  it  is  under  the  indubitable 
although  not  avowed  inspiration  and  direction  of  the 
minister  of  England,  and  that  it  is  time  to  think  of 
our  great  measures." 

The  day  follgwing  that  on  which  M.  Bresson  gave 
me  this  intelligence,  my  telegraphic  despatch,  which 
announced  to  him  the  warning  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
reached  him.  "  It  arrived  this  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
and  made  me  start  from  my  bed,"  he  wrote  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1846;  "it  agreed  too  well  with  my 
discoveries  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  days,  not  to 
convince  me  that  the  information  transmitted  by  my 
worthy  colleague  in  London  was  essentially  true.  At 
nine  o'clock  I  was  with  the  Duke  de  Rianzares.  He 
positively  denied  that  the  cabinet  had  made,  or  been 
instructed  to  take,  any  step  of  this  nature  at  Lisbon. 
He  seemed  rather  less  positive  when  I  made  him 
observe  if  it  was  not  precisely  the  cabinet,  it  might 
have  been  one  of  its  members,  M.  Isturiz,  for  exam- 
ple, or — who  knows  ? — perhaps  the  court,  or  some  one 
connected  with  the  court.  He  maintained  the  nega- 
tive, though  rather  feebly  on  the  last  part  of  the  question. 
He  related  to  me  in  detail  what  passed  at  two  councils 
held  by  the  Queen  in  presence  of  the  Queen-mother, 
at  which  the  subject  of  her  Majesty's  marriage  with 
the  Count  de  Trapani  had  been  discussed,  and  which 
had  for  conclusion  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  and  of  the  jDublic  mind  it  was  impossible,  and 
that  at  a  later  period  it  would  be  always  difficult  to 
follow  up  that  negotiation.     He  added  that,  as  a  sequel 
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to  this  deliberation,  it  was  possible  that  M.  Isturiz  had 
conferred  with  M.  Bulwer  to  assure  himself  whether, 
Spain  was  or  was  not  free  to  marry  her  Queen  vdt 
the  prince  she  might  herself  select,  and  that  perhapi 
they  had  held  council  in  London  in  that  sense,  bu 
that  he  did  not  think  they  had  gone  further.    I  begge 
him  to  arrange  for  me,  for  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, an  interview  with  the  Queen-mother,  withou 
attracting  attention.     From  him    I  hastened  to  M 
Mon,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  cabinet,  replied  to  me  b 
such  formal  denials  that  I  should  try  in  vain  to  repea 
their  full  force.     He  corroborated  them  by  an  assur 
ance  that  while  he  continued  in  the  ministry  I  wai 
in  no  danger  of  any  surprise,  and  might  sleep  in  peace 
In  four  minutes  my  horses  carried  me  at  a  gallop  t 
the  house  of  M.  Isturiz.     The  same  denials,  the  sam 
assurances  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  related  b 
M.  de  Sainte- Aulaire ;  but  a  long  and  useless  disser 
tation  on  the  independence  of  Spain,  on  the  right  o: 
the  Queen  to  select  the  husband  she  prefers  withou 
constraint ;  and,  finally,  the  very  remarkable  assertio 
escaped  him,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  recall,  tha 
if  the  Queen  proposed  to  him  to  marry  the  Coun 
de  Trapani  he  would  resign,  not  believing  that  h^ 
could  attempt  a  transaction  so  unpopular  and  dan-' 
gerous;  and  that  if  she  asked  to  be  united  to  th 
Prince  of  Cobourg,  he  would  undertake  that,  alway 
apprising  beforehand  the  two  great  allies  of  Spain 
and  treating  them  "svith  every  consideration." 

M.  Bresson  then  placed  before  M.  Isturiz,  with  hi 
powerful  energy,  the  infallible  consequences  of  sue 
a  resolution:    embarrassed  and  agitated,   "  'Do  yo 
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Avish,'  asked  Isturiz,  '  that  we  should  work  together  to 
marry  the  Queen  to  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  ?' — '  And 
the  Infanta,'  said  I,  '  to  the  Count  de  Trapani  ? ' — '  Oh 
\  es,'  he  replied,  'both  the  one  and  the  other.' — 'I  cannot 
,i:ive  you  an  answer ;  do  you  ask  me  seriously  ? '— '  I 
must  confess,'  he  replied, '  I  am  not  authorized.' — I  left 
him  favourably  impressed  by  my  words,  and  hastened 
to  Queen  Christina.  Prepared  by  the  Duke  de  Rian- 
zar^s,  she  had  no  occasion  to  act  astonishment;  she 
denied  simply  and  naturally ;  it  would  not  be  becom- 
ing, she  said,  for  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  sue  for  the 
hand  of  any  prince ;  not  only  had  no  overture  been 
made  to  the  house  of  Cobourg,  but  none  had  been 
received  from  it.  There  was  no  surprise,  no  want 
of  respect,  particularly  towards  the  King  her  uncle. 
For  her  own  part,  she  wished  as  much  as  possible  to 
be  released  from  this  responsibility ;  and  when  the 
Queen  her  daughter  signified  her  will  to  the  ministers, 
she  would  leave  to  them  the  exclusive  care  of  the 
reo:otiation.  But  she  could  not  conceal  from  me  that 
the  moment  for  a  resolution  was  approaching,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  delay  longer,  and  that  from  one  day 
to  another  the  Queen  might  decide.  This,  my  dear 
minister,  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  now.  There  is 
one  way  of  putting  a  curb  on  the  impatience  of  the 
two  Queens ;  to  draw  from  the  house  of  Cobourg  a 
formal  renunciation;  if  it  maintains  its  pretensions, 
you  exercise  the  right  you  have  established,  of 
marrying  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  to  the  Queen  or 
Infanta,  at  your  leisure,  and  when  you  think  your 
policy  requires  it.  The  Count  de  Trapani  can  always 
be  used  as  a  last  resource   for   either.      The  poor 
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prince,  most  unjustly,  has  no  other  part  to  play.     I 
wait  with  impatience  your  instructions  on  all  these  1 
points." 

As  for  the  pretended  plot,  carried  on  according  to 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  several  months  before  by  M.  Bres- 
son, Prince  Carini,  and  General  Narvaez,  to  marry 
Queen  Isabella  to  the  Count  de  Trapani  on  the  15th 
of  May,  suddenly,  unconstitutionally,  and  by  aid  of  an 
assemblage  of  troops  round  Madrid,  the  denials  of  M. 
Bresson  were  not  only  absolute  but  addressed  to  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  himself,  who  defended  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  heard  of  this  project  "  from  persons  who  were 
most  veracious  and  well  informed."  Not  only  Prince 
Carini,  but  the  leading  members  of  the  Spanish 
government,  MM.  Isturiz,  Mon,  de  Yiluma,  added 
their  denials  to  those  of  M.  Bresson.  They,  and 
M.  Bresson  himself,  might  have  dispensed  Avith  them; 
from  the  epoch  at  which  it  was  asserted  the  plot  was 
conceived  General  Narvaez  had  resumed  alone  the 
sovereign  exercise  of  power.  M.  Bresson  was  a 
complete  stranger  to  his  restoration;  he  had  blamed 
and  for  some  time  kept  at  a  distance  from  him.  After 
a  few  weeks  General  Narvaez  fell;  M.  Bresson  looked 
upon  his  fall  as  natural  and  did  nothing  to  support 
him.  This,  however,  was  at  the  time  when  the  plot, 
if  it  existed,  should  have  been  accomphshed  or  at 
least  attempted.  "  If  I  wanted  the  Trapani  mamage 
through  coups  d'etat  and  violence,"  M.  Bresson  wrote 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1846,  to  M.  Desages,  "I  had 
only  to  lend  support  to  Narvaez  in  his  impatience 
to  climb  into  power.  But  this  would  be  to  him 
to   play   a   terrible   part,   and   to   risk  a   revolution 
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and  the  Queen's  throne."  The  plot  alleged  as  an 
excuse  by  Su'  Henry  Bulwer  was  as  impossible  as 
imaginary.  Diplomacy  has  its  fears  and  credulities, 
frivolous  or  feigned,  and  judicial  power  is  not  singular 
in  taking  ebullitions  and  words  for  revolutions  and 
conspiracies. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  one  of  those  who  have  too 
much  intelligence  not  to  feel  the  necessity  of  being  in 
the  right,  or,  at  least,  of  proving  that  they  have 
grounds  for  what  they  do.  He  wrote  to  me  to  explain 
his  conduct  and  its  motives.  I  replied  to  him  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1846  :  "  I  thank  you  for  the  explanations 
you  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  on  what 
has  recently  passed  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  London. 
If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  you  have  believed  too 
readily  what  was  not,  and  could  not  be.  And 
in  this  ill-founded  persuasion,  you  have  also  too 
easily  lent  your  co-operation  or  at  least  your  assent 
to  what,  without  the  perfect  loyalty  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, might  have  led  the  two  governments  into 
serious  embarrasments.  This  is  my  opinion  in  per- 
fect frankness.  We  have,  for  five  years,  worked  and 
succeeded  in  common,  to  evade  or  surmount  these 
embarrassments,  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  On  my  part, 
I  shall  do  my  best  towards  this  end,  for  I  am  always 
equally  convinced  that  a  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween you  and  us,  in  opposition  to  and  above  all 
special  questions,  is  the  only  true  policy  for  both,  and 
for  all  the  world.  I  might  say  willingly  that  it  is,  at 
this  moment,  the  only  policy  worthy  of  a  man  of 
mind,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  of  the  same  opinion." 

Lord   Aberdeen    did   not   confine   himself  to   in- 
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forming  me  of  what  had  been  plotted,  without  his 
knowledge,  between  Madrid  and  Lisbon ;  he  also 
signified  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  his  ofS.cial  disapproba- 
tion, and  reminded  him  of  the  promise  of  the  English 
government  not  to  participate  in  any  negotiation,  any 
attempt  to  promote  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  with  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  and  urged  the  serious 
consequences  which  might  have  ensued  from  the  false 
and  unhappy  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself, 
in  this  respect,  contrary  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received.  Under  this  censure,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
tendered  his  resignation  to  Lord  Aberdeen ;  but  the 
general  circumstances  became  such  that  neither  the 
censure  nor  resignation  had  any  result.  The  facts  I 
have  related,  this  imbroglio  of  unforseen  complications 
and  contradictory  assertions,  and  obscure  intrigues, 
brought  on,  between  King  Louis- Philippe  and  Queen 
Christina,  M.  Bresson  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  be- 
tween these  two  diplomatists  and  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters, between  the  Spanish  ministers  themselves,  com- 
plaints, recriminations,  explanations,  and  controversies 
which  might  have  become  events,  if  an  event  more 
important  had  not  cast  all  these  incidents  into  the 
shade :  on  the  29th  of  June,  1846,  after  having  ac- 
complished the  reform  in  the  corn  laws,  the  cabinet 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  fell ;  the  Whigs,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lord  John  Russell,  succeeded  the  Tories; 
Lord  Palmerston  took,  at  the  Foreign  Office^  the 
place  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

I  wrote  on  the  6th  of  July  to  Lord  Aberdeen: 
"  At  last  I  must  write  to  you  to  say  adieu.  I  hoped 
not  and  yet  I  expected  it.     This  is  for  me  a  serious 
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vexation,  a  deep  regret.  We  do  not  resign  ourselves 
to  such  events  but  at  the  last  extremity.  You  leave 
office  very  gloriously.  I  have  heard  of  your  success 
in  the  Oregon  aifair  with  as  much  joy  as  if  it  had 
concerned  me  personally.^  Your  successes  are  mine. 
You  will  probably  soon  leave  London  for  Haddo. 
I  quit  Paris  in  a  few  days  for  Yal-Kicher.  Why 
cannot  we  participate  in  our  repose  as  we  have  shared 
our  toil  ?  I  feel  sure  that  in  leisure  and  liberty, 
in  walking  and  conversing  with  no  other  end  than 
gratification,  we  should  agree  and  mutually  please 
each  other,  as  much  as  we  did  in  public  affairs. 
But  how  little  can  we  arrange  our  lives  as  we  wish ! 
How  little  do  we  enjoy  the  company  of  our  friends  1 
We  meet  and  see  each  other  for  a  moment  ;  then  we 
separate,  and  each  follows  his  course,  carrying  away 
sweet  reminiscences  which  soon  become  sad  regrets. 
I  am,  however,  resolved  that  this  shall  not  be,  between 
us,  a  separation.  I  shall  write  to  you :  you  will  write 
to  me,  will  you  not  ?  You  will  revisit  France.  I 
shall  return  to  England.  And  then,  who  knows? 
I  feel  confident  that  often  yet,  no  matter  in  what 
situation,  we  shall  serve  the  sound  and  rare  policy 
we  have  caused  to  triumph  for  five  years.  Happen 
what  may,  my  dear  Lord  Aberdeen,  we  must  meet 
again  somewhere,  and  discourse  of  all  things  more 
freely,  more  intimately  still  than  we  have  yet  done. 
Grant  me,  meanwhile,  your  friendship ;  let  me  at 
least  lose  nothing  in  private  life.     As  to'  me,  I  esteem 

^  During  the  last  days  of  his  administration,  he  had  brought  to  an  end, 
by  an  equitable  arrangement,  a  question  on  the  limits  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  -which  disturbed  the  relations,  and  might  have  compromised  the 
peace,  between  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
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and  regard  you,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  with  my 
•whole  heart." 

My  hope  was  realized ;  after  his  fall,  and  also  after 
my  own,  I  have  lived  with  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the 
same  intimacy  as  when  we  were  each  of  us  entrusted 
with  the  interests  and  relations  of  our  two  countries, 
We  met  again,  several  times  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. I  passed  fifteen  days  with  him  in  Scotland,  at 
Haddo  House,  in  long  conversations  carried  on  amidst 
the  freedom  of  the  country  and  of  the  family  circle. 
He  has  been  dead  six  years,  and  since  his  decease  I 
have  thought  much  of  him.  The  more  I  knew  of  him, 
the  more  I  became  attached  to  him.  He  had  an 
elevated  and  well-regulated  mind,  independent  and 
gentle,  profound  and  acute,  original  without  afi*ecta- 
tion,  exaggeration,  or  pretension.  Entering  young, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  European  crisis  of  1814, 
into  public  life,  he  had  witnessed  the  greatest  spec- 
tacles of  ambition,  power,  and  human  destinies;  he 
acquired  from  them  the  highest  instruction,  the  spirit 
of  moderation  and  justice,  respect  for  rights,  a  love  of 
order  and  peace.  This  youthful  experience  accorded 
perfectly  with  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  character: 
a  conservative  from  position  and  instinct,  liberal  to 
all  men  from  equity  and  benevolence,  a  true  and 
proud  Englishman,  but  of  pride  without  prejudice  or 
jealousy,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  his  country,  but 
unacquainted  with  the  hackneyed  paths  of  party  or 
people,  he  was  ever  ready  to  comprehend  the  posi- 
tions, interests,  and  sentiments  of  others,  nations  or 
individuals,  and  to  allow  them  their  just  part.  This 
was   a   policy  singularly   new  and   bold,   but   Lord 
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Aberdeen  carefully  avoided  the  appearances  of  novelty 
or  audacity;  he  had  no  taste  for  noise  or  eclat^  and 
wished  the  success  of  what  was  right  and  good 
"without  bestowing  much  care  on  his  own.  He  was 
neither  inclined  nor  adapted  to  violent  parliamentary 
contests ;  he  had  too  many  scruples  in  thought  and 
too  little  of  ready  power  in  speech ;  he  did  not  cut 
questions  short  by  prompt  resolutions  and  the  empire 
of  eloquence;  he  excelled  in  unravelling  them  by 
calling  time,  sound  reason,  and  moral  conviction  to 
the  aid  of  truth.  He  loved  public  life  and  great 
affairs,  but  like  a  man  who  puts  all  things  in  their 
proper  place,  rates  them  at  their  just  value,  and  knows 
how  to  satisfy  and  please  himself  in  the  most  simple 
^s  well  as  in  the  most  brilHant  circumstances.  He 
had  experienced  all  the  charms  and  griefs  of  domestic 
life ;  and  although  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family 
who  regarded  him  with  affectionate  respect,  and 
seconded  on  all  occasions  by  his  youngest  son,  Arthur 
Gordon,  his  confidential  secretary,  an  expression  of 
permanent  sadness  was  stamped  on  his  serious  and 
tranquil  features.  At  a  first  meeting,  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  family,  his  demeanour  was  cold,  and 
almost  austere ;  but  when  he  opened  his  soul,  you 
discovered  there  treasures  of  delicate  sympathy  and 
tender  emotion  which,  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
exclude  the  free  judgment  of  a  difficult,  and  often 
to  a  certain  degree,  of  an  ironical  observer,  not  only 
in  indifferent  relations,  but  also  in  those  of  the  most 
affectionate  character.  He  loved  mankind  but  was 
profoundly  sensible  of  their  vices  and  weaknesses,  as 
also  of  their  miseries,  and  he  regarded  human  thought 
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and  liberty  with  disquiet.  His  mind  was  remarkably 
cultivated  and  adorned ;  Greek  antiquity  was  the  fa- 
vourite study  of  his  youth,  and  he  went  to  examine 
and  admire  it  in  the  midst  of  its  ruins.  Keturning 
to  his  own  country,  he  became  the  patron  of  erudite 
researches  upon  national  antiquities;  and  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  career  he  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  in  their  most 
extended  sphere.  The  great  social  problem  more 
distinctly  laid  down  in  our  time  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  morality 
and  science  into  politics,  and  in  connecting,  in  the 
government  of  nations,  respect  for  laws  divine  with 
the  progress  of  human  enlightenment.  Lord  Aber- 
deen, in  our  days,  was  one  of  those  who  most  frankly 
accepted  this  difficult  problem,  and  who,  in  their  own 
persons  and  sphere  of  action,  have  applied  themselves 
most  scrupulously  to  its  solution — an  effort  worthy 
of  him,  and  which  will  reflect  honour  on  his  memory 
as  it  was  the  labour  of  his  life. 

In  1855,  Prince  Albert  expressed  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  his 
opinion  on  the  character  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  he 
had  closely  studied  and  in  very  opposite  situations: 
"  Lord  Aberdeen  is  the  most  thoroughly  virtuous 
man  I  ever  knew.  I  believe  he  possesses  every 
virtue.  He  is  very  courageous.  He  is  scrupulously 
true.  He  is  perfectly  honest.  He  is  magnificent  in 
his  goodness.  He  is  full  of  indulgence  and  knows 
how  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  memory  of  the  most 
serious  injuries.  He  is  modest  to  humility  in  his 
opinion  of  himself.     All  that   can   be  said   against 
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him  is,  that  he  wants  imagination,  or  rather  under- 
values it. 

I  allow  myself  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  express- 
ing what  we  very  imperfectly  convey  when  we  retain 
in  our  hearts  the  memory  of  an  eminent  man  and  a  rare 
friend.     I  return  to  the  Spanish  mamages.     From 
the  spring  of  1840,  the  prospect  of  the  fall  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  cabinet  greatly  aggravated  the  pending 
question.     Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  senti- 
ment, Lord  Palmerston  came  with  Lady  Palmerston 
to  Paris,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  remained  there 
nearly  six  weeks.     "  I  am  confident,"  I  wrote  to  M. 
de  Sainte-Aulaire,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1846,  "  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  no  occasion  for  my  speaking  to 
him  or  you  of  this  visit.     I  dined  on  Saturday  with 
Lord  Palmerston  at  the  Princess  Lieven's,  and  yester- 
day at  the  King's  palace ;  to-day  he  dines  with  me. 
This  is  enough.     I  have  refused  everywhere  else.     I 
have  associated  too  much  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
our  personal  relations  have  always  been  too  friendly  to 
allow  me  to  be  otherwise  than  extremely  courteous 
with  him.     Neither  more  nor  less.     He  meets  here, 
again,    many   old    acquaintances    who    receive   him 
politely.     His   language   is  reserved,   as  to  English 
affairs,  and  very  amicable  and  expressive  with  regard 
to  France.     The  journals  and  the  public  do  not  occupy 
themselves  much  with  him.     Clever  people  smile  a 
little  at  his  eager  journey,  and  say  that  he  must  promise 
himself  a  good  effect  from  it  in  London,  for  it  does 
not  add  much  to  his  consequence  in  Paris."     When  I 
saw  that  Lord  Palmerston  prolonged  his  visit,  and 
began  to  be  talked  about,  I  thought  it  proper  to  speak 
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of  it  myself  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  some  detail ;  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1846,  I  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : 
"  Lord  Palmerston  leaves  Paris  to-day  for  London. 
I  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  his  stay  here,  of 
the  impression  it  has  made,  and  the  report  of  it  he 
will  probably  bring  back.  He  has  a  right  to  say  he 
has  been  well  received.  His  journey  is  looked  upon 
as  making  amends  for  the  past,  and  a  signal  evidence 
of  the  desire  and  necessity  he  felt  of  showing  himself 
on  good  terms  mth  France.  Already,  in  the  month  of 
December  last,  the  incidents  of  your  ministerial  crisis 
and  the  obstacles  which  the  memories  of  1840  had 
opposed  to  the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  flattered 
the  self-love  of  our  public.  His  visit  to  Paris,  with 
the  evident  object  of  effacing  those  recollections,  was 
an  additional  gratification.  Animosity  has  calmed 
down.  Curiosity  and  courtesy  have  taken  its  place. 
Lord  Palmerston  neglected  nothing  to  cultivate  this 
disposition.  He  did  his  utmost  to  make  a  favourable 
impression.  He  saw  everybody.  He  repeated  to 
everybody  that  he  was  as  much  as  anyone  the  fi'iend 
of  France  and  of  peace,  an  advocate  for  the  most 
amicable  understanding,  and  thoroughly  detennined 
to  continue  it  if  he  returned  to  power.  In  the  only 
conversation  I  had  with  him  five  days  ago,  I 
explained  how  you  and  I  had  succeeded  for  five 
years  before  in  restoring  and  maintaining  Ventente 
cordiale.  I  reminded  him  of  the  delicate  questions 
with  which  we  have  had  to  deal,  Morocco,  Spain, 
Greece,  Otaheite,  and  the  Right  of  Search.  Why 
have  we  gone  through  them  all  successfully?  Be- 
cause we  never  suff"ered  ourselves  to  forget  leading 
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interests  in  the  presence  of  any  secondary  ones ;  because 
we  have  constantly  placed  our  general  policy  of  peace 
and  a  good  understanding  above  all  special  con- 
siderations. I  was  determined  that  Lord  Palmerston 
should  see  clearly  how  true  and  profound  was  the 
intimacy  between  our  two  cabinets,  and  the  points  on 
which  it  was  based.  I  am  confident  there  has  been 
nothing  more  in  the  reception  he  has  met  with  from 
the  King's  government  than  what  strict  expediency 
prescribed,  nothing  which  has  not  confirmed  the 
impression  I  wished  to  convey  to  him  of  our  relations 
and  policy. 

"  The  opposition  has  greatly  courted  and  feted 
him.  Perhaps  he  has  adopted  from  this  an  idea  that 
the  French  are  very  frivolous,  very  ready  to  pass  from 
one  impression  to  another,  and  that  there  is  no  great 
inconvenience  in  exciting  amongst  them  moments  of 
ill-humour,  as  their  removal  is  so  easy.  He  would 
therein  be  deceiving  himself,  for  under  these  change- 
able and  superficial  convictions,  the  real  truth  of 
things  subsists  and  soon  reappears.  Already  for  some 
days,  around  the  opposition  and  even  in  its  ranks,  they 
commence  saying  there  has  been  enough  of  fetes^  and 
that  probably  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  so  changed 
himself  that  they  should  so  completely  change  senti- 
ment and  feeling  towards  him.  I  believe,  on  the 
whole,  my  dear  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  if  this  voyage 
were  to  alter  in  England  the  position  of  the  voyager, 
it  would  be,  in  truth,  a  very  exaggerated  effect, 
founded  on  appearances  rather  than  realities.  In 
France,  according  to  the  judgment  of  thinking  men. 
Lord  Palmerston  seemed  in  his  heart  always  the  same, 
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always  with  the  same  disposition  of  character  and 
mind ;  and  even  with  the  public  of  the  opposition,  the 
reception  given  to  him  rests  only  on  momentary 
interests  of  parties  and  impressions  which  at  the 
slightest  shock  would  vanish  as  suddenly  as  they  have 
appeared,  and  would  give  place  to  others  of  quite  an 
opi^osite  nature." 

Lord  Aberdeen  understood  me  thoroughly,  and  six 
weeks  later,  when  he  found  himself  near  the  official 
fall  of  his  cabinet,  his  solicitude  for  our  common 
policy  responded  to  mine  :  "  I  have  just  spoken  with 
him,"  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  wrote,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1846  ;  "he  saw  Lord  Palmerston  yesterday  and  ran 
over  with  him  the  map  of  the  world.  France  and 
her  interests  occupy  a  leading  place  in  his  thoughts. 
This  is  what  appears  to  have  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject. 

'"''Lord  Aberdeen. — I  considered  it  an  interest  of  the 
first  order  for  the  world  and  for  England  to  maintain 
a  cordial  understanding  with  France.  To  this  I  have 
applied  my  utmost  care.  They  have  constantly  suc- 
ceeded, and  there  are  no  results  of  my  five  years' 
administration  to  which  I  attach  more  value. 

"Complete  assent  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  lessened 
in  no  respect  the  importance  attached  by  his  prede- 
cessor to  the  intimate  union  of  the  two  powers,  and 
protested  his  desire  to  continue  it. 

"  Lord  Aberdeen. — If  such  is  really  your  desire,  do 
not  for  a  moment  forget  the  conditions  it  imposes  on 
you.  These  conditions  are  an  unremitting  attention 
to  cast  aside  contests  and  to  humour  jealousies,  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance.     The  points  of 
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contact  between  the  two  countries  are  so  multiplied, 
their  interests  so  entangled,  that  every  fortnight  brings 
on  questions  on  which  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to 
quarrel,  unless  a  resolution  not  to  quarrel  had  been 
taken  a  priori. 

"  Here  again  complete  assent  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
but  with  commentaries  which  may  cause  uneasiness 
if  his  practice  conforms  with  his  theory  :  '  Those 
people,'  he  said,  alluding  to  us,  '  are  essentially  en- 
croaching, aggressive,  and  provoking  ;  in  all  affairs 
they  wish  their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  others.  How  can  we  live  amicably  with  them  on 
such  conditions  ? ' 

"Leaving  generalities,"  added  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire, 
"  I  spoke  with  Lord  Aberdeen  of  Spain,  which  is  at 
present,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  the  greatest  stumbling- 
block  we  have  mutually  on  our  hands ;  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, according  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  not  only  ill- 
informed  but  evidently  in  complete  ignorance  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  that  question  ;  only  yesterday  he 
heard  of  the  proposition  despatched  to  Lisbon  to  the 
Duke  of  Cobourg  by  Queen  Christina,  and  the  step 
taken  by  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor  with  Lord  Aberdeen. 
I  expressed  astonishment  that  such  facts  could  remain, 
unknown  to  a  man  in  the  situation  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  Lord  Aberdeen  repeated,  with  great  appearance 
of  sincerity,  the  affirmation  that  it  was  so.     In  fine 
he  told  me  he  had  good  hopes  that  our  friendly  inter- 
course would  continue ;  first,  because  Lord  Palmerston 
feels  their  importance  ;    and  then,  because  he    will 
be  closely  watched  and,  if  needs  be,  restrained  by 
his  colleagues  :   '  Lord  John  Russell,'  he  said,  '  has 
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sagacity  and  firmness,  and  Lord  Grey  is  earnest  for 
peace,  and  extremely  favourable  to  France.'  "  Four 
weeks  later,  when  the  fall  of  the  Tory  cabinet  was 
accomplished,  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  wrote  again : 
"  Lord  Aberdeen  has  said  to  me,  the  only  difficult 
affair  between  us  is  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  I  answer,  on  that  point,  for  Lord  John 
Russell :  his  opinions  are  mine  ;  he  will  go.  as  far  as 
me  in  the  paths  of  conciliation.  As  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  I  shall  speak  to  him  again,  and  I  hope  to  bring 
him  over  to  my  principles,  from  which  his  are  at 
j)resent  very  different.  I  asked  what  was  Lord 
Palmerston's  view,  and  what  did  he  wish  to  do  in 
Spain.  I  ascertained  that  liis  policy  as  to  men  and 
things  was  to  oppose  what  we  wished,  and  to  struggle, 
on  every  opportunity,  against  the  influence  of  France. 
Lord  Aberdeen  strongly  condemns  this  absurd  child- 
ishness, and  flatters  himself  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
dispositions  are  better  than  they  formerly  were." 

I  know  not  whether  Lord  Aberdeen's  hope  in  the 
change  he  alluded  to  in  Lord  Palmerston  was  well 
founded;  I  did  not  join  in  it;  I  took,  without 
hesitation,  a  definitive  resolution,  and  wrote  imme- 
diately to  M.  Bresson,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1846 : 
"  Without  circumlocution,  my  dear  Count,  affairs 
press,  and  I  am  anxious,  most  anxious  to  seek  at 
Val- Richer  a  little  silence,  solitude,  and  liberty.  I 
shall  attend  to  business  there.  I  send  you  the 
answer  of  Queen  Christina  to  the  King's  letter,  on 
the  last  incidents  relative  to  the  marriage,  and  the 
King's  reply,  who  wishes  to  clear  up  and  completely 
settle  the  question.     Deliver  it  immediately,  letting 
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it  be  known  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  its  bearing  and  have  retained  a  copy.  After 
this,  there  is  nothing  more  on  your  part  to  be  said  to 
nor  asked  from  M.  Isturiz.  Queen  Christina's  letter  is 
sorrowful,  gentle,  and  evidently  drawing  back.  She 
replaces  on  the  scene,  as  pretenders  to  her  daugh- 
ter's hand,  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francis  de  Paule. 
She  rejects  Don  Henrique  as  good  for  nothing, 
politically  or  personally,  and  opens  the  door  for  the 
Duke  de  Cadiz,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does 
not  please  her  daughter,  and  she  would  not  wish  to 
constrain  her.  Enter  then  without  hesitation  upon 
the  path  which  the  Duke  de  Rianzares  opened  to  us 
on  the  28th  of  last  June:  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  for  the 
Queen^  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  for  the  Infanta. 
In  itself,  this  solution  would  suit  us  perfectly ;  in  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  is  the  most  easy,  prompt,  and 
sure.  The  King  has  thoroughly  fathomed  the  In- 
fant Don  Henrique,  and  so  have  I.  Unless  we  strongly 
deceive  ourselves,  he  is  possessed,  governed,  worked 
by  the  radical  emigrants,  Olozaga,  Mendizabal,  &c. 
They  will  induce  him  to  go  to  London.  There  he 
will  unite  himself  with  Espartero.  Probably  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  This  is  always  the  same  party, 
under  the  same  patrons,  and  these  patrons  meddle  in 
public  affairs.  Don  Henrique  is  or  will  be  at  their 
disposal.  Let  us  not  reject  him  absolutely;  let  us 
not  withdraw  that  card.  Don  Henrique  comes  within 
our  principle;  for  he  is  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Philip  V.  If  he  ended  by  espousing  Queen  Isabella, 
we  should  end  also  by  resuming  influence  over  him. 
Let   us   therefore    temporize   with   himself  and   his 
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situation.  But  evidently  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  is  much 
to  be  preferred,  in  himself,  and  for  us.  Recommend 
him  therefore  decidedly,  and  place  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  by  his  side.  If  Queen  Christina  chooses, 
this  will  be  carried  through.  Does  she  sincerely  wish 
it?  You  will  be  able  to  see  clearly.  Gliicksburg  be- 
lieves there  is  much  play,  much  sham  in  all  this,  even 
in  the  advance  made  at  Lisbon  for  the  Cobourg 
marriage.  While  urging  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  take 
care  of  the  loyalty  of  our  attitude  towards  the  Count 
de  Trapani.  It  is  necessary  that  the  impossibility  of 
his  success,  acknowledged  and  declared  by  Queen 
Christina  and  the  Spanish  cabinet,  should  account  for 
our  passing  from  this  to  another  of  the  combinations 
included  in  our  principle.  The  more  I  reflect  on  this, 
the  more  I  find  that,  taking  all  circumstances  into 
consideration,  the  Trapani  marriage  is,  in  fact,  im- 
possible at  present.  There  is  therefore  no  room  for 
hesitation.  Leave  only  the  figure  of  Trapani  always 
on  the  scene,  if  Spain,  the  Queen  and  the  people 
should  wish  to  return  to  him. 

"  The  Whig  cabinet  is  already  formed.  This  is 
the  most  important  point  of  all.  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
conveyed  to  me  that  Lord  John  Russell  thinks  and 
will  act  in  the  Spanish  question  as  he  would  have 
done  himself;  but  that^  as  regards  Lord  Palmerston, 
he  much  fears  that  he  is  always  the  same  man,  with 
the  same  ardour  in  opposition  to  us  and  our  influence. 
I  expect  this  also,  and  shall  conduct  myself  accord- 
ingl}^ ;  /  will  not  be  the  person  to  hand  Spain  over  to 
Lord  Palmerston.  You  will,  undoubtedly,  make 
use   of  his   accession   to   office,  to    act    on    Queen 
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Christina  and  her  husband.  It  would  be  vain  for 
them  to  exjDect  anything  but  an  enemy  in  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  he  will  always  be  the  patron  of  the 
progressive  party,  or,  to  speak  truly,  of  their  enemies. 
I  have  this  advantage  over  Lord  Palmerston,  that  if 
any  coldness  or  difficulty  occurred  between  us  and 
London,  it  would  be  to  him  and  not  to  me  that  the 
fault  would  be  universally  imputed  in  France  and 
England.  I  have  told  this  to  himself  within  the  last 
three  months." 

At  the  opening  of  our  new  relations  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  appearances  were  good.  M.  de  Jarnac 
Avas  then  chargt^  d'affaires  in  London,  during  the 
leave  of  absence  of  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire.  On  his 
first  visit  to  the  Foreign  Office,  the  14th  of  July, 
1846,  Lord  Palmerston  appeared  disposed  to  agree 
with  us,  as  his  predecessor  had  done.  Two  facts, 
however,  struck  me  in  M.  de  Jarnac's  account  of  their 
interview.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  spontaneously 
introduce  Spanish  aifairs ;  M.  de  Jarnac  was  com- 
pelled, on  that  point,  to  take  the  initiative ;  and  when 
he  referred  to  the  mutual  resolutions  of  the  two 
governments,  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella, 
especially  what  Lord  Aberdeen  had  promised  us 
quite  recently,  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Cobourg :  "  You  will  understand,"  said 
Lord  Palmerston,  "  that  I  cannot  yet  speak  to  you  in 
the  name  of  the  council,  not  having  been  able  to 
bring  the  subject  before  them.  But,  for  myself,  I 
may  say  that  I  see  no  English  interest  or  advantage 
in  the  Prince  of  Cobourg's  success.  On  the  contrary, 
as  I  have  always  thought,  this  combination  would  be 
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looked  upon  here  as  French:  Prince  Leopold  is  noF 
of  our  branch  of  the  Cobourgs ;  he  is  much  nearer 
your  royal  family  than  ours.  I  should  have  supposed 
that  for  that  reason  alone  your  government  would 
have  preferred  him.  As  soon  as  it  appears  other- 
wise, it  is  for  Spain  to  weigh  seriously  your  objections, 
and  for  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  fix  her  choice  on  one 
of  her  Spanish  cousins  who  may  suit  all  parties."  I 
saw  at  once  in  this  reserve  and  language  a  precau- 
tion long  taken  to  elude  our  questions  and  to  affect 
astonishment  at  our  attitude.  This  was  a  diplomatic 
finesse  which  Lord  Aberdeen  spared  himself  and  me. 
I  resolved  to  cast  aside  all  mystery  or  suspicion,  and 
to  bring  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  to  the  necessity  of 
acting  frankly.  He  had  said  that  the  sons  of  the 
Infant  Don  Francis  de  Paule  would  be  agreeable  to 
all  parties.  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Jarnac,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1846 :  "  Your  first  conversation  with  Lord 
Palmerston  suits  me.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  end.  The 
marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  is,  at  present,  the 
only  question  between  us  and  London  which  might 
become  serious  and  embarrassing.  Let  us  cut  this 
difficulty  short.  You  have  been  quite  right  in  af- 
firming that  the  sons  of  the  Infant  Don  Francis  de 
Paule  would  be  acceptable  to  us.  They  come  mthin 
our  principle — Bourbons,  descendants  of  Philip  V., 
and  Spanish  princes  besides :  a  real  advantage.  We 
have  not,  and  have  never  made,  any  objection  to 
them.  We  did  not  bring  them  forward  at  first,  because 
Queen  Christina,  the  young  Queen  and  her  govern- 
ment declared  that  they  would  not  have  them.  We 
only  supported  the  Count  de  Trapani,  because  among 
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the  dfiscendants  of  Philip  Y.  he  was  then  almost  the 
only  one  available.  Queen  Christina  favoured  him.  This 
idea  won  for  the  Queen  of  Spain  the  gratitude  of  the 
court  of  Naples.  Meanwhile,  the  Count  de  Trapani 
seemed  to  encounter  much  opposition  from  the 
popular  Spanish  sentiment.  The  Infants,  sons  of  Don 
Carlos,  particularly  the  Count  de  Montemolin,  are  in 
the  minds  and  on  the  lips  of  many  persons  of  con- 
sideration in  and  out  of  Spain;  they  would  bring  to 
the  Queen  the  gratitude  of  the  Northern  courts;  but 
even  the  most  favourable  advocates  of  this  combina- 
tion declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  (and  even 
then  very  difficult)  unless  the  Count  de  Montemolin 
renounced  his  pretensions,  recognized  Queen  Isabella, 
reassumed  his  rank  as  an  Infant  of  Spain,  and  under 
that  title  presented  himself  as  her  proposed  husband. 
Now,  the  Count  de  Montemolin  has  neither  done 
nor  seemed  disposed  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
That  combination,  therefore,  is  for  the  present  also 
impossible.  From  Madrid  they  have  always  spoken 
to  us  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  They  have  made 
overtures  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg.  We  reject 
both  ideas  as  we  have  done  from  the  first  moment. 
Our  policy  is  perfectly  frank,  constant,  and  consistent. 
We  neither  wish  to  place  a  French  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  nor  to  see  it  ascended  by  a  stranger  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  These  difficulties  and  im- 
possibilities, successively  manifested  and  felt,  turn  the 
tide  towards  the  sons  of  the  infant  Don  Francis  de 
Paule.  Queen  Christina  and  the  cabinet  of  Madrid 
seem  less  decided  against  them.  They  are  agreeable 
to  England  and  to  us.     Let  England  and  France  then 
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enter  together  on  the  path  thus  reopened:  let  us 
order  our  agents  at  Madrid  to  act  in  common  for 
the  advancement  of  the  combination.  Let  the  Queen 
marry  which  of  the  two  Infants  she  may  prefer.  Let 
the  Queen  her  mother  and  her  ministers  direct  as 
they  wish  her  choice.  Either  will  be  well  received 
in  Paris  and  London.  If  the  English  cabinet  approves 
and  adopts  this  policy,  we  are  ready  to  act,  in  perfect 
concert,  to  carry  it  eiFectually  into  execution." 

On  the  same  day  while  I  was  addressing  to  M.  de 
Jarnac  this  offer  of  active  understanding  and  concert 
with  the  English  cabinet  for  the  combination  which, 
six  days  before.  Lord  Palmerston  had  himself  pro- 
posed, he  invited  M.  de  Jarnac  to  the  Foreign  Office^ 
and  communicated  to  him  confidentially  the  in- 
structions he  had  given  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  on 
Spanish  affairs.  I  insert  here  the  principal  passages 
of  that  despatch,  dated  July  19th,  1846,  as  they  were 
communicated  by  Lord  Palmerston,  under  the  title  of 
extracts^  to  the  English  parliament  in  the  following 
session. 

"  Two  questions,  he  said,  appear  to  me  to  attract  at 
this  moment  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  One,  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen,  the  other,  the  political  state  of  the  country. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  I  have  not  at 
present  any  instructions  to  give  you  in  addition  to 
those  you  received  from  my  predecessor.  The  Eng- 
lish government  is  not  prepared  to  aid  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  of  the  princes  who  are  at  present 
candidates  for  the  Queen  of  Spain's  hand ;  neither  does 
it  feel  called  upon  to  make  objections  to  any  amongst 
the  number. 
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"  The  choice  of  a  husband  for  the  Queen  of  an 
independent  country  is  evidently  a  question  in  which 
foreign  governments  have  no  right  to  interfere,  unless  it 
should  appear  probable  that  such  a  choice  should  fall  on 
a  prince  so  directly  belonging  to  the  reigning  family  of 
some  powerful  adjoining  state,  that  he  would  probably 
unite  the  policy  of  his  adopted  country  with  that  of 
the  country  of  his  birth  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the 
balance  of  power,  and  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
other  states.  But  there  is  no  one  of  that  description 
amongst  the  candidates  named  for  the  hand  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain ;  the  candidates  are  reduced  to  three 
— Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  the  two  sons 
of  Don  Francis  de  Paule.  I  say  nothing  of  the  Count 
de  Trapani,  or  the  Count  de  Montemolin,  as  there 
seems  no  chance  of  the  selection  falling  on  either  of 
them.  Between  the  three  candidates  above  named, 
the  government  of  her  Majesty  has  only  to  express 
its  sincere  desire  that  the  choice  may  rest  on  the  one 
who  seems  best  adapted  to  assure  the  Queen's 
happiness  and  to  aid  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish 
nation. 

"  On  the  second  of  the  above-named  questions,  the 
political  state  of  Spain,  I  have  not,  more  than  on  the 
iirst,  any  special  instructions  to  give  you  at  this 
moment. 

"  This  political  situation  cannot  fail  to  be  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  and  anxiety  with  all  who  wish  well  to 
the  Spanish  people.  After  a  struggle  of  thirty-four 
years  for  constitutional  liberty,  Spain  finds  herself 
under  a  system  of  government  almost  as  arbitrary  in 
practice,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  as  any  that  has 
ever  existed  at  any  preceding  epoch  of  her  history. 
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"  Legally,  Spain  has  a  parliament,  but  all  freedom 
of  election  for  the  members  of  that  parliament  has 
been  suppressed,  either  by  force  or  by  other  means ;  the 
parliament  no  sooner  meets  than,  on  the  first  mani- 
festation of  any  opinion  disagreeing  with  the  execu- 
tive powers,  it  is  prorogued  or  dissolved.  According 
to  the  law  also,  there  is  liberty  of  the  press,  but,  by 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  government,  this  liberty  has 
been  reduced  to  the  publication  of  what  may  please 
the  executive  authorities,  and  not  much  if  anything 
more. 

"  According  to  the  law,  there  are  tribunals  to 
judge  persons  accused  of  offences  or  crimes;  but  a 
great  number  have  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  ban- 
ished, or  sometimes  even  executed  not  only  without 
condemnation,  but  even  without  trial.  .  .  .  This 
system  of  violence  and  arbitrary  power  seems,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  its 
author,  and  not  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  more  moderate  men  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
the  government." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  actual  ministers  of  Spain  or 
their  successors  will  return,  without  delay,  into  the 
paths  of  the  constitution  and  of  obedience  to  the  law. 
A  system  of  arbitrary  force  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  practised  in  Spain,  must  bring  about  a  decided 
resistance,  even  when  that  system  is  applied  by  the 
strong  hand  and  determined  will  of  the  man  who 
organized  it;  but  when  no  longer  sustained  by  the 
energy  of  its  first  author,  and  when  it  is  a  power  more 
weak  and  less  bold  which  attempts  to  maintain  it, 
much   sagacity   is   not   required  to    foresee  that  an 
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explosion  is  not  far  off.  When  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  hold  as  nothing  the  laws  which  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  people,  we  cannot  be  astonished 
that,  at  last,  the  people  cease  to  respect  the  laws  which 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  crown. 

"  It  was  certainly  not  to  subject  the  Spanish 
nation  to  a  crushing  tyranny  that  in  1835  Great 
Britain  contracted  the  engagement  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  gave,  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
that  treaty,  the  active  assistance  which  so  materially 
contributed  to  expel  Don  Carlos  from  Spain.  But 
her  Majesty's  government  is  so  impressed  with  the 
inconvenience  of  intervention,  even  by  friendly  ad- 
vice, in  the  internal  affairs  of  independent  states,  that 
I  abstain  from  giving  you  instructions  to  address  on 
such  subjects  any  representations  to  the  Spanish 
ministers;  but  you  are  to  take  care  not  to  evince,  on 
any  occasion  that  may  arise,  sentiments  differing 
from  those  I  now  convey  to  you;  and  although  you 
must  be  watchful  also  not  to  repeat  these  sentiments 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite,  encourage,  or  aggravate 
public  discontent,  you  are  not  to  conceal  from  any 
of  the  parties  who  can  supply  a  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing ills  of  Spain  that  such  are  the  opinions  of  the 
British  government." 

There  is  in  all  great  affairs  an  inferior  art,  although 
often  practised  by  superior  intelligence — the  art  which 
consists  in  saying  and  not  saying,  in  giving  instruc- 
tions enveloped  in  words  which  seem  to  disavow  them, 
and  thus  playing  with  false  shadows,  to  veil,  in  the 
eyes  of  men  in  general,  the  effect  intended  and  the 
design  pursued.      Lord  Palmerston's  despatch  bore 
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this  character,  and  offered  a  singular  mixture  of  pre- 
sumptuous thoughtlessness,  of  premeditative  finesse 
and  embarrassment.  On  receiving  this  communi- 
cation, M.  de  Jamac  signified  at  once,  and  with 
much  propriety,  his  opinion;  when  about  to  leave 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  said  to  him,  "  Shall  I  men- 
tion this  conversation  to  my  government  at  once, 
or  do  you  wish  that  we  should  resume  it  shortly  to 
see  if  your  despatch  could  not  itself  be  a  little  recon- 
sidered?"— "  That  despatch,"  replied  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, "  has  been  already  forwarded  to  Bulwer." — "  Al- 
ready," repeated  M.  de  Jarnac;  "well  then,  allow  me 
to  tell  you  frankly,  I  regret  it  most  earnestly."^ 

The  attempt  of  Joseph-Henri  on  the  King's  life, 
and  my  re-election  at  Lisieux,  delayed  for  some 
days  my  answer  to  this  communication.  On  the 
30th  of  July,  1846, 1  wrote  to  M.  de  Jarnac :  "  Your 
letter  of  the  21st,  and  Lord  Parlmerston's  despatch  of 
the  19th  to  Bulwer  have  veiy  much  surprised  me. 
Not  only  will  I  take  no  resolution,  but  I  do  not  even 
intend  to  declare  my  opinions  on  the  real  meaning  of 
this  despatch,  before  being  well  assured  that  it  has,  in 
fact,  essentially  and  in  the  intention  of  the  author, 
that  which  it  seems  to  have  at  first  sight,  and  in  the 
impression  it  conveys  to  the  reader. 

"Two  things  result,  or  at  least  seem  to  result  from 
this  despatch." 

"  In  the  question  of  Queen  Isabella's  marriage.  Lord 
Palmerston  sees  only  three  candidates :  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Cobourg,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  Infant  Don 
Francis  de  Paule.     He  finds  them  all  three  equally 

*  M.  de  Jarnac  to  me,  Slst  of  July  1846. 
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suitable,  and  makes  no  objection  to  one  more  than  to 
another. 

"With  reference  to  the  existing  political  state  of 
Spain,  and  the  men  who  govern  her,  Lord  Palmerston 
judges  them  very  severely  and  prescribes  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  not  to  manifest  designedly,  but  neither  to 
withhold  from  them,  should  occasion  require,  the 
severity  of  this  judgment. 

"  On  the  first  point,  the  attitude  and  language  of 
Lord  Palmerston  are  a  complete  alteration  from,  and 
utter  abandonment  of,  the  language  and  attitude  of 
Lord  Aberdeen. 

"  When  the  King  declared  that  he  would  not  seek 
— I  say  more,  that  he  would  positively  refuse — to 
place  one  of  his  sons  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  but  that 
in  return  he  required  that  the  throne  of  Spain  should 
continue  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  that  a  de- 
scendant of  Phillip  y.  should  be  placed  there.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  without  adopting,  in  principle,  all  our 
ideas  on  that  subject,  accepted,  in  fact,  our  plan  of 
conduct.  It  was  said  and  understood  that  the  two 
governments  would  co-operate  at  Madrid  to  fix  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  choice  on  a  descendant  of  Philip  Y. 
When  any  other  candidate,  especially  Prince  Leopold 
of  Cobourg,  was  brought  forward,  Lord  Aberdeen 
worked  loyally  for  his  rejection.  And  when  quite 
recently,  Bulwer,  at  Madrid,  gave,  if  not  his  co-opera- 
tion at  least  his  consent  to  a  step  taken  by  Queen 
Christina  respecting  the  Duke  of  Cobourg,  Lord 
Aberdeen  so  strongly  censured  him  that  Bulwer  ten- 
dered his  resignation. 

"Certainly,  my  dear  Jarnac,  after  such  proceed- 
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ings  and  such  words,  I  have  ample  right  to  say  that 
the  equal  approbation  given  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
three  candidates,  amongst  whom  the  Prince  of  Cobourg 
is  placed  first,  is  a  complete  alteration  from,  and  utter 
abandonment  of  the  language  and  attitude  of  his 
predecessor. 

"Although  the  position  of  the  King's  sons  and  of 
the  princes  of  Cobourg  may  not  be  absolutely  identical, 
because  the  King  himself  has  excluded  his  sons  from 
all  pretension  to  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  he 
has  reckoned,  and  has  a  right  to  reckon,  on  a  certain 
measure  of  reciprocity.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  do 
not  say  that  the  King  should  change  his  policy ;  but, 
beyond  all  doubt,  he  would  recover  his  full  Hberty. 
He  would  have  thenceforward  to  consider  nothing  but 
the  interests  of  France  and  the  honour  of  his  crown. 

"  As  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  the 
existing  Spanish  government,  and  the  attitude  he  pre- 
scribes to  Bulwer  towards  that  government,  I  have 
two  observations  to  make. 

"  The  reproaches  of  Lord  Palmerston  against  the 
existing  government  of  Spain  and  its  heads  embrace 
nothing  that  addresses  itself  exclusively  to  them,  and 
which  cannot  very  legitimately  be  applied  to  their 
predecessors.  You  were  right  in  demanding  whether 
they  applied  to  Espartero  or  Narvaez.  The  vio- 
lence, the  arbitrary  measures,  the  coups  d'etat^  the 
infractions  on  the  constitution  have  long  been,  in 
Spain,  the  work  of  all  cabinets  and  all  parties ;  and 
if  I  were  asked  to  draw,  in  this  particular,  a  com- 
parison between  the  progressistes  and  moderados^  I  do 
not  think  it  would  incline  in  favour  of  the  first. 
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"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  comparison.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  it,  or  to 
reproach  one  party  more  than  another  "with  the  faults 
which  are  common  to  both.  It  has  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  Spain  that  France  and  England  have 
become  there  the  patrons  of  opposite  parties,  and 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  eno-ao-ed  or  at  least 
compromised  in  their  contests.  This  has  also  been 
unfortunate  for  France  and  England,  for  in  Spain,  and 
beyond  Spain,  this  association  with  the  rivalries  of 
Spanish  parties  has  become,  between  our  two  countries 
and  governments,  a  source  of  misunderstandings  and 
difficulties,  which  are  already  serious  and  may  be  still 
more  so.  It  is  therefore  extremely  important  that 
London  and  Paris  should  keep  aloof  from  the  parties 
at  Madrid,  and  that,  w^iichever  may  be  dominant 
there,  our  two  cabinets,  seeing  in  that  alone  the 
Spanish  government,  should  assume  towards  it  the 
same  attitude,  exercise  over  it  the  same  influence, 
and  give  it  the  same  advice ;  that  is  to  say,  advice 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  and  regular  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchy.  Our  two  cabinets, 
for  some  time,  had  nearly  arrived  at  this  result.  If 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  his  despatch  seems  to  indicate, 
becomes  once  more  the  harsh  censor  of  the  moderados 
and  the  patron  of  the  progressistes,  here  again  will  be 
another  great  and  highly  important  deviation  from 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor  ;  a  deviation  which  will 
have  bad  consequences  for  Spain,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  also  for  the  friendly  understanding  between  our 
two  countries. 

"  Will  this  friendly  understanding  continue  or  not? 
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AVill  it  become  stronger  or  weaker  under  the  present 
English  cabinet?  This,  my  dear  Jarnac,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  Lord  Palmerston  compels  me,  contrary 
to  my  sincere  desire,  to  ask  myself.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  friendly  understanding,  the  common 
action  of  our  two  governments  is  necessary  and  im- 
portant in  Spain  more  than  elsewhere,  for  it  is  a  more 
extended  ground,  embracing  more  complicated  con- 
siderations. I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  utter- 
ance of  this  conviction  :  I  have  acted  upon  it,  ten 
days  ago,  in  proposing  to  Lord  Palmerston,  before  I 
had  any  knowledge  of  his  despatch  of  the  1 9th  of  this 
month,  concert  between  us  in  favour  of  the  sons  of 
the  Infant  Don  Francis  de  Paule.  I  hold  strongly 
to  this  concert  and  combined  action ;  I  will  do  much 
to  maintain  it.  But,  after  all,  there  may  arise  for 
France,  in  Spain,  an  isolated  policy ;  and  if  the 
initiative  of  that  policy  proceeded  from  London,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  practice  in 
Paris." 

In  this  new  situation,  I  had  to  think  even  more  of 
Madrid  than  of  London,  for  if  the  contest  should  be 
renewed  between  France  and  England,  it  was  at 
Madrid  that  battle  would  be  given  and  end  in  defeat 
or  success.  As  soon  as  I  received  Lord  Palmerston's 
despatch  of  the  19th  of  July,  I  wrote  to  M.  Bresson 
on  the  24th :  "  I  forward  to  you  without  delay  what  I 
have  just  received  from  London.  I  shall  write  in  detail 
as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  with  the  King.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  only  make  two  reflections:  1.  The 
Cobourg  is  not  so  completely  given  up  as  they  wish 
to  make  us  believe ;  it  is  to  him,  rather  than  to  an 
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Archduke  of  Austria  they  Avould  give  the  preference. 
Is  not  the  latter  only  a  feint?  Do  Queen  Christina 
and  M.  Isturiz  follow  up  the  Cobourg  intrigue  under 
the  mask  of  their  apparent  return  to  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  ? 
If  so,  here  is  an  additional  reason  for  our  supporting 
Cadiz  and  Montpensier.  Let  this  be  our  fixed  idea. 
You  can,  I  think,  always  combine  these  two  names 
without  any  formal  engagement  of  simultaneousness  in 
the  definitive  conclusion,  and  by  reserving  the  dis- 
cussion of  articles.  2.  The  moderate  party,  Queen 
Christina,  M.  Isturiz,  and  M.  Mon,  cannot  mistake 
the  meaning  and  political  tendency  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  despatch.  Although  General  Narvaez  alone  is 
therein  personally  alluded  to,  the  attack  is  evidently 
directed  against  them  all,  against  every  Spanish 
government  since  1843.  This  is  clearly  the  language 
of  the  patron  of  the  progressives,  of  Espartero,  Olozaga, 
Mendizabal,  &c.  Act  so  that  we  do  not  take  a  step 
without  placing  this  policy  in  the  wrong;  but  let  us 
not  be  its  dupes." 

M.  Bresson  required  no  urging  to  set  himself 
vigorously  to  work,  whatever  might  be  the  obstacles 
and  hesitations  he  still  encountered.  He  doubted 
whether  Queen  Christina  seconded  effectively  the  Duke 
de  Cadiz,  who  nevertheless  she  invited  from  Pampeluna, 
where  he  was  stationed  with  his  regiment,  to  Madrid. 
She  again  spoke  with  favour  of  the  Count  de  Trapani 
and  of  General  Narvaez,  who,  she  said,  ought  to  be 
recalled  from  exile,  to  support  that  candidateship  if 
resumed.  "  How  about  the  Cobourg  affair  ?  "  M. 
Bresson  had  recently  asked  M.  Isturiz,  who  replied,  "  I 
cannot  say  exactly ;  it  remains  as  it  was,  I  suppose ;  no 
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answer  has  been  returned;"  and  when  M.  Bresson 
repeated  this  expression  to  Queen  Christina,  she 
replied,  "  I  know  not  even  where  the  Cobourgs  are ; 
there  is  no  intelUgence  of  them,  except  from  Brussels, 
where  they  were  some  weeks  since."  She  sometimes 
signified  an  ardent  desire  to  pass  a  month  at  Paris,  "  to 
settle  everything,"  she  said,  "  with  ray  uncle  and  aunt ; 
we  might  discuss  what  could  be  done,  and  how  far  we 
could  assist  Trapani  by  means  of  Montpensier.  I  often 
think  that  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  taking  place 
first,  would  give  us  great  facilities." — "  I  sometimes 
suspect,"  added  M.  Bresson,  "  that  Queen  Christina 
wishes  to  escape  from  Spain,  to  leave  to  others  the 
responsibility  of  her  daughter's  marriage,  either  with 
Ti'apani  or  Cobourg,  and  not  to  return  until  after 
some  solution  which  would  not  be  imputed  to  her." 
"What  would  you  think  of  an  Archduke  of  Austria?" 
said  M.  Isturiz  one  day  to  M.  Bresson. — "  The  ques- 
tion would  remain  the  same  for  us ;  it  would  always 
be  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Bourbon." — "  Then," 
replied  M.  Isturiz,  "  it  must  be  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  and 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier ;  you  want  all ;  you  Tvdll  have 
all." — In  a  recent  interview.  Queen  Christina  had  said 
to  M.  Mon:  "  Thoumayest  tell  Bresson  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Fernanda  with  Montpensier  will  not  take 
place." — "But,  Madam,  what  reason  have  you  for 
thinking  so?" — "  Thou  wilt  see;  England  will  oppose 
it." — "  But  if  France,  Madam,  denies  that  right  of 
opposition?" — "  Nomatter ;  I  say  it  will  not  take  place." 
And  some  minutes  afterwards,  she  asked  M.  Bresson 
why  the  King  refused  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  for  the 
Queen,  when  he  had  no  fear  of  war  in  consequence.^ 

*  M.  Bresson  to  me,  July  17th,  1st  and  4th  August,  184G. 
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Lord  Palmerston's  despatch,  with  its  declaration  of 
hostility  against  the  moderate  party,  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  these  uncertainties.  M.  Bresson  wrote  to  me 
on  the  8th  of  August:  "  Mon  and  Rianzares  dined 
with  me  to-day  alone;  they  have  just  left  me.  The 
first  told  me  that  yesterday  evening  the  Queen-mother 
said  to  him,  with  marked  anxiety,  '  Prevail  on  Bres- 
son to  arrange  with  me  the  two  Bourbon  marriages 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  English  and  a  revolution 
threaten  us.'  "  And  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  August, 
he  wrote  again :  "  Either  we  can  believe  nothing  on 
earth,  or  Queen  Christina,  from  fear,  calculation,  or 
affection  has  entirely  returned  to  us.  I  have  this 
moment  left  her.  She  asked  me  to  call.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  I  have  been  in  Spain :  she  never  ad- 
dresses an  invitation  of  this  sort  to  anyone ;  she  thinks 
it  pledges  her  too  much.  She  gives  up  the  Trapani 
combination ;  she  finds  it  dangerous,  perhaps  imprac- 
ticable, under  existing  circumstances.  She  adopts 
warmly  the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen 
with  the  Duke  de  Cadiz.  She  prepares  and  disposes 
herself  for  it,  she  inclines  her  daughter's  mind  to  look 
on  it  in  a  favourable  light.  She  contrives  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  Infant  to  see  her  familiarly,  at 
family  dinners.  She  will  obtain  aid  from  the  young 
Infanta,  much  occupied  ^vith  the  idea  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  and  to  whom  she  has  said  that  her  mar- 
riage could  not  take  place  unless  her  sister  espoused  a 
Bourbon.  Finally,  she  will  neglect  or  omit  nothing 
to  ensure  success,  and  already  gives  me  a  well-founded 
hope.  I  leave  you  to  think  whether  I  have  encouraged 
her  in  this  path. 

T   2 
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"  She  asks  from  us  only  one  concession :  to  associate 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  with  that 
of  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  so  as  to  fortify  and  enhance 
one  by  the  other,  and  to  restrain  discontent  and 
opposition  by  the  brilliant  rank  of  our  prince,  and 
the  fear  of  France  who  stands  behind  him.  I  raised 
no  objection  to  this  arrangement ;  I  merely  observed 
that  there  were  preliminary  conditions  indispensable 
to  be  settled,  explanations  to  be  given,  articles  of 
contract  to  be  stipulated,  dowry  to  be  settled  on 
either  side,  questions  of  state,  residence,  expectation, 
succession,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  maturely.  She 
agreed  entirely.  I  said  I  should  ask  you  for  a  draft 
of  contract ;  and  as  she  reminded  me  that  the  Infanta 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  see  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  I  promised  her  to  ask  you  to  procure  ■ 
one,  on  condition  that  she  gave  me  in  exchange  that  1 
of  her  Royal  Highness.  As  soon  as  the  young  Queen 
says  yes^  she  wishes  all  to  go  on  to  the  conclusion  with 
the  greatest  speed  and  most  inviolable  secrecy.  She 
also  begged,  almost  conjured  me  to  confide  only  to 
the  King  and  you  the  conversation  I  had  held  with 
her.  She  fears  that  the  hint  once  given,  parties  would 
stir  against  it,  and  that  by  internal  intrigue,  or  by  the 
opposition  of  England,  this  plan,  like  others,  might  be 
slily  undermined,  or  violently  overthrown.  To  all 
this  she  adds  only  one  restriction,  the  free  choice  of 
her  daughter,  which  she  has  no  idea  of  constraining, 
and  to  which  she  must  submit,  should  it  be  decidedly 
opposed  to  us;  but,  in  truth,  she  seemed  greatly 
inclined  to  answer  for  it.  The  Duke  de  Cadiz  will 
probably  arrive  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  great 
trial  will  then  commence." 
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I  still  think  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these  un- 
certainties and  vicissitudes  of  her  political  situation 
and  inward  disposition,  Queen  Christina's  serious 
intention  had  always  been  to  accomplish  for  one  of 
her  daughters,  the  Queen  or  the  Infanta,  one  of  the 
great  marriages  which  presented  themselves;  and 
thus  to  assure  to  Spain  and  herself  the  support  of 
France  or  England.  In  her  heart,  and  personal 
feeling,  she  infinitely  preferred  the  French  alliance, 
perhaps  even  when  she  made  positive  advances  to  the 
Cobourgs ;  she  hoped  to  alarm  King  Louis- Philippe 
sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  aid  the  solution  she 
wished.  "  It  will  be  my  uncle's  fault,"  she  often  said; 
"why  does  he  not  give  me  Montpensier  for  the  Queen?" 
In  any  case,  it  was  the  attitude  and  despatch  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  scarcely  re-entered  on  office,  which  sur- 
mounted the  disinclination  of  Queen  Christina  for  the 
sons  of  her  sister  Dona  Carlotta,  and  determined  her 
prompt  resolution  in  favour  of  the  two  Bourbon 
marriages.  Whether  from  carelessness,  or  the  habitual 
routine  of  the  old  English  policy.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  misjudged  the  state  of  parties  and  feelings  in 
Spain ;  the  moderates  were  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  under  the  hand  of  their  daring  military 
chief,  and  with  the  prospect  of  coups  d'etat]  Gene- 
ral Narvaez  was  exiled  in  France;  the  civil  heads  of 
the  party,  and  the  most  constitutional  amongst  them, 
formed  the  cabinet ;  the  approaching  assembly  of  the 
Cortes  was  settled.  It  was  in  this  strong  and  exact 
position  that  Queen  Christina,  the  cabinet,  and  the  entire 
moderate  party  in  Spain  saw  themselves  in  danger  of 
being  given  up  to  their  constant  and  ardent  enemies, 
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the  revolutionary  progressives.  They  were  not  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  this  prospect,  and  declared  them- 
selves finally  and  distinctly  for  the  French  alliance. 

During  three  weeks  the  question  was  still,  not 
absolutely  undecided,  but  in  a  state  of  agitation.  The 
young  Queen,  alternately  inclined  and  hesitated  to 
decide  in  favour  of  her  cousin.  The  Duke  de  Cadiz 
had  moments  of  doubt  and  almost  of  discouragement 
as  to  his  success.  The  effort  in  favour  of  the  Cobourg 
marriage  was  not  yet  completely  abandoned.  M.  Is- 
turiz  had  still,  on  that  subject,  secret  conversations 
with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Lord  Clarendon,  long  in 
intimacy  with  the  president  of  the  Spanish  cabinet, 
wrote  to  alarm  him  on  the  consequences  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  earnestly  lamented  these  alarms ; 
they  disturbed  M.  Isturiz,  even  in  the  moments  when 
he  resolved  to  disregard  them.  "  As  soon  as  the  Queen 
says  3/^5,"  he  said  one  day  to  M.  Bresson,  "  I  shall  invite 
you  to  come  to  me,  and  we  shall  settle  the  affair  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Finally,  I  embark  in  your 
vessel,  but  with  the  conviction  that  we  shall  have 
war." 

After  preserving  for  more  than  a  month  absolute 
silence  on  the  proposition  I  had  made  on  the  20th  of 
July  for  a  joint  understanding  and  action  between 
our  two  governments  in  favour  of  whichever  of  the 
sons  of  Don  Francis  de  Paule  Queen  Isabella  and 
Spain  should  prefer.  Lord  Palmerston  communicated 
to  me,  on  the  27th  of  August,  a  despatch  dated  the 
22nd,  containing  the  substance  of  the  new  in- 
structions he  had  recently  addressed  to  Sir  Henry 
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Bulwer :  they  conveyed  expressly  that  "  after  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  question,  the  govern- 
ment of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  thought 
that  the  Infant  Don  Henriquez  was  the  only  Spanish 
prince  who  was  fit,  by  his  personal  qualities,  to  be- 
come the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Spain."  I  replied 
immediately  that  we  did  not  thus  claim  the  right  of 
pointing  out  one  of  the  Infants  as  the  only  suitable 
husband  for  the  Queen  of  Spain.  I  had  already  said 
that  to  the  Queen  alone  and  to  her  government  be- 
longed the  privilege  of  choice,  either  amongst  all  the 
descendants  of  Philip  V.,  or  specially  between  the 
sons  of  Don  Francis  de  Paule.  I  could  only  repeat  the 
same  language,  and  afiirm  that  either  of  the  two  Infants 
who  suited  Queen  Isabella  and  Spain  would  be  equally 
agreeable  to  us.  I  expressed  surprise  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  pointed  out,  as  the  only  Spanish  prince  fit  to 
marry  the  Queen,  precisely  the  one  who  had  com- 
mitted serious  offences  against  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment and  the  Queen  herself,  and  who  was,  at  this 
moment,  in  a  state  of  demi-rebellion.  When  Lord 
Palmerston's  instructions  were  communicated  to 
M.  Isturiz  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  he  replied,  "  Never, 
with  the  consent  of  their  Majesties,  will  the  Infant 
Don  Henriquez  marry  either  the  Queen  or  Infanta, 
unless  he  is  forced  upon  them  by  a  revolution  ;  "  ^  and 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  himself  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston :  "  I  regret  being  obliged  to  add  that  all 
the  pains  I  have  taken  to  dispose  the  court  and  the 
president  of  the  council  in  favour  of  the  marriage  of 

*  M.  Bresson  to  me,  14th  and  15th  of  August,  1846. 
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Don  Heiiriquez  with  the  Queen  have  been  completely 
without  effect."  ^ 

Here,  again,  Lord  Palmerston  suffered  himself  to 
be  governed  by  a  spirit  of  routine  more  obstinate 
than  clear-sighted ;  in  setting  forward  Don  Henriquez 
exclusively  as  the  eligible  suitor  for  Queen  Isabella's 
hand,  he  subjected  the  policy  of  England  to  the 
passions  and  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  radical  party, 
mistaking  thus  the  state  of  facts  in  Spain,  and  pre- 
ferring concert  with  the  ex-regent  Espartero  and  his 
friends  to  a  cordial  understanding  with  King  Louis- 
PhiHppe  and  the  French  cabinet. 

As  soon  as  I  received  this  communication,  I  wrote 
to  M.  de  Jarnac  on  the  30th  of  August,  1846 :  "Lord 
Palmerston  declares — and  this  I  consider  excellent — 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  cabinet,  it  is  most 
desirable  for  Spain  and  her  Queen  that  this  marriage 
should  be  with  a  Spanish  prince.  But  he  adds  im- 
mediately that  the  Infant  Don  Henriquez  is  the  only 
Spanish  prince  who  is  Jit,  by  his  own  personal  qualities, 
to  be  the  Queen^s  husband.  I  have  copied  his  own 
words."  How  could  we  support  and  hold  this  lan- 
guage? We  have  said  at  Madrid,  at  London,  here, 
everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  most  recently,  that  if 
we  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  ask  that  Queen  Isabella's 
husband  should  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  descen- 
dants of  Philip  v.,  we  should  accept  without  hesi- 
tation all;  and  that  he  amongst  them  who  suited 
Spain  and  the  Queen  would  be  equally  suitable  to 
us.  We  have  specially  and  incessantly  repeated  that 
the  two  Infants,  sons  of  Don  Francis  de  Paule  would 

•  The  14th  of  August,  1846.    Parliamentary  Papers  of  1847,  p.  14. 
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be  entirely  eligible,  that  it  rested  with  Queen  Isabella 
to  decide  between  them,  and  that  we  were  ready  to 
approve  her  choice  whatever  it  might  be.  In  truth, 
when  by  the  necessity  of  things,  by  the  control  of  the 
interests  of  our  two  countries,  we  are  led,  in  Paris 
and  London,  to  wish  that  the  royal  choice  should 
confine  itself  within  limits  already  sufficiently  nar- 
row, and  reject,  on  each  side,  such  or  such  candidates 
— when  by  a  series  of  incidents  and  causes  I  need 
not  repeat,  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francis  de  Paule 
remain  almost  alone  upon  the  scene — to  declare  that 
one  of  them  particularly  named,  is  the  only  candidate 
fit  to  become  the  Queen's  husband,  is  to  carry  too 
far  restriction,  interference,  and  dictation.  We  should 
have  disclaimed  the  power  of  doing  this,  even  if  we 
had  never  avowed  the  contrary,  and  we  cannot  do 
less  after  our  repeated  declarations  in  that  sense. 

"  It  is  on  account  of  the  personal  qualities  of  Don 
Henriquez  that  Lord  Palmerston  declares  him  the 
only  suitor  fit  to  become  the  Queen's  husband.  We 
know  these  two  princes ;  we  have  seen  both  here  for 
a  long  time.  We  should  be  unable  to  appreciate 
with  sufficient  certainty  their  personal  qualities,  so  as 
to  feel  competent  to  make  such  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  either.  It  is  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the 
Queen  her  mother,  and  to  her  ministers  that  such 
appreciation  belongs,  and  they  alone  possess  the  ne- 
cessary elements. 

*'I  know  it  has  been  said,  and  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
peats it  to  you  in  his  private  letter  of  the  27th,  that 
Queen  Isabella  dislikes  the  Duke  de  Cadiz.  If  so,  she 
will  decide  accordingly;  but  it  is  with  her  to  decide." 
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"  With  regard  to  the  Infant  Don  Henriquez,  when 
that  prince  was  recently  in  Paris,  the  King  strongly- 
pointed  out  to  him  the  inconveniences,  for  himself,  of 
the  conduct  he  had  adopted,  the  attitude  he  assumed, 
and  the  necessity  he  was  under,  both  for  his  interest 
and  in  accordance  with  his  duty,  to  perform  an  act 
of  submission  and  respect  towards  the  Queen,  and  to 
resume  with  her,  and  at  her  court,  the  positions 
suitable  to  an  Infant.  The  King  offered,  in  presence 
of  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  to  use  his  personal  en- 
deavours for  his  pardon  and  restoration  to  favour  at 
Madrid.  I  have  written  to  M.  Bresson  to  act  and 
speak  in  compliance  with  this  object.  Still  the  Infant 
himself  ought  to  make  the  request  and  show  himself 
deferential,  respectful,  and  submissive  to  the  Queen. 
It  is  not  from  the  bosom  of  conspiracy  and  with  a 
tone  of  menace  that  he  can  pretend  to  her  hand. 
This  act  of  duty  and  propriety  would,  I  feel  sure,  be 
felt  more  in  England  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

"  I  have  said  all,  or  nearly  all  this  to  Lord  Normanby, 
who  assures  me  that  if,  despite  the  advice  of  Bulwer, 
Queen  Isabella  decided  for  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  Eng- 
land would  not  be  disposed  to  interfere." 

As  I  had  just  addressed  this  letter  to  M.  de  Jamac, 
I  received  the  following  from  Madrid,  written  by 
M.  Bresson  on  the  28th  of  August,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning :  "  I  send  by  telegraph  important  news. 
The  young  Queen  has  given  her  consent  to  marry 
the  Duke  de  Cadiz.  She  summoned  her  ministers 
to  signify  to  them  her  will.  They  acquiesced  unani- 
mously and  without  discussion.  She  informed  them 
at  the   same   time   that  she  gave  her  sister  to  the 
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Duke  de  Montpensier  ;  that  she  wished  both  marriages 
to  take  place  promptly,  and,  if  possible  on  the  same 
day.  The  council  met  at  eleven  o'clock  to  consult 
precedents  and  draw  up  a  formula  of  provisional  acts 
which  will  probably  be  signed  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  I  am  prepared  for  everything,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  peirls  that  surround  us,  I  shall  not  find  fault 
with  trifles  while  preserving  our  essential  interests  and 
the  greatest  possible  latitude.  M.  Mon  was  with 
me  a  moment  since,  writing  to  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa. 
He  startled  me  out  of  my  sleep  and  embraced  me. 
Most  probably  the  decree  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Cortes  within  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  will 
appear  to-morrow  in  the  Official  Gazette,''^ 

The  Cortes  were  convoked  for  the  14th  of  September 
following. 

We  were  approaching  the  end.  While  expecting  the 
result  which  M.  Bresson  announced,  I  had,  for  the 
moment,  summoned  to  Paris  the  Duke  de  Gliicksburg 
and  M.  de  Jarnacto  receive  from  them  with  reference 
to  Madrid  and  London,  all  the  information  which 
freedom  of  conversation  permit,  and  to  give  them 
precise  instructions  on  the  questions  which,  at  the 
last  moment,  might  still  spring  up  and  require 
immediate  solution.  The  most  delicate  was  that  of 
the  two  simultaneous  marriages.  Queen  Christina 
and  the  Spanish  cabinet  stood  out  for  them.  This 
they  thought  was  the  only  means  of  at  once  giving 
to  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  with  the  Duke  de 
Cadiz  the  political  character  and  value  which  could 
alone  ensure  its  success  in  the  Cortes  and  with  the 
public  of    Spain.     We   had  no  serious   objection  to 
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oppose  to  their  desire,  and  no  scruple  in  gratifying 
it:  by  my  Memo.'andum  of  the  27th  February  pre- 
ceding, communicated  on  the  4th  of  March  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  we  had  formally  announced  to  the  English 
government  that  if  the  marriage,  either  of  the 
Queen  or  Infanta  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg 
or  any  other  prince,  not  amongst  the  descendants 
of  Philip  v.,  became  probable  and  imminent,  we 
should  be  absolved,  in  that  case,  from  all  engage- 
ment, and  free  to  act  at  once  to  parry  the  blow, 
by  demanding  the  hand  either  of  the  Queen  or  the 
Infanta  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  The  step 
taken  by  M.  Isturiz  and  Queen  Christina  herself  in 
concert  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  with  the  Duke  of 
Cobourg,  and  the  despatch  by  which  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  resuming  office,  had  placed  Prince  Leopold  first 
amongst  the  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  against  whom  the  English  government  raised 
no  objection — these  two  acts  evidently  placed  us  in 
the  position  foreseen  on  the  27th  of  the  preceding 
February,  and  gave  us  ample  right  to  conclude  the 
two  marriages  simultaneously. 

But  so  many  waverings  had  taken  place,  so  many 
mists  had  risen  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  that 
we  might  still  fear  that  some  unforeseen  incident, 
some  sudden  difficulty  would  interfere  at  the  last 
moment  and  modify  our  conduct.  We  were  deter- 
mined, under  this  hypothesis,  to  preserve  our  full 
liberty  with  the  Spanish  government.  In  sending 
back  the  Duke  de  Gliicksburg  to  Madrid,  I  instructed 
him  to  recommend  this  last  precaution  expressly  to 
M.  Bresson,  and  to  assure  him  at  the  same  time  that 
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I  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and,  under 
any  circumstances  would  support  him  firmly. 

The  same  day  on  wliich,  at  two  in  the  morning,  he 
had  announced  to  me  the  consent  of  Queen  Isabella 
to  the  double  marriage,  M.  Bresson  wrote  again :  "I 
had  not  this  morning  reached  the  term  of  my  labours ; 
I  had  to  argue  the  whole  day  with  the  Queen-mother, 
M.  Isturiz,  and  M.  Pidal,  to  retain,  in  the  drawing  up 
of  the  act  we  are  to  sign,  the  words  as  far  as  possible 
which  constitute  our  liberty  of  action.  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  declaring  that  I  would  not  sign  except 
under  this  concession.  The  Queen-mother  understood 
that  the  celebration  of  both  marriages  should  take 
place  on  the  20th  of  next  month,  and  that  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  would  be  here  by  that  time.  I  demon- 
strated the  total  impossibility  of  this,  and  said  the 
declaration  and  celebration  must  be  suspended  until 
after  the  discussion,  signature,  and  ratification  of  the 
articles  of  contract.  This  is  our  security.  In  spite 
of  these  precautions,  the  council  had  introduced,  in 
the  decree  for  convoking  the  Cortes  which  will  appear 
to-morrow,  with  the  notification  of  the  Queen's 
marriage,  that  of  the  Infanta.  I  protested  against 
this,  and  signified  that  if  persisted  in,  I  should 
officially  annul  to-morrow  all  that  had  taken  place. 
The  Queen-mother  then  substituted  for  the  20th  of 
September  the  10th  of  October." 

These  bases  settled,  the  act  of  agreement  was  thus 
drawn  up : 

"  At  the  royal  residence  of  Madrid,  the  28th  of  the 
month  of  August,  in  the  year  of  grace  1846. 

"  Between  his  Excellency  Don  Xavier  de  Isturiz, 
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&c.  furnished  with  full  powers  from  her  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  his  Excellency,  Count  de  Bresson,  am- 
bassador of  France,  furnished  with  full  powers  from 
the  King  his  august  sovereign ; 

"  The  marriage  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain 
and  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  having 
been  this  day  agreed  upon  and  signed : 

"  It  is  stipulated,  arranged,  and  settled  by  the 
present  act  that  with  their  own  consent  and  that  of 
their  august  parents  already  eventually  accorded,  a 
marriage  shall  be  solemnized  between  her  Royal 
Hio-hness  the    Infanta  Donna  Maria-Luisa-Fernanda 

o 

of  Bourbon,  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Antoine- 
Marie-Philippe-Louis  d'  Orleans,  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
youngest  son  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French. 

"  The  discussion  of  matrimonial  arrangements, 
articles  of  the  contract,  and  questions  of  interest 
thereunto  belonging  is  reserved ; 

"  And  as  soon  as  the  definitive  acts  have  been 
duly  arranged  and  approved  by  the  high  contracting 
parties,  the  form  and  date  of  the  declaration  and 
celebration  of  this  marriage  shall  be  determined  so  as 
to  associate  them,  as  far  as  possible^  with  the  declara- 
tion and  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  her  Catholic 
Majesty  ^dth  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  de  Cadiz, 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Madrid,  and  in  person. 

"  In  faith  of  which  the  above-named  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  present  act  in  original  du- 
plicate, and  sealed  it  with  their  arms." 

I  wrote  without  delay  to  M.  de  Jarnac,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1846 :  "  I  have  sent  you  the  two  telegraphic 
despatches  which  announce  to  me  the  resolution  of 
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the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  government  on  the  two 
marriages.  The  question  is  suddenly  unravelled.  If 
astonishment  is  expressed,  state  things  exactly  as 
they  are.  You  remember  the  Memorandum  in  live 
paragraphs  which  I  handed  to  you  on  the  27th  of 
February  last,  at  your  first  journey  to  Paris,  and 
which  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  placed,  as  written,  under 
the  eyes  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Refer  to  that  docu- 
ment. You  will  also  recollect  that  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  we  received  from  London  and  Madrid, 
certain  intelligence  that  the  Spanish  minister,  in  con- 
cert with  the  two  Queens  had  addressed  an  overture 
to  the  reigning  Duke  of  Cobourg  then  at  Lisbon,  to 
the  efi'ect  of  negotiating  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Isabella  with  Prince  Leopold ;  an  overture  communi- 
cated to  the  English  minister  at  Madrid  who  signified 
his  approbation.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  truth,  by  a  pri- 
vate letter  of  the  28th  of  May,  communicated  to  me, 
censured  Sir  H.  Bulwer  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
this  step,  and  this  censure  was  so  decided  that  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  felt  called  upon  to  tender  his  resignation.  But 
Lord  Aberdeen  retired  from  office,  and,  on  the  20th 
of  last  June,  Lord  Palmerston  communicated  to  you 
a  despatch  of  the  19th,  which  he  had  just  then  for- 
warded to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  and  which  formally  estab- 
lished "  that  the  candidates  for  the  Queen  of  Spain's 
hand  are  reduced  to  three — Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  and  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francis  de  Paule, 
and  that  the  English  government  made  no  objection 
to  either. 

"  Thus,  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg,  proposed  by  the 
Spanish  ministry,  was,  at  the  same  time,  accepted  as 
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a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Queen  Isabella  by  the 
English  cabinet  who  raised  no  difficulty  and  even 
placed  him  first  amongst  the  three  candidates. 

"  Without  doubt,  here  was  evidently  the  probable 
and  imminent  chance  of  a  marriage  between  the  Queen 
of  Spain  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Cobourg  which  we  had 
always  considered  and  declared  as  restoring  our  full 
liberty  of  immediate  action,  to  parry  the  stroke  by 
asking  the  hand  either  of  the  Queen  or  Infanta,  for 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 

"  We  were  the  more  free  as  Lord  Palmers  ton  gave  no 
reply  to  the  overtures  we  made  in  another  sense.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  his 
despatch  of  the  19th  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  I  instructed  you 
to  invite  him  to  act  in  common  with  us  to  determine 
the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  ministers  to  select  a 
husband  from  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francis  de 
Paule.  On  the  30th  of  July,  I  also  directed  you  to 
acquaint  him  with  all  my  objections  to  his  despatch  of 
the  19th,  to  the  important  change  he  had  introduced 
into  the  situation,  and  the  consequences  to  which  that 
change  might  lead.  It  was  not  until  the  28th  of 
August  that  I  received,  through  Lord  Normanby,  an 
answer  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  my  diiFerent  com- 
munications. 

"  I  should  have  failed  in  aU  my  duties  if,  in  such 
a  position  and  during  so  long  a  time,  I  had  remained 
inactive.  I  did  what  I  announced  on  the  27th  of 
February.  In  presence  of  the  candidateship,  re- 
quested at  Madrid  and  accepted  in  London,  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Cobourg  for  the  hand  of  Queen  Isabella,  I 
ordered  M.  Bresson  to  use  his  utmost  efibrts  to  arrange 
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the  Queen's  marriage  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Don 
Francis  de  Paule,  especially  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  at 
present  in  Spain,  and  that  of  the  Infanta  "with  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier.  The  queen,  her  mother,  and 
her  ministers  had  recently  accepted  this  double  union. 

"  Such,  my  dear  Jarnac,  are  the  facts.  Remind 
Lord  Palmerston  of  them,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  of  the  resolution  taken  at  Madrid,  and  with 
which  he  is  probably  acquainted.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  the  framing  of  the  resolution  itself.  Of  the 
two  marriages  to  which  it  relates,  one  is  a  political 
question  which  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  govern- 
ment have  a  right  to  settle  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  countr}'';  the  other  is  a  family  affair, 
appertaining  only  to  the  Queen-mother,  her  two 
daughters,  and  us." 

Lord  Palmerston's  ill  humour  was  strongly  ex- 
hibited, but  not  more  so  than  I  expected.  What 
struck  me  particularly  in  his  language,  and  concerned 
me  most  at  the  moment,  was  his  hope  of  being  still  in 
time  to  prevent  the  definitive  conclusion  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier's  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  and  his 
design  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  realize  that  hope. 
"This,"  said  he  to  M.  de  Jarnac,  "is  the  most  glaring 
act  of  ambition  and  political  aggrandizement  Europe 
has  mtnessed  since  the  Empire.  I  hope  they  will 
reflect  in  Paris  before  its  conclusion.  It  is  impossible 
but  that  the  relation  of  the  two  courts  and  govern- 
ments must  be  completely  altered  in  consequence."^ 
The  words  and  attitude  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  at 
Madrid  responded  to  those  of  his  chief.    "  He  uttered 

^  M.  de  Jarnac  to  me,  9th,  lltli,  and  12th  of  September,  1846. 
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yesterday  to  M.  Donoso-Cortes,"  M.  Bresson  wrote  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1846,  "these  words  which  no 
doubt  escaped  him  in  the  first  burst  of  vexation,  and 
which  he  will  soon  regret :  '  We  have  nothing  to  say 
on  the  Queen's  marriage;  but  I  declare  to  you 
solemnly  that  we  look  upon  that  of  the  Infanta  as  an 
act  of  hostility,  and  that  my  government  wiU  omit 
nothing  to  bring  on  in  Spain  a  complete  overthrow.' 
M.  Donoso-Cortes  did  not  believe  himself  authorized 
to  relate  to  me  this  strange  and  imprudent  declaration 
before  asking  M.  Isturiz  and  the  Duke  de  Rianzares 
whether  he  ought  to  do  so.  Both  strongly  recom- 
mended it.  He  will  tell  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  that  without 
interfering  with  personal  conduct,  all  political  rela- 
tions must  cease  between  them  fi-om  this  day,  I 
must  observe  that  M.  Donoso-Cortes  is  considered  by 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  as  a  confidential 
intermediary  between  the  Queen-mother  and  them." 
Actions,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  attempts,  followed 
close  on  words ;  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  set  himself  to 
work  to  alarm  and  paralyze  the  Spanish  cabinet :  at 
one  moment  he  addressed  to  it  severe  or  complaining 
notes ;  at  another  he  sent  to  the  English  men-of-war 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  couriers 
who  seemed  to  carry  them  orders  for  blockade  or  hos- 
tility, and  thus  excited  curiosity  mingled  Avith  fear 
in  the  neighbouring  populations ;  he  endeavoured  to 
make  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  himself  uneasy  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  with  the  Infanta ;  he  expressed  in  all  quarters 
and  even  in  the  diplomatic  tribune  of  the  Cortes  a 
wish  that  this  marriage  should  be  at  least  delayed  for 
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some  months  and  more  maturely  considered.  En- 
couraged by  these  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
English  minister,  the  radicals  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  country.  An  unbecoming  protest  from  the 
Infant  Don  Henriquez  was  published  and  spread 
abroad  with  no  other  effect  than  injury  to  its  author. 
Finally,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
presented  to  the  Spanish  cabinet  a  long  note  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  European 
balance,  of  the  independence  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
services  which  England  had  rendered  to  her,  protested 
against  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Spanish  government  would  not  carry 
out  their  intentions. 

There  was  little  tact  in  thus  driving  the  Spaniards  to 
the  wall ;  in  such  a  case  they  are  never  wanting  in  dig- 
nity and  courage.  M.  Isturiz  replied  categorically  that 
the  marriao;e  of  the  Infanta  with  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  was  an  accomplished  act,   that  it  had  been 
directed   by   the  free   and  spontaneous  will  of  the 
Queen,   the  Queen-mother,  the  Infanta,  and  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  cabinet;  that  the  Cortes 
had  given  their  entire  adhesion,  that  the  independence 
of  Spain  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected, 
and  that  he  hoped  her  relations  with  the  British  go- 
vernment would  remain  undamaged.     He  was  amply 
justified  in  holding  this  language;  the  senate  and  the 
congress   of    deputies,   after   debates   in   which   the 
opposition   had  manifested   no    spirit  of  reluctance, 
adopted,   the  one    unanimously,    the   other  by   159 
votes  against  one,  loyal  addresses  of  congratulation 
to  the  Queen  on  both  alliances.     The  country  was 

u  2 
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tranquil.  The  Count  de  Montemolin  who  had  re- 
cently escaj^ed  from  Bourges,  had  landed  in  England 
and  was  in  London,  where,  it  was  said,  the  Infant 
Don  Henriquez  had  also  arrived  from  Belgium.  The 
famous  Carlist  leader,  Cabrera,  was  expected,  and 
M.  de  Jarnac,  on  a  visit  to  the  Foreign  office,  saw 
there  the  ex-regent  Espartero,  whom  they  tried  in 
vain  to  hide  from  him.  All  these  movements  of  the 
disaffected  without,  all  these  chances  of  trouble 
within,  excited  no  attention  in  Spain;  minds  were 
otherwise  engaged  ;  the  public  feeling  showed  itself 
openly  favourable  to  the  royal  resolution  consti- 
tutionally accepted.  The  diplomatic  body  were  ad- 
mitted to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  young 
Queen  and  Queen-mother  ;  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  accom- 
panied his  colleagues :  "  He  spoke  to  me  in  so  low  a 
tone,"  said  the  young  Queen,  "  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  uttered — ^he  had  probably  nothing 
agreeable  to  say;"  and  when,  in  congratulating  Queen 
Christina  on  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  her  daughter, 

he   added,    "As  to  the  other "_"  The   other," 

replied  Queen  Christina,  interrupting  him;  "  we  have 
decided  to  celebrate  it  on  the  same  day ; "  and  the 
conversation  rested  there. 

On  the  4  th  of  September,  I  had  written  by  the 
telegraph  to  M.  Bresson:  "The  King  consents  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  with  the 
Infanta  shall  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  with 
that  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  de  Cadiz.  You  may 
make  public  the  fact  that  you  have  signed,  with 
M.  Isturiz,  an  engagement  for  the  marriage."  Three 
days  previously,  after  writing  to  M.  de  Jarnac,  and 
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before  I  received  anything  from  London,  I  had  re- 
quested the  English  Ambassador,  Lord  Normanbj, 
to  call  upon  me,  and  announced  to  him  the  double 
marriage.  He  rather  expected  the  first — it  was  a 
cheque  almost  discounted — but  not  the  second.  He 
expressed  to  me,  with  perfect  politeness,  his  strong 
regret  and  lively  chagrin.  "  This  will  have  a  very 
bad  effect,"  he  said,  "  with  us,  not  only  in  the  govern- 
ment but  in  the  public  mind.  They  will  see  in  it 
an  indirect  mode  of  securing  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a 
son  of  the  King.  We  shall  not  be  the  only  power 
dissatisfied;  others  will  have  the  same  impression, 
and  will  desire  to  profit  by  it,  to  separate  us  from  you, 
and  draw  us  nearer  to  them.  God  knows  what  may 
follow." 

I  replied  most  amicably,  but  very  decidedly :  I  as- 
serted our  right  to  act  as  we  had  acted  ;  and  with  our 
right,  the  palpable  urgent  necessity  in  which  we  were 
placed,  by  what  was  passing  at  Madrid  and  London. 
I  spoke  with  great  confidence  of  the  future,  and  of  the 
good  sense  and  equity  of  the  government  and  public 
of  England :  "  They  will  understand  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  appropriating  Spain,  or  of  doing  any  injury 
to  legitimate  rights  and  interests.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  will  have  children.  The  Duke  de  Montpensier 
and  the  Infanta  will  reside  in  France.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  place  the  principle  of  our  policy  out  of 
danger.  The  throne  of  Spain  must  not  depart  fi'om 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  I  declared  this;  I  have 
acted  on  it.     It  is  our  right  and  my  duty." 

Everything  being  definitively  concluded  at  Madrid, 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
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d'Aumale  left  Paris  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 
entered  Spain  with  their  suite  on  the  2nd  of  October. 
All  kinds  of  reports  were  circulated  with  respect  to 
their  journey:  it  was  said  they  would  encounter 
unfavourable  manifestations,  perhaps  acts  of  hostility. 
M.  Bresson  strenuously  denied  these  sinister  pre- 
dictions ;  the  Spanish  government,  while  evincing  the 
utmost  confidence,  took  vigilant  measures.  They 
were  found  to  be  completely  useless;  on  the  entire 
route,  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns,  the  two  princes 
were  received  with  cordial  earnestness ;  they  were  an 
event,  the  peaceable  solution  of  a  national  question,  a 
festival,  a  hope ;  their  engaging  demeanour,  their  mili- 
tary bearing,  their  unaffected  and  frank  manners, 
pleased  that  population,  animated  and  eager  for 
emotions,  although  not  ardently  demonstrative. 

"  I  went  yesterday,  the  6th  of  October,"  M.  Bres- 
son wrote  to  me,  "  to  meet  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
as  far  as  San  Augustin,  about  ten  leagues  from 
Madrid;  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  we  found  the  court  carriages  and 
horses ;  the  mode  of  entry  was  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  princes ;  they  decided  to  ride  on  horseback.  The 
weather  was  magnificent ;  we  met  in  succession  the 
correjidor  and  municipality  of  Madrid,  the  captain- 
general,  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  their  staff,  the 
Minister  of  War  and  a  great  number  of  generals, 
amongst  whom  were  remarked  the  presence  of  Generals 
Concha,  Cordova,  Ros  de  Olano,  belonging  to  the  op- 
position, and  the  absence  of  General  Narvaez,  who  had 
returned  to  Madrid  a  few  days  before,  but  was  kept  at 
home  by  a  question  of  rank  and  etiquette  between  liim 
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and  the  Minister  of  War,  for  which  he  expressed  to  me 
his  regret.    At  the  head  of  this  cortege^  having  on  their 
right  the  Minister  of  War,  and  on  their  left  the  captain- 
general,  the  princes  entered  Madrid  by  the  gate  of 
Bilbao,  where  the  high  road  from  France  ends.     I 
waited  closely  on  their  steps ;  the  head  of  my  horse 
was  between  the  hind  quarters  of  theirs.     The  whole 
population  filled  the  streets  and  windows;  the  bal- 
conies, which  are  attached  to  all  the  houses,  place  as  it 
were  the  inhabitants  out  of  doors,  and  singularly  ani- 
mate the  aspect  of  the  public  solemnities.    Throughout 
their  whole  passage,  the  princes  were  the  object  of  re- 
spectful and  sympathetic  demonstrations;  the  men  un- 
covered ;  the  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs.     Ac- 
clamations are  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
Madrid ;  since  I  have  resided  in  the  midst  of  them,  I 
never  saw  an  instance;  but  neither  did  I  ever  see 
such  eager  anxiety,   such  general  approbation  as  I 
witnessed  yesterday.    We  passed  in  succession  through 
the  streets  of  Funcarral  and  Montera,  traversed  the 
Puerta  del  Sol^  followed  the  streets  Mayor,  Ahumada, 
and  so  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  palace.     During 
the  progress,   their  Royal  Highnesses  several  times 
turned  towards   me  to  express  their  pleasure  at  a 
reception  for  which  they  were  unprepared  from  the 
malevolent  and  sinister  reports  which  had  been  circu- 
lated.  It  is  certain  that  not  a  dissentient  voice  betrayed 
itself,  not  a  hostile  exclamation  was  heard.     At  the 
foot  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  castle,  the  princes 
found  the  members  of  the  royal  household,  several 
grandees  of  Spain,  and  at  the  first  landing-place  the 
Infant  Don  Francis  de  Paule  and  the  Duke  de  Cadiz, 
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who  affectionately  embraced  them.  They  were  thus 
conducted  to  the  Queen's  reception  room,  where  her 
Majesty  awaited  them  with  her  august  mother  and 
sister.  After  they  had  kissed  their  hands,  they  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  domestic  apartments  and  remained 
there  half  an  hour.  Satisfaction  shone  in  the  features 
of  their  Majesties  and  their  Royal  Highnesses,  After 
the  suite  of  the  princes  and  all  the  functionaries  and 
ladies  of  the  court  had  been  presented,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  conducted  to  the  King's  Embassy  in 
the  royal  carriages.  The  rest  permitted  to  them  was 
not  long ;  it  was  then  five  o'clock,  and  at  half  past  six 
they  were  invited  to  dine  at  the  palace  in  full  dress. 
They  went  in  the  carriages  of  the  ambassador.  I 
never  saw  such  cordial  gaiety  in  that  royal  circle ;  all 
present  remarked  the  happy  air  of  Queen  Christina; 
the  young  Queen  was  also  more  expressive  than 
usual,  the  young  Infanta  delighted,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Don  Francis  de  Paule  extremely 
easy  and  affable.  At  half  past  nine  the  princes 
returned  to  seek  the  repose  of  which  they  stood 
greatly  in  need,  at  the  Embassy,  which  was  decked 
with  flags,  illuminated,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense 
crowd.  In  fact,  my  dear  minister,  the  day  was  excel- 
lent and  complete;  I  could  launch  out  into  poetical 
descriptions,  and  still  keep  within  truth ;  but  I  avoid 
all  approach  to  exaggeration.  I  could  not  enumerate 
all  the  congratulations  we  received  in .  the  Queen's 
Chamber,  from  the  grandees,  the  ladies  of  the  palace, 
and  the  principal  officers  of  state." 

On  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  evening,  the  Queen's 
marriage  first,  and  then  the  Infanta's  were  celebrated 
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in  the  palace,  by  the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  Arch- 
bishop of  Granada;  and  the  next  day,  the  11th,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanish  custom,  the  same  ceremony  was 
repeated  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Atocha,  in  presence  of  the  whole  population  of 
Madrid,  accompanying  the  Royal  cortege  through  the 
streets  and  to  the  church.  Ten  days  passed  in  do- 
mestic and  public  fetes,  in  visits  to  Madrid  or  the 
environs,  and  on  the  22nd  of  October,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Montpensier,  whom  the  Duke  d'Aumale 
had  preceded  the  day  before,  left  Madrid  to  return 
slowly  to  France.  "  I  am  quite  alone,"  M.  Bresson 
wrote  on  the  same  day ;  "  the  Duke  and  Duchess  went 
away  this  morning ;  the  parting  of  the  Queens  and 
the  Infanta,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase  of  the 
palace,  moved  the  hearts  of  all  who  witnessed  it ;  it 
was  a  true,  youthful,  and  unrestrained  sorrow  on  the 
part  of  the  two  sisters  whose  infancy  had  passed 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  vicissitudes  and  trials,  and 
who,  for  the  first  time,  saw  preparations  for  a  journey 
they  were  not  to  take  together.  The  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier, with  the  most  aifectionate  and  delicate  at- 
tentions, endeavoured  to  change  the  current  of  these 
painful  emotions,  and  when  I  saw  her  again  at  a 
league  and  a  half  from  Madrid,  where  I  waited  to 
take  leave  of  them,  already  the  features  of  the 
Infanta  had  resumed  calmness  and  her  tears  ceased 
to  flow."  The  journey  through  Spain  and  France 
was  accomplished  with  triumphant  success,  and  after 
pausing  at  Burgos,  Bayonne,  Pau,  and  Bordeaux,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montpensier  reached  St.-Cloud 
on  the  4th  of  November,  where  the  King,  the  Queen, 
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and  all  the  royal  family  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 
On  the  7th,  I  wrote  to  M.  Bresson :  "The  personal 
success  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  event.  All  the 
world  finds  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  charming. 
I  mean  all  in  the  royal  family,  the  council,  and  the 
public,  hitherto  limited  in  number,  who  have  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  her.  Engaging  in  aspect  and  man- 
ners, simple  and  dignified,  with  a  little  timidity  and 
no  embarrassment.  You  do  not  want  minute  details ; 
it  is  the  first  impression  that  you  are  interested  in. 
Never  was  there  a  more  favourable  one.  I  wish  all 
Spain  could  see  and  understand  it,  beginning  with  M. 
Isturiz  and  M.  Mon  who  have  participated  so  largely  in 
the  event.     They  would  be  satisfied." 

I  pause  here.  I  have  scrupulously  recapitulated 
the  cause  and  issue  of  this  lonor  and  delicate  negotia- 
tion,  accomplished  under  such  a  variable  breeze  of 
conflicting  interests  and  incidents.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  retailing  the  history  of  the  debates,  to  which 
the  Spanish  marriages  gave  rise  in  Paris  and  London, 
between  the  two  governments,  tribunes,  and  public. 
That  history,  with  all  its  details,  serious  or  trifling,  is 
recorded  in  the  French  and  English  journals  of  the 
time,  in  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  two  parliaments, 
in  the  documents  published  by  the  two  cabinets,  in 
the  polemical  essays  in  which  the  questions  springing 
out  of  the  event  were,  on  either  side,  argued  with 
animation.  The  discussion  bore  essentially  on  the 
conduct  and  diplomatic  incidents  of  the  negotiation, 
and  on  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  with 
regard  to  the  relations  and  rights  in  France  and  Spain, 
of  the  two  new  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and 
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their  descendants.  I  feel  confident  that  the  more 
events  become  remote  and  impartially  considered 
the  more  evident  it  will  appear  that,  throughout 
its  whole  course,  the  French  policy  was  moderate, 
prudent,  frank,  consistent,  and  punctiliously  loyal.  I 
shall  merely  recall  here  two  small  facts  occurring, 
one  at  Madrid,  the  other  in  Paris,  at  the  exact  moment 
of  the  double  Spanish  marriage,  and  of  the  most 
animated  disagreement  on  the  subject  between  the 
French  and  English  cabinets. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  day  following  the 
arrival  of  the  two  princes  at  Madrid,  M.  Bresson 
wrote  to  me :  "  The  day  before  yesterday,  at  six  in 
the  evening.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  returned  from  Aranjuez, 
whither  he  had  retired,  to  send  a  protest  to  M.  Isturiz 
against  the  consequences  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  England  reserving  to  herself,  in  case 
the  Spanish  succession  should  fall  to  the  Infanta  or 
her  descendants,  the  right  of  acting  as  her  honour  and 
interests  might  suggest.  Yesterday,  he  presented 
himself  towards  one  o'clock,  a  little  before  the  entry 
of  the  princes,  at  the  house  of  the  president  of  the 
council,  and  asked  him,  as  a  matter  of  form  and  an 
acquittal  of  conscience,  if  his  protest  of  the  preceding 
eve  would  cause  the  renunciation  of  the  marriao;e. 
Receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  he  announced  that 
he  should  immediately  acquaint  his  government,  and 
retire  again  to  Aranjuez  and  subsequently  to  Toledo, 
if  the  court  visited  the  royal  residence."  Two  days 
later,  on  the  9th  of  October,  the  French  princes  re- 
ceived the  diplomatic  body ;  as  was  expected.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  absented  himself  with  his  entire  lega- 
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tion,  but   he  addressed   the   following   note   to   M. 
Bresson : 

"My  dear  Friend, 

"  You  may  be  sure  that,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  it  is  not  only  I  (who  have  personal 
motives  of  respect  and  gratitude  towards  the  King  of 
the  French  and  his  august  family)  who  would  be 
anxious  to  offer  my  homage  to  the  illustrious  princes 
who  have  arrived  here ;  all  my  legation  would  feel  the 
same  desire.  But  the  cause  of  the  arrival  of  their 
Eoyal  Highnesses,  and  the  conduct  which  my  official 
instructions  compel  me  to  adopt,  according  to  my 
anticipations,  since  the  commencement  of  the  question 
of  the  marriage  between  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
and  the  Infanta,  deprive  me  of  the  honour  I  should 
have  desired,  without  changing  the  sentiments  which 
will  be  always  near  my  heart,  and  the  respectful 
expression  of  which  I  entreat  you  to  convey  to  your 
illustrious  guests,  accepting  for  yourself  at  the  same 
time,  that  of  my  sincere  friendship." 

M.  Bresson  replied  immediately : 

"My  dear  Friend, 

"  The  princes  perfectly  understood  your  absence 
at  the  diplomatic  reception,  and  they  are  neither 
offended  nor  disturbed  by  it.  I  read  your  letter  to 
them ;  the  sentiments  it  expresses  are  highly  agreeable 
and  precious  to  them.  They  have  instructed  me  to 
convey  this  to  you.  You  have  left  personally  too 
many  friendly  reminiscences  in  France,  you  are  too 
highly  appreciated  by  the  King  and  his  august  family, 
not  to  convince  us  that  we  may  be  certain  of  their 
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reciprocity  on  your  part.  We  think  your  govern- 
ment exaggerates  the  consequences  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier;  we  believe  that  the 
clouds  which  have  arisen  between  us  will  disappear; 
but  we  respect  these  convictions  and  hope  they  will 
so  modify  themselves  as  to  permit  us  to  resume  our 
old  and  friendly  relations.  For  myself,  my  dear  friend, 
the  sincere  attachment  I  bear  you  will  receive  no  modi- 
fication." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  hastened  to  write  in  return : 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  obliging  letter, 
and  I  feel  deeply  sensible  of  what  their  Royal  High- 
nesses have  had  the  extreme  goodness  to  ask  you  to 
communicate  to  me.  My  position  here  is  most  painful 
and  unpleasant,  and  I  think  it  most  kind  of  you  to 
try  and  convince  me  that  the  difficulty  will  disappear. 
God  grant  it !  " 

At  Paris,  and  on  the  part  of  Lord  Normanby,  the 
report  was  similar  and  its  manifestation  more  official. 
On  the  9th  of  November,  1845,  he  wrote  thus : 

.  "  Sir, 

"  I  received  a  few  days  since  from  the  introducer 
of  the  ambassadors,  a  notification  that  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  would  receive 
the  diplomatic  body  at  the  Tuileries  on  Saturday  last, 
the  7th  of  this  month. 

"  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  I 
expressed  my  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  me 
from  avaiUng  myself  of  that  opportunity  of  presenting 
my  respects  to  her  Royal  Highness. 
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"  My  first  impression  was  necessarily  to  respond 
with  eagerness  to  the  invitation  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
to  mark  the  respect  I  entertain  for  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  France.  But  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion which  her  Majesty's  government  has  thought  it 
their  duty  to  assume  with  reference  to  the  marriage, 
of  which  this  ceremony  seemed  to  be  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate celebration,  compelled  me  to  examine  whether 
I  could,  as  representative  of  my  sovereign,  separate 
the  voluntary  tribute  of  my  profound  personal  respect 
for  her  Royal  Highness,  in  quality  of  a  French  prin- 
cess, and  towards  her  illustrious  husband,  from  that 
which  could  not  fail  to  appear  in  the  <eyes  of  the 
world,  at  this  moment,  as  a  direct  evidence  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  subject  itself. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  my  presence,  on  an  occasion 
which  assumes  such  a  character,  would  scarcely  agree 
with  the  line  of  conduct  decidedly  adopted  by  her 
Majesty's  government,  with  the  language  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  hold  in  consequence  to  your  Excellency, 
and  with  the  energetic  protestation  I  received  orders 
to  lay  before  your  Excellency,  against  the  political 
consequences  to  which  this  event  might  give  birth. 

"  The  last  proof  of  this  view,  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  which  I  have  recently  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  your  Excellency,  should  be 
at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  the 
French.  I  also  hope  that,  if  I  was  not  present  at 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  ceremony  of  congratula- 
tion, my  absence,  at  such  a  moment,  will  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  want,  on  my  part,  of  what  I  shall 
always  owe  to  his  Majesty  and  all  his  royal  family. 
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"  Allow  me  to  take  this  occasion  of  reminding  you 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  being  absent  at  the 
epoch  of  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  their  Royal  Highnesses. 
I  therefore  request  your  Excellency  to  mention,  at 
a  fitting  moment,  my  hope  that  the  princes,  as  also 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  will 
allow  me  shortly  to  have  the  honour  of  presenting  my 
respects  to  them." 

I  did  at  once  what  Lord  Normanby  wished,  and  the 
"  Moniteur  "  of  the  next  day  but  one,  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, contained  this  paragraph :  "  Yesterday,  his 
Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Ambassador 
from  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was  re- 
ceived successively,  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  by 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  to  whom  he 
had  not  previously  been  presented." 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  vexations  of  a  personal  in- 
cident added  to  those  of  Lord  Normanby's  political 
situation.  One  of  the  despatches  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  his  interview  with  me 
on  the  double  Spanish  marriage,  and  of  what  I  said  of 
that  account  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  led,  on  both 
sides,  to  recriminations  and  contradictions  which  ren- 
dered our  individual  intercourse  difficult.  I  main- 
tained what  I  had  said.  Lord  Palmerston  supported 
his  ambassador.  The  disagreement  soon  became 
public.  An  invitation  which  came  to  me  at  this 
precise  moment  from  the  English  embassy,  through 
a   mistake  {meprise)^   which    Lord    Normanby,  who 
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understood  French  imperfectly,  called  the  contempt 
{mepris)  of  his  secretary,  added  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  situation  the  annoyance  of  drawing-room 
comments  and  manifestations.  We  could  scarcely 
meet  or  speak  to  each  other.  Lord  Normanby 
called  on  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Count  Apponyi, 
told  him  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take,  with  me, 
the  initiative  in  reconciliation,  and  begged  him  to 
intervene,  and  bring  this  difficulty  to  a  close,  and,  as 
far  as  pubhc  business  required,  to  re-establish  friendly 
communication  between  us.  Count  Apponyi  ac- 
quainted me  with  this  step  and  with  the  regret  Lord 
Normanby  had  expressed  to  him  in  reference  to  the 
withdrawn  invitation  of  which  so  much  had  been  said. 
I  expressed  my  readiness  to  accept  the  satisfaction 
thus  offered,  and  to  declare,  on  my  part,  that  in  my 
speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,^  I  had  no 
intention  of  inculpating  the  good  faith,  sincerity,  or 
veracity,  of  the  ambassador.  These  preliminaries 
settled,  Lord  Normanby  and  I  met,  at  an  appointed 
hour,  at  the  Austrian  ambassador's  residence;  we 
mutually  extended  our  hands,  and  our  diplomatic 
relations  resumed  their  natural  course. 

Yoltaire  relates  that  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
where  the  regiment  of  French  guards  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  the  English  column  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  a  captain  in  the  English  guards,  advanced, 
calling  out,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  French  guards,  hre ! " 
To    which    the    Count    d'Auteroche,   lieutenant    in 

*  Of  the  5tli  of  February,  1847.     Collection  of  my  Political  Speeches, 
vol.  V.  p.  370. 
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the  French  guards,  replied,'  "  Enghsh  gentlemen.,  we 
never  fire  first;  fire  yourselves.'"  In  all  human 
contests,  in  diplomacy  as  in  war,  courtesy  is  noble 
and  captivating,  and  in  1846  the  two  Enghsh  diplo- 
matists, at  Madrid  and  Paris,  performed  an  act  of 
courtesy  in  the  language  they  held,  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  remain  personally  on 
good  terms  with  us,  while  politically  they  opposed  us 
with  ardour.  But  either  I  strongly  deceive  myself 
or  their  attitude  expressed  something  more  than 
courtesy.  They  had,  in  their  hearts,  without  ac- 
knowledging it,  the  sentiment  that  the  apprehensions 
of  their  government  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  were  extreme  and  its 
words  too  aggressive ;  there  was  no  ground  for  such 
alarm,  no  propriety  in  so  much  clamour;  and  the 
less  so  that  no  hostile  act  or  threatening  measure  ac- 
companied this  clamour  and  alarm.  The  situation, 
although  so  animated,  remained  inert  and  sterile; 
not  only  Lord  Normanby  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
but  the  English  cabinet  itself  evinced  an  anxiety 
to  bring  it  to  a  close.  They  were  right  in  this 
last  disposition;  all  that  has  passed  since  1846  has 
shown  that  their  displeasure  and  apprehension  were 
ill-founded;  none  of  the  consequences  that  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  agents  predicted,  with  regard  to 
the  Spanish  marriages,  have  been  reahzed.  The  in- 
dependence of  Spain  has  remained  intact:  she  has 
neither  fallen  a  prey  to  civil  war  or  the  ambition  of 
her  neighbours.  The  revolutionary  tempest  which, 
in  Paris  and  Naples,  overthrew  the  house  of  Bourbon 

*  Age  of  Louis  XV.  p.  136,  edit.  Beuchot. 
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has  not  reached  Spain;  the  decendants  of  Philip  V. 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  disputed  throne ;  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  who  would  have 
continued  to  live  peaceably  in  Paris  with  King  Louis- 
Philippe,  had  he  continued  to  reign,  hve  in  peace  at 
Seville,  near  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  children. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Orleans  ejected  by  the 
hurricane  from  their  country  have  found  in  Spain, 
with  the  Queen  and  her  government,  the  sympathetic 
welcome  which  their  name  gave  them  the  right  to 
expect,  without  any  detriment  to  the  relations  of 
Spain  with  the  new  governments  of  France,  RepubHc 
and  Empire.  Spain  is  still  suffering  under  many 
trials  and  calamities;  but  they  all  apply  to  the 
internal  state  of  the  country,  not  in  any  degree  to  the 
two  marriages  contracted  twenty  years  since  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Infanta.  Pohticians  as  often  deceive 
themselves  on  the  evils  they  dread,  as  on  the  success 
they  promise  themselves,  and  time  teaches  lessons,  the 
vexations  of  which  would  be  spared  them  by  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  the  facts  and  men  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  events  have  taken  place. 
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His  first  words,  his  first  acts  opened  to  the  Roman 
and  Catholic  future  the  most  varied  hopes.  At  every 
step  of  the  new  pontifi"  in  his  new  path,  every  time 
he  appeared  in  public,  the  people  received  and  hailed 
him  with  the  most  expansive  testimonies  of  satisfac- 
tion and  gratitude  :  Coragio^  Santo  Padre  I  they 
shouted  with  one  voice.  And  to  the  popular  cry  of 
Rome  were  soon  joined  the  parliamentary  acclamations 
of  Europe.  Courage^  Holy  Father!  exclaimed  also 
M.  Thiers  from  the  French  tribune.^ 

Between  1846  and  1866  what  a  contrast!  what 
mistakes,  trials,  prospects,  since  1848,  for  this  pontiff 
so  recently  celebrated !  He  has  already  been  once 
driven  from  Rome;  will  this  happen  to  him  again? 
If  he  remains  at  Rome,  what  will  be  his  title  and 
position  ?  will  he  be,  as  was  once  hoped,  the  person  to 
reconcile  the  papacy  with  modern  society,  or  the  de- 
positary in  whose  hands  will  perish  its  double  charac- 
ter and  power?  what  questions  and  chances  in  the 
place  of  so  many  and  such  hopes  ! 

What  has  Pius  IX.  done  that  his  position  should 
have  undergone  this  lamentable  change?  what  share 
has  he  himself  had  in  his  sad  destiny? 

There  are  two  epochs  in  this  tragical  history,  and 
between  these  two  epochs  an  abyss. 

The  spirit,  I  will  not  say  of  reform,  but  of  modera- 
tion and  conciliation  had  presided  at  the  election  of 
Pius  IX.  The  dominant  sentiment  in  the  conclave 
was  that  it  was  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  relax 
and  animate  the  too  rigid  and  strict  policy  of  Gregory 
XVI.  and  give  some  encouragement  to  the  wishes  of 

'  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Sitting  of  the  4th  of  February,  1847. 
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the  public.  There  was  also  a  desire  to  perform  an  act  of 
Roman  and  Italian  independence;  "let  us  have  neither 
a  monk  nor  a  foreigner,"  they  said.  These  dispositions 
determined  the  rapidity  of  the  election :  the  conclave 
lasted  only  three  days.  "All  the  world  congratulates  us 
on  a  choice  conformable  with  our  views;"  thus  wrote 
M.  Rossi  to  me  on  the  17th  of  June,  1846 :  "  I  entertain, 
in  fact,  good  hopes.  My  first  interview  with  the  Pope 
could  not  have  been  more  cordial  and  affecting.  It 
had  deeply  impressed  the  public  who  were  witnesses  of 
it.  Evidently  the  Holy  Father  desired  and  expected  it. 
I  said  to  him,  on  retiring,  that  I  hoped  soon  to  have 
the  honour  of  presenting  to  him  my  credentials  as 
ambassador.  He  replied  with  emotion,  '  I  shall  re- 
ceive them  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.' 

"I  must  add,  however,  that  I  am  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  as  he  did  not  reside  in  Rome ;  but  I 
hear  him  extremely  well  spoken  of.  He  is  very  pious ; 
but,  a  laic  up  to  thirty,  his  education  was  superin- 
tended by  priests.  He  belongs  to  a  school  of  theology 
well  known  in  Rome,  and  which  combines  much  rehgion 
with  elevated  ideas  and  sentiments  of  toleration.  He  is 
greatly  liked  in  the  Legations  and  famed  for  his  charity. 
He  has  a  brother,  much  compromised  in  the  affairs  of 
1831.  Non  ignara  mali,  &c.  He  has  not  yet  ap- 
pointed his  ministers.     We  shall  see." 

This  first  opinion  of  M.  Rossi  on  the  newly  elected 
pontiff  gave  us  confidence.  At  the  moment  when  the 
conclave  was  about  to  assemble,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
I  had  written  thus  to  him :  "  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
by  giving  you  precise  instructions  on  what  you  must 
know  better  than  I.     Do  all  that  you  think  necessary. 
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Use  all  means  that  appear  to  you  advisable.  Our 
object,  interest,  and  policy  are  perfectly  known  to 
you.  Let  them  give  us  an  independent,  believing,  and 
intelligent  Pope.  Of  Italian  nationality,  of  Catholic 
faith,  with  a  candid  mind,  and  a  little  good  will  to- 
wards us — this  is  what  we  want.  I  hope  it  will  be 
found.  I  am  sure  it  is  there  if  you  seek  for  it.  We 
have  not  at  present,  with  regard  to  particular  names, 
any  prejudice  or  preference.  It  remains  with  you  to 
direct,  should  occasion  require,  our  right  of  exclusion, 
as  all  other  points.  Keep  me  fully  informed  on  the 
progress  of  affairs,  and  as  promptly  as  you  can." 

The  first  act  of  Pius  IX.,  the  amnesty  proclaimed 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1846,  responded  to  the  public 
sentiment;  it  was  broad,  sincere,  and  full  of  emotion. 
I  wrote  to  M.  Rossi  on  the  5th  of  August,  1846: 
"  The  impression  which  this  act  has  produced  every- 
where, and  particularly  in  France,  is  excellent.  Not 
only  do  they  praise  the  pontiff  who  has  known  how, 
at  his  first  start,  to  accomplish  such  a  great  ])enefit, 
but  they  foresee,  in  this  measure  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  adopted,  the  general  character  of  an 
entire  government  and  reign.  To  the  Pope  himself 
people  attribute  all  the  honour  and  the  merit.  People 
are  disposed  to  see  in  it  the  prelude  and  pledge  of 
other  acts,  which  on  other  matters  will  also  give 
public  opinion  its  just  share,  without  weakening  au- 
thority. And  sensible  and  well  intentioned  men  feel 
profound  joy  when  they  see  a  power  which  has  so  long 
led  the  van  of  Christian  civilization  show  itself  still 
disposed  to  accomplish  that  august  mission  and  to 
consecrate,    while   pacifying  and   moderating   it,    all 
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that  is  reasonable  and  legitimate  in  the  state  and 
progress  of  modern  society."  Cardinal  Gizzi,  looked 
upon  as  an  enlightened  man,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  in  place  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini :  "  He  is 
at  his  post,"  M.  Rossi  wrote,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1846;  "he  seems  to  me  well  meaning,  and  of  a  cool 
and  practical  temperament.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  he  is  already  frightened  lest  the  Pope  and 
his  minister  should  be  arrested.  The  Holy  Father 
has  been  told  that  Cardinal  Gizzi  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  liberals,  that  the  interest  of  the  holy  see 
and  of  religion  would  be  compromised.  It  is  said 
that  the  Pope  and  minister,  the  latter  especially,  are 
shaken.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Pope  to  induce 
me  to  anticipate  this ;  the  language  of  Gizzi,  I  admit, 
might  equally  express  prudence  or  fear.  However 
that  may  be,  your  despatch  of  the  5th  arrived  very 
apropos.  It  is  excellent.  After  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  amnesty,  to  go  back  to  the  other  side, 
would  provoke  the  most  violent  agitation.  Let  us 
hope  that  good  sense  will  prevail." 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1846,  the  festival  of  St. 
Louis  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  in  the  French  church, 
with  an  unusual  concourse  of  cardinals.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  Pope  came  there,  according  to  custom,  and 
was  remarkably  gracious  to  the  ambassador.  M.  Rossi 
went  the  next  day  to  thank  him :  "  I  am  the  more 
glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  Pope,  "  as  I  have  a  favour 
to  ask.  I  am  most  anxious  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  I  can, 
the  wants  of  my  people,  whose  chief  wealth  consists 
in  agricultural  produce.  I  hope  you  will  aid  me  in 
requesting  your  government  to  gi'ant  to  the  pontifical 
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vessels  laden  with  com  the  treatment  of  friendl^i? 
tions."    "  I  understood,"  M.  Eossi  wrote  to  me,  "  that 
this  was  a  quiproquo^  proceeding  from  his  little  know- 
ledge of  our  laws.     I  replied  that  his  Holiness  would 
always  find  me  most  anxious  to  conform  to  his  wishes, 
but  that  before  writing,  I  asked  permission  to  throw 
light  on  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  it.       He  thanked   me,    and  added, 
smiling,  that  he  knew  by  my  writings,  that  on  speak- 
ing to  me  of  those  matters  in  a  sense  favourable  to 
liberty  of  exchange,  I  should  not  place  the  ambassador 
in  opposition  to  the  political  economist.     He  then  said 
that  the  constant  object  of  his  efibrts  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  his  states, 
and  indicating  some  of  his  ideas,  as  if  to  elicit  my 
opinion,  he  added :  '  This  is  what  I  can  and  ought  to 
do.     A  pope  has  no  business  to  plunge  into  Utopian 
schemes.    Would  you  believe  it,  there  are  people  who 
can  speak  of  an  Italian  league,   of  which  the  Pope 
would  be  the  head  ?  As  if  such  a  thing  were  possible ! 
Those  are  chimeras.' — 'Also,'  I  replied,  'your  Holi- 
ness has  other  matters  with  which  to  employ  yourself. 
You  have  traced  the  route  you  have  to  follow,  and 
better  results  will  ensue ;  the  end  of  abuses,  which  I 
fear  are  numerous,  and  the  introduction  to  regularity 
and  order,  such,  I  think,  is  the  wish  of  your  Holi- 
ness.'— 'You  are  right;  such  is  my  full  intention.     I 
must,  in  the  first  place,  re-establish  our  finances;  but 
I  require  a  little  time.' — 'No  one  expects  from  your 
Holiness  precipitate  measures;  the  essential  point  is 
to  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  in  active  operation. 
The  confidence  of  the   public   is  entirely  attained; 
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they  will  wait  with  gratitude  and  respect ;  all  the  in- 
formation I  have  gathered  proves  this.' — '  I  am  much 
pleased  with  what  you  tell  me.  Observe :  the  Swiss 
guards  are  unpopular  and  expensive ;  but  can  I  dis- 
charge them  at  this  moment  ? ' — '  For  that  also  time  is 
necessary ;  we  cannot  deprive  ourselves  of  a  force  be- 
fore organizing  another  to  replace  it.' — 'I  shall  think 
of  this;  but,  for  the  present,  I  must  fix  my  attention 
on  our  finances.' — '  Yes,  your  Holiness,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  concealed  in  the  country  are  such  as 
will  not  miss  the  goal.  But  since  your  Holiness  has 
honoured  me  with  this  interview,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  reminding  you  of  what  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  than  I  am :  the  produce  of  imposts,  of  the  same  im- 
posts, will  be  increased  in  a  surprising  manner  by  the 
return  of  confidence  and  public  activity.  Confidence 
will  again  become  active  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  your 
Holiness  wages  an  incessant  war  against  abuses,  and 
that  you  wish  to  reform,  at  once,  administrations  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  particular  administration  of  jus- 
tice.'— 'Oh  !  assure  yourself  that  as  soon  as  an  abuse 
is  proved  I  shall  make  an  example — two  or  three 
examples  will  correct  hundreds  of  officials.  As  re- 
gards justice  also,  I  believe  you  are  right,  and  there 
are  many  complications  and  delays  in  our  criminal 
proceedings.'  He  then  put  forward  some  ideas,  but 
as  they  did  not  appear  to  me  sufficiently  mature,  and 
the  discussion  would  have  been  long  and  delicate,  I 
preferred  not  entering  on  them  at  that  moment,  and  I 
took  refuge  in  generalities,  by  saying  that  the  Holy 
Father  would  not  want  occasions  for  applying  his 
ardent  love  of  improvement ;  not  wishing,  however,  to 
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end  the  conversation  without  a  word  on  spiritual  affairs, 
I  said  that,  encouraged  by  the  goodness  of  the  Holy 
Father,  I  would  return  confidence  for  confidence. 
Here  is  my  apologue.  I  told  him  that  the  new  mi- 
nister of  Prussia,  M.  d'Usedom,  with  whom  I  am  on 
very  good  terms,  having  called  on  me  at  Frascati,  we 
had  spoken  much  of  his  Holiness,  and  of  the  acts  of  the 
new  pontificate ;  and  that  after  applauding  all  the  good 
the  Holy  Father  had  already  accomplished  in  temporal 
order,  my  interlocutor  asked  what  I  thought  of  his 
bent  on  spiritual  affairs ;  to  which,  I  said  to  the  Pope, 
I  replied,  smiling,  '  Your  Excellency,  who  comes  from 
the  country  of  philosophy,  knows  better  than  I  do 
the  unity  of  human  reason,  and,  when  it  views  with 
wisdom  and  prudence  one  order  of  ideas,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  treat  with  imprudence 
and  folly  another  order.  For  myself,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  other  governments  will  find  nothing  but 
satisfaction  in  the  direction  which  Pius  IX.  will  give 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.' — '  I  thank  your  Excel- 
lency,' said  the  Pope ;  '  you  have  done  me  justice ; 
I  seek  only  harmony  and  peace.  But  you  know  there 
are  limits  that  we  cannot  exceed.' — '  That  is  precisely 
what  I  remarked  to  the  Prussian  minister.  For  us,  I 
said,  who  are  Catholics,  we  are  certain  of  never  asking 
anything  which  could  wound  the  conscience  of  the 
Pope;  as  to  you  heretics,  I  added,  smiling,  the  case 
might  be  different.' — The  Pope  laughed,  and  asked 
eagerly  what  M.  d'Usedom  said  in  reply. — '  He  replied 
with  the  best  possible  grace,  that  they  also  knew  what 
they  ought  to  respect  in  their  negotiations  with  Rome, 
and  there  was  no  cause  for  disquietude  on  that  point. 
In  that  case,  I  observed  to  him,  be  assured  you  will 
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meet  here  the  reception  you  desire.'  The  Pope 
thanked  me  again  for  the  confidence  I  sought  to  in- 
spire, and  repeated  that  my  expectations  should  not 
be  falsified.  I  then  asked  a  favour  for  a  French  priest, 
which  he  granted  with  the  most  gracious  readiness, 
and  the  interview  terminated." 

In  this  spontaneous  conversation,  the  Pope  touched 
on  everything,  on  the  temporal  and  spiritual  afikirs  of 
the  Holy  See,  on  the  chance  of  his  presiding  over  an 
Italian  league,  and  on  his  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
his  Swiss  guard  and  a  civic  guard,  on  finances  and  com- 
merce, on  administrative  abuses  and  judicial  reforms. 
Two  days  after,  Cardinal  Gizzi  communicated  to  M. 
Rossi  a  circular  he  had  just  addressed  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  devoted 
to  the  education  of  poor  young  people,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  popular  instruction.  Evidently  the  spirit  of 
Pius  IX.  was  in  motion  on  all  subjects,  investigated 
all  questions,  glanced  into  all  paths  of  reform,  at  one 
time  with  natural  confidence,  at  another  with  a  little 
oflSicial  uneasiness ;  and  while  he  thus  manifested  his 
sympathy  with  the  desires  of  his  people  and  the  age, 
he  displayed,  towards  the  French  government  and 
its  representative  at  Rome,  a  communicative  dispo- 
sition which  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  reforming 
tendencies. 

But  between  intention  and  action  the  distance  is 
great  and  the  route  difficult ;  the  Pope  soon  encoun- 
tered obstacles,  and  M.  Rossi  had  to  deplore  delays : 
"  The  contest  recommences,"  he  wrote  to  me  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1846,  "between  old  and  young  Italy; 
the  old  party  accuses  the  young  one  of  ruining  the 
country  through  their  weaknesses Too  much 
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6lo^vness  on  the  part  of  the  government  irritates  one 
side,  encourages  the  other,  and  renders  the  situation 
difficult.  I  have  said  this  bluntly  to  the  Pope.  He 
seems  to  have  comprehended  it ;  but  the  idea  of  acting 
without  displeasing  anyone  is  a  chimera  of  which  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  divest  himself.  ....  Intentions 
and  views  are  always  excellent;  I  wish  I  could  be 
certain  that  positive  information  and  courage  will  not 

be  in  default What  they  propose  to  do  is  good 

and  will  suffice  if  done  promptly  and  decidedly ;  but 
they  do  not  here  know  how  to  value  the  good  they 
accomplish;  they  like  to  do  it  by  stealth,  and  they 
thus  lose  the  principal  efi*ect — the  effect  of  opinion. 
Cardinal  Gizzi  cannot  disembarrass  himself,  in  his 
actions,  of  those  superannuated  forms  which,  at  the 
present  day,  are  ridiculous;  he  suppressed  two  cor- 
rupt tribunals  by  an  extremely  confused  circular  of 

four   pages They   meddle   with   everything ; 

they  decide  in  petto  ;  they  persevere  in  restrictions, 
but  they  fail  to  act.  This  is  not  the  ideal  of  govern- 
ment; it  is  government  in  the  state  of  idea 

The  Pope's  popularity  is  undiminished.  I  only  fear 
lest  he  should  abuse  it,  believing  that  he  may  slumber 

on  it  as  on  a  bed  of  roses The  country  waits, 

but  with  decided  impatience.  The  fete  given  to  the 
Pope  on  New  Year's-day  passed  off  with  perfect  order, 
but  perfect  only  as  an  organized  affair.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
the  movement  of  minds  increases  rapidly ;  writings, 
journals  multiply ;  meetings  and  assemblies  also,  and 
they  begin  to  organize  themselves.  Law  is  respected, 
but  the  blood  begins  to  circulate  rapidly  in  that  body 
which,  a  year  ago,  was  calm  and  cold  as  a  corpse.  .  .  . 
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The  people  and  their  leaders  have  the  capability  and 

readiness  which   the   government  wants The 

moderate  and  liberal  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
radicals  on  the  other,  organize  themselves;  and  in 
presence  of  a  government  which  neither  knows  how 
to  frame  anything  nor  carry  through  anything,  the 
two  parties  make  common  cause.  They  would  sepa- 
rate, and  the  radical  party  would  only  have  been  a 
powerless  attempt,  if  the  government,  by  open  and 
prompt  measures,  had  known  how  to  rally  the  mode- 
rates, and  convert  them  into  zealous  and  satisfied 
conservatives.  Much,  time  has  been  lost,  and  what 
would  have  sufficed  some  months  ago,  will  be  insuf- 
ficient now.  But  they  would  still  be  in  time  if  the 
Pope  would  call  to  his  aid  an  active,  loyal,  intelli- 
gent, energetic  government.  Cardinal  Gizzi  retires, 
and  it  is  not  yet  known  who  will  be  his  successor. 
They  say  that  Cardinal  Ferretti,  who  is  expected 
daily,  makes  objections."  ^ 

Two  things  were  wanting  to  the  court  of  Rome 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  government  as  completely 
and  promptly  as  the  occasion  required — experience 
and  boldness.  Contrary  to  its  ancient  and  powerful 
history,  this  court,  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  during  the  eighteenth,  had  shown  itself 
more  intent  on  existing  than  acting,  more  skilful  in 
eluding  the  dangers  or  necessities  of  the  situation 
than  in  satisfj^ing  them.  Almost  entirely  occupied 
in  keeping  beyond  the  great  current  of  European 

1  M.  Rossi  to  me,  the  28tli  June  and  18th  December.  1846 ;  8th  and 
18th  January,  8th  February,  8th,  18th  and  20th  April,  8th  and  20th 
June,  8th  and  13th  July,  1847. 
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civilization,  it  had  become  timid  and  enslaved  by  rou- 
tine. For  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempests, 
and  under  the  shocks  of  the  French  revolution,  it  had 
recovered  through  the  virtue  of  Pius  YI.  and  Pius 
VII.  and  the  talent  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  some 
features  of  its  intelhgent  grandeur;  the  Concordat  of 
1801,  and  the  invincible  resistance  of  the  dethroned 
pope  to  the  all-powerful  despot  he  had  consecrated, 
were  great  facts  and  great  examples ;  but  in  the  bosom 
of  the  deceitful  security  inspired  by  the  European  and 
French  restoration,  the  court  of  Rome  fell  back  into 
its  old  course  of  alternate  action  and  inaction ;  because, 
no  longer  in  actual  conflict  with  the  revolutionary 
torrent,  it  forgot  that  it  was  confronted  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  progress  which,  in  spite  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  of  the  congresses,  conspiracies,  or  frustrated 
revolutions,  prevailed  more  and  more  in  Europe. 
Laical  preponderance,  general  publicity,  continued 
discussion,  industrial,  commercial,  intellectual  and  in- 
ternational activity — all  that  system,  equally  power- 
ful and  novel,  Rome  ignored  as  much  as  she  dreaded ; 
she  had  neither  been  taught  to  live  in  contact  with  or 
tolerate  it,  or  even  to  comprehend  or  speak  to  it  in 
language  analogous  to  the  new  bent  of  minds,  and 
calculated  to  act  upon  them ;  it  remained  stationaiy 
and  unacquainted  with  the  modem  public  in  its 
phrases  even  more  than  in  its  principles.  From  this 
state  of  isolation  and  sloth  Pius  IX.  endeavoured  to 
rescue  the  papacy. 

But  if  he  had  only  had  to  interest  himself  in  Ro- 
man affairs,  and  questions  temporal  and  spiritual,  al- 
though very  great,  these  difficulties  did  not  exceed 
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his  power.  But  it  soon  appeared,  and  the  Pope  re- 
cognized the  fact,  that  he  was  in  contact  with  inte- 
rests and  problems  much  more  vast  and  beyond  his 
reach ;  it  became  evident  that  it  was  not  only  the  in- 
ternal system  of  the  Roman  states  which  were  in 
question,  but  the  territorial  and  political  fate  of  Italy. 
The  Austrian  rule  weighed  still  on  all  the  Italian  states, 
in  every  quarter  the  support  of  the  stationary  party 
and  more  and  more  opposed  to  the  public  sentiment. 
The  idea  of  national  unity,  monarchical  or  repubhcan, 
appeared  and  ascended  on  the  horizon.  Scarcely  en- 
tered on  the  career  of  Roman  reforms,  Pius  IX.  saw 
opening  before  him  the  perspective  of  Italian  wars 
and  revolutions. 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  for  him  a  great  source  of 
uneasiness,  but  also  a  powerful  motive  for  quickly  set- 
tling questions  of  reform  in  his  own  states,  and  of 
thus  placing  himself,  after  setting  the  example,  in  a 
position  to  mark  their  limits.  I  wrote  to  M.  Rossi 
as  follows :  "  Say  clearly,  and  wherever  it  is  necessary, 
what  we  are,  abroad  and  at  home,  in  Italy  as  else- 
where. We  are  decided  conservatives.  This  is  the 
first  and  natural  mission  of  governments.  We  are 
conservatives  the  more  decidedly  because,  at  home,  we 
have  succeeded  to  a  series  of  revolutions,  and  feel  our- 
selves specially  charged  with  the  re-establishment  of 
order,  durability,  respect  for  laws,  powers,  principles, 
traditions,  all  that  secures  the  long  and  regular  life  of 
societies.  But  while  we  are  thus  determined  in  our 
conservatism,  we  are  equally  resolved  that  it  shall  be 
rational  and  intelligent.  Now,  we  think  it  a  neces- 
sity and  duty  for  the  most  conservative  governments 
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to  recognize  and  accomplish  without  hesitation  tlie 
changes  demanded  by  the  social  wants  springing  from 
the  new  state  of  facts  and  minds,  and  which  could 
not  be  refused  without  bringing  on,  between  society 
and  government,  and  in  the  bosom  of  society  itself, 
first  a  profound  difficulty,  next  a  continued  strife, 
and  sooner  or  later  a  most  perilous  explosion.  The 
pontifical  government,  while  regulating  its  conduct 
mth  the  necessary  prudence,  wUl,  we  are  convinced, 
be  careful  also  to  encourage  and  take  advantage  of 
the  first  strongly-animated  and  favourable  public  im- 
pression excited  by  its  first  acts.  The  wishes  of  a 
long-sufi\3ring  population  are,  in  many  respects,  chi- 
merical, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  them; 
but  it  ought  also  to  be  foreseen  that  unless  real, 
effective,  gradual  ameliorations  are  not  seriously  com- 
menced, public  opinion  would  get  tired,  and  confiding 
as  it  is  to-day,  would  become  suspicious  and  exacting, 
in  proportion  to  its  disappointment.  To  estimate  with 
a  penetrating  eye  the  limit  which,  in  matters  of  change 
and  progress,  separates  necessity  from  chimera,  the 
practicable  from  the  impossible,  the  salutary  from  the 
dangerous ;  to  place  a  firm  hand  on  that  limit,  and  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  public  mind  that  it  will  not 
be  exceeded — such  clear  perception  forms,  and  such 
tokens  distinguish  the  real  and  commanding  heads  of 
government,  men  in  whom  we  recognize,  as  M.  Royer- 
Collard  said  over  the  grave  of  Casimir  Perier,  '  those 
sublime  instincts  which  constitute  the  divine  portion 
of  the  art  of  government.'  This  is  evidently  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Pope,  and  I  hoj^e  he  may 
prove  successful,  for  he  appears  to  me  endowed  with 
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the  instincts  which  Providence  only  bestows  on  those 
appointed  to  such  a  mission.  He  may  reckon  on  our 
full  support.  We  shall  do  all  that  depends  on  us, 
and  all  that  he  can  desire  to  second  him  in  his  task." 
The  arrival  at  Rome  of  Cardinal  Ferretti,  the  new 
secretary  of  state  sent  for  to  replace  Cardinal  Gizzi,  and 
the  private  friend  of  the  Pope,  was  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance for  the  more  complete  and  active  policy  we 
were  recommending.  "  He  has  not  a  great  mind," 
M.  Rossi  wrote  to  me,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1847,  "  but 
he  has  CQurage  and  devotion;  he  might  be  to  Pius  IX. 
a  sort  of  Casimir  Perier.  I  think  he  will  listen  to  us ; 
he  has  said  so  to  me,  frankly,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to 
feign ;  he  has  the  contrary  fault.  Moreover,  the  Pope 
said,  a  few  evenings  since,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that 
after  all,  it  was  on  France  that  he  must  rely,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  the  King  and 
his  ambassador  :  '  Nevertheless,'  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  '  I  may  have  to  ask  a  service  from  them,  and  I 
fear  lest  it  should  be  considered  indiscreet ;  neither 
would  I  like  a  refusal,'  He  then  told  him  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  a  few  thousand  muskets  for  his 
civic  guard  ;  that,  in  truth,  he  could  get  them  from 
Naples,  Turin,  or  Austria,  but  he  scarcely  desired 
that ;  it  might  give  rise  to  various  and  absurd  com- 
ments, all  which  he  should  avoid  by  obtaining  them 
from  France.  And  then,  he  said,  '  As  I  am  not  in 
funds,  I  am  convinced  the  French  government  would 
give  me  a  little  time  in  the  payment.'  He  asked  my 
friend  to  whom  he  said  this,  to  sound  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  replied  that,  in  fact,  I  knew  nothing  of  these 
sort  of  affairs,  but  that  the  Pope  might  assure  himself  of 
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two  things — the  one,  that  the  ambassador,  at  the  re 
quest  of  the  Holy  Father,  would  write  urgently  and 
zealously  ;  the  other,  that  unless  under  some  impossi- 
bility unknown  to  me,  the  King's  government  would 
be  happy  to  second  the  views  of  the  Pope.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  a  question  of  some  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand muskets,  and  for  the  payment  a  few  months' 
credit.  I  think,  if  the  matter  is  practicable,  it  would 
be  decisive  for  us  here.  I  need  not  tell  you  more, 
you  understand  all.  I  know  not  whether  the  Pope 
will  name  it  to  me  to-morrow." 

M.  Rossi  waited  on  the  Pope  the  next  day,  and  the 
audience  took  place  in  the  midst  of  serious  news. 
Much  interested  in  the  Italian  movement,  Prince 
Metternich  had  said  to  the  Papal  nuncio  at  Vienna, 
that  Austria  would  not  interfere  unless  called  for,  but 
that  others  might ;  that  she  should,  therefore,  take  im- 
mediate precautions  for  the  defence  of  her  interests  in 
Italy ;  that  the  least  she  could  do  would  be  to  send  a 
corps  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  her  frontier,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pontifical  States.  "  These  troops, 
in  whole  or  a  part,"  M.  Rossi  wrote  to  me,  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1847,  "  are  already  at  their  posts.  Piccarolo, 
OcchiobeUo,  Polesella,  and  other  little  towns,  are 
crowded  with  them.  The  garrison  of  the  citadel  of 
Ferrara  has  been  reinforced  to  such  an  amount  that 
the  Austrian  commandant  has  announced  to  the  Pon- 
tifical government  that  he  had  no  room  to  lodge  all  his 
troops  in  the  fort ;  and  for  that  reason,  or  under  that 
pretext,  he  requested  barracks  in  the  city  for  a  thou- 
sand men  and  twenty-five  ofiicers.  Here  they  sought 
for  (without  finding  it !)  a  copy  of  the  convention 
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arranged  with  Austria  on  the  subject  of  Ferrara.  I 
beheve  they  write  to-day  to  the  legate  of  Ferrara  to 
ascertain  whether  the  demand  is  conformable  with  the 
stipulations,  and  if  not,  to  protest  against  it.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  the  Austrians  establish  themselves  in 
the  town,  the  fact  will  be  regarded,  not  only  in  the 
Papal  States,  but  throughout  Italy,  as  an  invasion. 
What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  ?  Will  it 
be  despondency  or  irritation  ?  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide. As  to  the  Papal  States,  if  the  rest  of  Italy 
makes  no  stir,  partial  movements  seem  to  me  more  to 
be  apprehended  than  a  general  insurrection ;  for  the 
latter,  the  initiative  must  come  from  Rome,  and  the 
Pope,  by  his  moral  authority,  is  still  able  to  pre- 
vent it. 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday  morning.  He  was  then  un- 
acquainted with  the  demand  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mandant of  Ferrara;  at  least,  he  said  nothing  of  it 
to  me,  although  the  conversation  was  unrestrained. 
Speaking  of  the  culpable  folly  of  those  who  opposed 
his  reforms,  he  said :  '  I  have  made  them  understand 
how  blind  they  are  ;  if  they  bring  in  the  Austrians,  the 
French  must  come  also.  We  shall  enter  into  a  con- 
ference. England,  too,  will  have  her  word,  and  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  make,  under  the  ferule  (sforza) 
of  Europe,  more  changes  and  reforms  than  we  should 
carry  out,  acting  spontaneously  and  with  dignity.' 
I  told  him  plainly,  that  he  should  justify  his  reasoning 
by  immediate  and  decisive  acts ;  that  he  had  not  an 
hour  to  lose,  that  his  government  had  lost  itself,  that 
sanguinary  anarchy  might  burst  forth  from  one  mo- 
ment to  another,  that  undoubtedly  the  moral  influence 

Y    2 
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of  the  Pope  was  still  great,  but  that  he  ought  not 
to  trust  to  it;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  ought  in- 
stantly to  appoint  and  convoke  the  delegates  of  the^l 
provinces,  and,  on  the  other,  to  establish  a  regular 
ministry ;  that,  henceforth,  it  appeared  to  me  impos- 
sible not  to  include  in  it  at  least  two  lay  members ; 
that  this  would  alter  nothing  in  the  essence  of  the 
Pontifical  government,  as  in  certain  countries  it  was 
thought  nothing  strange  for  a  woman  to  be  an  empress 
or  a  queen,  although  no  one  would  accept  a  woman 
for  the  minister  of  war  or  finance.  I  added,  moreover, 
that  I  could  not  but  repeat  that  we  had  no  mea- 
sures to  dictate  to  him,  that  I  only  implored  him  not 
to  lose  the  time,  every  moment  of  which  was  precious 
for  the  dignity,  honour,  and  future  of  the  Holy  See ; 
and  then  I  acquainted  him  with  your  last  despatch. 
'  M.  Guizot  will  be  rather  uneasy,'  he  said. — '  He  is  not 
so,  yet,  Holy  Father ;  this  proves  that  I  have  been  in 
no  hurry  to  alarm  my  own  government.  But  I  ought 
not,  above  all  things,  to  betray  the  confidence  with 
which  the  King  honours  me,  and  I  cannot  lead  his 
government  into  error.  I  do  not  conceal  from  your 
Holiness  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  it, 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  state  of  things.' 

"  The  Pope  was  much  moved  by  the  despatch,  by 
the  King's  sentiments,  and  the  friendly  advice  of  his 
government ;  he  spoke  of  them  with  strong  feeling ; 
he  assured  me,  with  more  energy  and  resolution  in 
his  words  than  I  ever  observed  before,  that  there  were 
things  which  must  be  done  immediately  ;  amongst 
others,  the  two  I  had  pointed  out;  that  nothing  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  two  lay  members  into  the 
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ministry ;  that  it  even  had  precedents,  one  of  which 
was  in  his  own  family.  He  entered  into  other  prac- 
tical details  of  no  interest  for  you,  tending  to  prove 
that  he  comprehended  the  necessities  of  the  moment, 
and  the  instructions  which  the  King  and  his  govern- 
ment had  given  to  the  whole  world. 

"  He  then  spoke  to  me  of  the  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand muskets,  of  a  light  calibre,  which  he  wanted  for 
his  civic  guard,  and  asked  me  to  write  to  you,  confi- 
dentially and  unofficially,  to  ascertain  whether  you 
would  be  disposed  to  enter  into  a  little  arrangement 
with  him  for  this  supply.  He  is  most  anxious  to  make 
it  with  us;  a  refusal  would  seriously  grieve  him. 
Pray  send  me  a  decided  answer. 

"  Finally,  in  speaking  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
plot,  about  which  the  whole  city  is  occupied  and  so 
convinced  of  its  reality,  that  those  who  question  it  are 
considered  fools  or  accomplices,  the  Pope  said  to  me 
that  he  was  little  inclined  to  believe  in  such  machina- 
tions, but  that,  after  all,  it  was  essential  that  the  truth 
should  be  known,  and  he  had,  that  same  morning,  given 
the  order  to  commence  a  judicial  enquiry. — '  That,' 
I  replied,  '  will  put  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  arrests 
and  searches  which  dishonour  a  government,  and  are 
proofs  of  anarchy ;  to-day  they  arrest,  to-morrow  they 
may  massacre.'  He  agreed,  and  I  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  impressing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately regulating  the  action  of  the  civic  guard,  and 
of  subjecting  it,  in  every  respect,  to  the  civil  autho- 
rity. He  thanked  me,  and  said  he  would  give  instant 
attention  to  it.  In  short,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  Cardi- 
nal Ferretti  had  already  inspired  him  with  some  vigour. 
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"But  yesterday  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  a  scene, 
more  ridiculous  than  mischievous,  occurred  near 
Santo  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  A  certain  Minardi  was 
thought  to  be  discovered  there,  a  notorious  spy  of  the 
Gregorian  police,  and  held  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
agents  of  the  terrible  plot  which  has  turned  all  heads. 
They  chased  him  along  the  roofs  from  house  to  house. 
At  last,  they  persuaded  themselves  that  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  small  oratory  in  a  holy  place :  they  ran 
in  crowds  and  clamoured  for  him.  They  continued 
their  vociferating  for  several  hours ;  but  no  one  dared 
to  violate  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  At  ten 
o'clock  I  wished  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  and 
hear  with  my  own  ears  what  was  going  on.  I  was 
on  foot,  mixed  up  with  the  crowd;  it  was  quite  a 
farce.  There  were  a  few  hundred  persons,  a  third 
of  whom  were  women,  quiet  passengers,  priests,  and 
curiosity-hunters  Hke  myself.  If  the  government 
had  merely  sent  a  hundred  civic  guards,  quietly, 
though  armed,  with  a  magistrate  at  their  head,  simply 
saying,  '  Gentlemen,  retire  ! '  in  ten  minutes  the 
square  would  have  been  evacuated,  and  the  assembly 
dispersed.  Instead  of  that,  they  allowed  the  cries  to 
continue  for  hours,  and  at  last  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  shouters  that  the  man  was  not  there.  '  He  is 
there ;  we  have  seen  him ;  if  he  is  not,  open  the  door 
of  the  oratory.'  Authority  having  failed,  they  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  sending  Father  Ventura  to  preach 
to  the  people.  I  was  present.  It  was  a  comedy,  not  to 
be  seen  but  in  Rome.  First  a  sermon  in  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew.  They  ran,  they  listened,  they  applauded. 
'  Jesus  Christ  for  ever  !     The  Pope  for  ever !      The 
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people  of  Rome  for  ever !  Father  Ventura  for  ever ! 
But  we  must  have  the  man.'  Then  came  permission 
from  the  cardinal-vicar  for  the  entry  of  the  public 
force  into  the  sanctuary.  Finally,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
troops  and  a  vehicle  arrived.  It  was  understood  that 
Father  Ventura  was  to  take  the  man,  in  his  carriage, 
to  prison ;  the  people  might  be  satisfied  with  seeing  him 
and  hissing  him.  The  asylum  was  entered ;  the  breath- 
less crowd  watched  the  coming  forth.  Suddenly  Father 
Ventura  was  seen  climbing  on  I  know  not  what,  hold- 
ing forth  and  gesticulating.  I  caught  these  words :  '  I 
assure  you  he  is  not  there.' — '  Yes,  he  is.' — '  But  if  he 
were,  I  tell  you,  I  should  have  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
placed  him  in  the  carriage  with  me  to  take  him  to 
prison,  and  you  would  have  respected  him.' — '  Yes, 
yes,  but  he  is  there.' — '  What?  You  forget  that  I  am  a 
priest ;  would  a  priest  deceive  you,  and  utter  a  false- 
hood? ' — '  Ah !  ah !  The  rogue  has  escaped  by  the  back 
door ! '  Ventura  began  to  speak  again.  '  Long  live 
Father  Ventura ! ' — '  Well,  my  children,  let  us  go  away 
then,  and  accompany  me  home.'  They  did  so,  and 
good  night !  And  these  are  the  people  before  whom 
the  government  has  given  way.  I  have  wearied 
you  with  this  detail,  because  it  seems  to  me  charac- 
teristic, and  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  know 
things  as  they  really  are. 

"  Meanwhile,  there  was  despondency  yesterday  at 
the  Quirinal.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cardinal  Ferretti 
was  with  me  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  I  cheered 
him,  and  pointed  out  how  shameful  it  was  to  yield 
in  the  manner  they  were  doing;  that  they  were 
losing   themselves    in    embarrassments   which   were 
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scarcely  difficulties,  that  there  was  not  one  of  us  who, 
being  acquainted  witli  the  position  of  affairs  here 
for  fifteen  days,  would  not  restore  to  the  Pope  a 
State  perfectly  regulated.  He  went  to  re-assure  the 
Cardinal,  and  we  agreed  that  unless  he  sent  to  me  to 
go  myself  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  he  had  succeeded — that  they  would  act,  and  all 
would  be  well.  It  is  now  four  o'clock.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him.  I  conclude,  therefore,  something 
will  be  done,  and  I  send  off  my  letter." 

They  did  act  at  last.     In  the  midst  of  these  weak- 
nesses and  blunders,  in  spite  of  so  much  hesitation 
and  inexperience,  the  sincere  intentions  of  the  Pope, 
the  courage  of  Cardinal  Ferretti,  the  counsels  given 
by  M.  Rossi  with  equal  moderation  and  candour,  the 
persevering  support  of  the  French  government,  pro- 
duced their  fruits.    We  sent  to  the  Pope,  on  the  con- 
ditions  which    suited  him,  the  muskets  he  desired. 
The  civic  guard  was  organized.     A  decree  equally 
arranged  the  council  of  ministers,  settled  the  duties 
of  the  various  departments,  their  special  actions  and 
combined  deliberations.  The  Roman  budget  for  1846 
was   published.     Another   decree   gave   the    city  of 
Rome    an   effective    municipal   establishment.     The 
press,  without  being  liberated  from  the  censorship, 
obtained  more  practical  freedom,  and  some  guarantees 
against  secret  and  administrative  absolutism.     Ame- 
liorations in   material  or  purely  moral  order  were 
added   to   these   political  advances.     Railways  were 
decreed;  the  table  of  Custom-house  duties  liberally 
modified.     The  University  of  Bologna  was  restored, 
and  endowed  with  new  classes  of  study.     Juvenile 
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houses  of  refuge,  asili  infantilis  were  opened  in  the 
principal  towns.  The  labour  of  committees  instructed 
to  examine  the  questions  and  redress  the  abuses  of  ju- 
dicial order  was  accelerated.  Of  all  the  reforms  medi- 
tated at  Rome,  was  said  to  me  in  Paris  by  M.  Lasagne, 
a  great  lawyer,  Roman  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  magistrates  of  our  Court  of  Appeal,  these 
were  the  most  important  and  practicable,  the  most 
urgent  and  least  compromising.  Finally,  a  motu  pro- 
prio  of  the  Pope  ordained  that  an  assembly  of  no- 
tables selected  from  the  provinces,  and  chosen  at  first 
by  himself,  should  meet  at  Rome  on  the  15th  of 
November,  employ  themselves  in  the  definitive  ac- 
complishment of  reforms  commenced  or  prepared, 
and  give  their  advice  on  the  leading  temporal  affairs 
of  the  State. 

In  all  this  progressive  and  reforming  movement, 
the  influences  of  the  moderate  liberal  laymen  increased 
in  activity  and  preponderance.  "  I  have  always  advised 
and  still  advise  them,"  M.  Rossi  wrote  to  me,  on  the 
30th  of  July  and  8th  of  August,  1847,  "not  to  separate 
from  the  government,  and  to  have  no  dealings  with  the 
radicals.  Until  now  they  have  played  their  game 
with  admirable  calmness,  address,  and  penetration. 
They  know  well  what  they  want,  and  they  also  know 
how  to  conceal  it,  convinced  that  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  will  go  on  increasing,  and  that  the  Pope  at 
last  will  be  obliged  to  seek  capacity  and  force  where 
these  advantages  are  really  to  be  found.  The  Pope 
has  nothing  to  fear.  But  the  prelates !  Is  it  not 
curious  to  see  how  the  old  sacerdotal  ability  has 
passed  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity?     The  first  has 
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lost  what  the  second  has  gained ;  it  is  a  master  who 
has  not  only  communicated  his  knowledge;  he  has 
given  it  away." 

Some  days  before  bestowing  this  eulogium  on  the 
liberal  Roman  laity,  M.  Rossi  had  seen  them  under 
trial  in  a  delicate  conjuncture,  and  their  conduct  fully 
justified  his  hope.  "In  my  despatch  of  the  28th  of 
June  last,"  he  wrote  on  the  18th  of  July,  1847,  "  I 
had  the  honour  of  calling  to  your  Excellency's  at- 
tention that,  if  there  was  a  difiicult  day  to  get  over 
here  it  was  the  17th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  Pope  on  his  accession. 
Grand  fetes  were  in  preparation ;  the  Pope  had 
authorized  them.  But  from  the  14th,  sinister  rumours 
began  to  be  spread,  and  alarm  became  general.  Some 
affirmed  that  the  retrogrades  had  organized  a  plot 
which  would  explode  with  sanguinary  results  in  the 
midst  of  the  fete.  The  conspirators  were  desig- 
nated; their  names  proclaimed;  they  were  accused 
of  having  seduced  a  portion  of  the  Pontifical  troops, 
of  having  armed  a  great  number  of  men  with 
stilettoes,  many  of  whom,  it  is  said,  had  arrived 
from  the  Romagna,  and  of  intending  to  slaughter 
the  liberals. 

"  Others,  on  the  contrary,  accused  the  chiefs  of  the 
progressive  party  of  having  organized  the  fete  with  a 
revolutionary  object,  and  of  wishing,  on  that  day,  to 
raise  the  masses  against  the  friends  of  order  and  the 
established  government. 

"  Undoubtedly,  your  Excellency  does  not  expect 
that  I  should  tell  you  exactly  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  these  reciprocal   accusations.     You  know  too 
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well  the  falsehoods,  whether  stupid  or  ingenious,  of 
political  parties. 

"  It  is,  however,  true,  that  in  both  these  camps 
there  are  excited  minds  and  men  without  principle, 
capable  of  anything. 

"  It  is  equally  true  that  the  inertness  of  the  govern- 
ment encouraged  the  retrogrades  and  exasperated 
the  progressives.  The  latter,  at  least,  did  not  conceal 
their  sentiments ;  they  imparted  them  daily  through 
printed  papers  clandestinely  circulated,  which  the 
police  were  unable  to  arrest,  and  the  public  greedily 
devoured. 

"  In  fine,  it  is  certain  that  the  alarm  was  general 
and  profound.  In  this  state  of  things,  in  this  agita- 
tion of  minds,  on  the  day  of  the  fete,  a  single  im- 
prudent or  perfidious  cry,  an  accident  of  any  kind, 
would  have  sufi[iced  to  produce,  even  without  project 
or  plot,  a  great  tumult  and  perhaps  great  disasters. 

"  The  moment,  in  my  eyes,  was  decisive,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future.  The  fete  was 
permitted  by  the  Pope  himself.  The  people  knew  it. 
The  Secretaryship  of  State,  which  here  is  the  whole 
government,  was  in  a  ministerial  interregnum; 
Cardinal  Gizzi  had  retired,  and  his  successor,  Cardinal 
Ferretti,  had  not  yet  entered  on  possession.  The 
police  were  annulled.  The  public  force,  as  always 
happens  when  power  gives  way,  floated  in  uncertainty, 
and  asked  itself  where  was  its  path  of  duty.  Mode- 
rate and  influential  men,  the  conservatives,  alone 
could  intervene  usefully,  and  prevent  disorder.  This 
was  the  moment  to  show  whether  they  were  intelligent, 
firm,  resolved,  or  if  they  were  inclined,  as  in  other 
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lands,  to  confine  themselves,  with  folded  arms,  to  vain 
lamentations,  and  to  deliver  up  their  country  to  fac- 
tion. They  acted;  spontaneously,  promptly,  skilfully. 
The  high  Roman  nobility  proved  themselves,  in  this 
delicate  conjuncture,  alert  and  capable.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  cite  Rospigliosi,  Rignano,  Aldobrandini, 
Borghese,  Piombino,  &c. 

"  It  was  necessary  that  the  Pope  should  suspend 
the  fete  without  losing  his  popularity.  The  Duke  de 
Rignano  drew  up  hastily  a  petition  saying  that  the 
civic  guard,  recently  instituted,  and  having  a  desire 
to  be  present  at  it,  supplicated  his  Holiness  to  postpone 
the  fete  until  they  should  be  organized.  The  petition 
was  immediately  covered  with  numerous  signatures 
and  the  most  respectable  names. 

"  To  prevent  a  collision,  it  was  also  essential  to 
persuade  the  chiefs  of  the  different  popular  parties. 
These  gentlemen  accosted  them  frankly,  and,  but  not 
without  efforts,  they  were  all  brought  round.  All 
signed  the  petition.  On  the  evening,  the  Duke  de 
Rignano  presented  it  to  the  Pope,  bringing  to  him  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  of 
the  popular  leaders.  The  Pope  agreed,  and  the  next 
morning  a  notification  Avas  issued  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  fete. 

"  This  was  not  all.  Right  or  -wrong,  on  the  evening 
that  had  been  selected,  disorders  and  personal  attacks 
were  apprehended.  As  I  have  said,  a  list  had  been  pla- 
carded of  the  supposed  retrograde  conspirators,  which 
in  some  degree  became  a  list  of  proscription.  These 
unfortunates  were  held  up  to  popular  fury.  It  was  also 
feared  that  the  tail  of  the  progressive  j^arty  were  not 
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as  fully  persuaded  as  their  leaders,  and  that,  irritated 
by  the  postponement  of  the  fete,  they  might  commit 
some  excesses.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  must  be  freely 
admitted  there  was  no  resource  but  in  the  civic  guard. 
The  same  evening,  a  portion  was  provisionally  set  on 
foot.  Every  quarter  had  its  extempore  posts  and 
guard  rooms.  The  Roman  nobles  supplied  localities 
in  their  vast  palaces.  The  guard  responded  to  the 
call  with  eagerness ;  and  with  all  who  know  this  popu- 
lation, its  facetiousnesR,  its  biting  and  sarcastic  spirit, 
it  is  evident  that  it  believed  itself  menaced  with  a 
close  danger,  from  the  sole  fact  that  it  took  seriously 
and  received  with  gratitude  and  respect  a  guard 
raised  on  the  instant,  without  instruction  or  uniform, 
which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  epigrams.  Amongst 
the  commandants  of  battalions  were  found,  with  others, 
Prince  Corsini,  despite  his  eighty  years,  which  he 
bears  wonderfully ;  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  the  richest 
nobleman  in  Rome  ;  Prince  Aldobrandini ;  Prince 
Dorica;  Don  Carlo  Torlonia,  &c.  The  Pope  yester- 
day appointed  the  Duke  de  Rignano  chief  of  the 
general  staff.     This  is  also  an  excellent  choice. 

"We  owe,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  this  sudden 
measure  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  last  few  days. 
The  day  of  the  17th  passed  without  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  disorder. 

"  But  every  medal  has  its  reverse.  By,  a  conse- 
quence, easy  to  foresee  from  all  the  facts  I  have  just 
indicated,  the  entire  police  found  itself  concentrated, 
in  fact,  in  the  twelve  guard  rooms.  Thence  arose  de- 
nunciations and  complaints;   thence  all  hastened  to 
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exhibit  zeal,  and  from  thence  emanated  some  arrests,  I 
believe  on  very  slight  grounds,  not  only  of  persons 
accused  of  theft,  but  of  suspected  politicians,  with 
domiciliary  visits  and  the  seizure  of  papers.  This 
very  morning,  Captain  Muzzarelli,  one  of  the  twelve 
who  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  people  as  the  authors 
of  a  counter-revolutionary  plot,  having  had  the  im- 
prudence to  appear  in  public,  was  seized  by  the  civic 
guard.  It  did  well  in  this  particular;  it  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  him. 

"These  facts,  I  admit,  are  of  little  weight;  the 
parties  arrested  were  soon  released;  the  chiefs  of 
the  civic  guard  are  all  respectable  men,  and  their 
authority  is  fully  recognized ;  the  people  listen  readily 
to  reason,  and  are  not  obstinate  in  error.  But  still 
there  has  been  a  displacement  of  power ;  what  ought 
to  have  been  auxiliary  has  been  made  principal;  and 
to  make  it  become  the  directing  authority  would 
not  require  much  if  the  situation  were  prolonged. 

"  The  carbineers  and  grenadiers  of  the  pontifical 
troops  had  been  rendered  suspicious  to  the  people  as 
paid  by  the  counter-revolution.  Yesterday  an  expla- 
nation and  reconciliation  took  place  between  them  and 
the  popular  leaders.  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  if  they 
began  really  to  descend  the  decHvity,  it  might  easily 
mean  that  the  troops  would  march,  at  need,  with  the 
revolution. 

"  I  still  hope  this  last  word  is  too  strong  for  the 
situation,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
use  it. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  thought  it  best  to  avail  myself  of 
it  yesterday  ad  terror  em.     I  went  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State's  office ;  I  found  the  under  Secretary,  Mon- 
signor  Corboli,  in  considerable  agitation.  I  told  him, 
without  circumlocution,  that  I  had  no  wish  to  re- 
vert to  the  past,  or  to  enquire  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  anticipate  what  had  happened ; 
that  then  they  had  months  before  them,  and  now  only 
days,  perhaps  hours;  that  the  revolution  was  com- 
menced, that  the  question  was  no  longer  to  prevent, 
but  to  control,  circumscribe,  and  stop  it ;  that  if  they 
treated  it  with  their  usual  dilatoriness,  no  matter  how 
mild  it  might  be  now,  it  would  soon  become  en- 
venomed ;  that  they  ought  to  convince  themselves 
that,  as  regarded  revolutions,  we  knew  more  than 
they  did,  and  believe  experts  who  are  at  the  same 
time  their  sincere  and  disinterested  friends  ;  that  they 
must  positively,  and  without  the  least  delay,  do  two 
things — realize  promises,  and  found  a  real,  solid 
government;  in  other  words,  appease  the  opinion 
which  is  not  yet  perverted,  and  repress  all  attempts 
at  disorder.  The  conservative  party,  I  said,  exists; 
it  has  shown  itself  active,  intelligent,  devoted.  Cor- 
boli agreed  fully  with  those  ideas,  and  mentioned  to 
me,  as  the  most  urgent  and  decisive  measure,  sum- 
moning the  delegates  of  the  provinces.  Be  it  so,  I 
said  ;  I  think  the  measure  good,  if  it  is  well  managed, 
if,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  active  government, 
who  knows  how  to  rally  round  it  the  strength  of  the 
country.  But,  once  more,  the  loss  of  a  day  may  be 
an  irreparable  evil. 

"  Some  minutes  after,  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Cardinal  Ferretti,  installed  himself  in  the  Quirinal. 
I  saw  him  this  morning.     I  was  very  well  satisfied 
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with  him.  He  appeared  impressed  with  the  urgency 
of  the  situation;  and  resuming  the  two  points  I  had 
suggested  to  Monsignor  Corboli,  he  told  me,  with  re- 
gard to  the  first,  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  publish 
to-morrow  the  list  of  the  selected  delegates,  and  to 
fix  the  epoch  of  their  assembly.  This,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, will  be  a  great  step  towards  calming  excited 
minds.  As  to  the  second  point,  he  said  he  had  per- 
suaded Craselhni  ^  to  retire,  and  had  appointed  Mon- 
signor Morandi  acting  Governor  of  Rome.  This  also 
is  a  good  measure ;  but,  alone,  it  would  be  insufiicient. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  just  to  admit  that  more  could  not  be 
done  in  a  few  hours." 

I  congratulated  myself  and  M.  Rossi  on  the  ad- 
vances he  had  communicated  to  me  as  already  ac- 
complished, or  of  which  he  allowed  me  to  catch  a 
glimpse.  "  With  real  satisfaction,"  I  said  to  him,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  "we  see  the  government  of  his 
Holiness  adopt  a  clear  and  decided  line  of  conduct, 
which,  while  it  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions, 
and  ought  to  satisfy  the  friends  of  moderate  reform, 
will  give  him  the  strength  necessary  to  triumph  over 
the  passion  and  opposition  of  the  extreme  parties. 
The  last  events  of  which  you  have  given  me  an  ac- 
count have  revealed  in  Rome  not  only  the  existence 
but  the  practical  ascendancy  of  an  opinion  at  once  pru- 
dently liberal  and  firmly  conservative,  such  as,  in  other 
countries,  long  experience  and  fierce  agitation  have 
scarcely  sufiiced  to  create.  By  continuing  to  support 
itself  on  this  opinion,  the  Holy  See  will  surmount,  we 
hope,  the  numerous  and  heavy  difficulties  it  is  des- 
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tined  to  encounter  in  its  progressive  work  of  regular 
and  skilfully  measured  reforms." 

But  in  the  midst  of  my  satisfaction  and  hope,  I  did 
not  conceal  from  myself  the  obstacles  to  the  work 
thus  begun,  springing  from  the  very  formation  and 
first  successes  of  this  moderate  party,  which  alone 
could  accomplish  it.  It  took  the  place  and  baffled 
the  designs  of  the  two  extreme  sections,  which  in 
Kome  and  Italy  contended  for  supremacy  and  the 
future ;  the  stationary  and  revolutionary  party  re- 
solved, the  one  to  maintain  obstinately  the  Italian 
past  and  present,  the  other  to  change  completely,  no 
matter  at  what  cost,  the  territorial  and  political  state 
of  their  country.  Two  incidents  revealed  to  me,  in 
all  its  gravity,  the  double  and  imminent  contest 
which  the  general  facts  induced  me  to  anticipate. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1848,  I  read  in  the 
National  a  long  letter  addressed  to  me  from  London 
through  the  medium  of  that  journal,  by  the  most  cele- 
brated representative  of  the  Italian  revolutionary  re- 
publicans, M.  Joseph  Mazzini.  A  sincere  and  eloquent 
letter,  filled  with  elevated  sentiments,  which  evidently 
the  author  believed  to  be  all  legitimate  and  moral, 
although  when  sifted  and  closel}^  examined  the  greater 
part  were  not ;  written,  moreover,  with  much  cour- 
tesy towards  me,  and  assuming  the  privilege  of  a  se- 
rious polemic.  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  expressed  in  that  letter  with  a  degree 
of  passionate  frankness,  although  with  some  reserve. 
I  reproduce  the  sense  and  summary  in  the  writer's 
own  words :  "  There  is  no  moderate  party  in  Italy," 
said  M.   Mazzini  to  me ;    "  the  few  men  you  have 
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encouraged,  supported,  rallied,  and  wish  at  this  time 
to  erect  into  a  party,  are  only  scattered  individuals, 
divided  amongst  themselves,  and  long  left  behind  by 
all  noble  and  just  popular  instincts.  There  exists  in 
Italy  a  crowd  of  men  ready  to  die  for  the  unity  of  the 
Italian  people ;  there  is  not  one  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  theories  of  M.  Balbo  or  M.  Orioli." 
Thus  not  only  the  independence  of  the  Italian  States  as 
regards  foreigners,  but  the  union  of  Italy  in  sole  and 
supreme  right,  above  and  in  despite  of  all  other  rights, 
and  pursued,  at  all  costs,  by  revolution  and  war,  was 
the  exclusive  idea  proclaimed  by  M.  Mazzini ;  and 
the  Italian  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  appeared  to 
be  the  definite  end  of  that  idea,  in  the  name  of  which 
the  moderate  party  in  Italy  were  denied,  and  rejected 
as  a  weakness  and  a  chimera. 

Six  weeks  after  this  letter  appeared  in  the  National^ 
Count  Apponyi  came  to  communicate  to  me,  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  a  private  letter  from 
Prince  Mettemich,  dated  the  31st  of  October,  1847,  of 
which  he  left  me  a  copy.  I  insert  here  textually  the 
essential  and  characteristic  passages:  — "  M.  Guizot 
has  told  you,"  the  Chancellor  of  Austria  wrote  to  his 
ambassador,  "  that  Prince  Metternich  does  not  yet  be- 
lieve in  the  success  of  the  juste  milieu.  I  do  believe 
in  it ;  I  defend  that  policy,  I  labour  for  that  triumph. 
The  Prince  declares  himself,  on  the  contrary,  for 
absolute  resistance,  for  the  statu  quo.  This  is  less 
surprising  ;  he  was  born  in  that  school,  he  has  always 
been  at  the  head  of  that  system.  I  believe,  that  to 
continue  in  that  line  is  now  impossible,  success  is  no 
longer  attainable  in  the  path  of  repression. 
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"  I  do  not,  in  fact,  believe  in  the  success  of  the  juste 
milieu  in  the  phase  under  which  the  Roman  and 
Tuscan  situations  find  themselves.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  establish  in  thesis,  that  if  the  system  of  the  juste 
milieu  can  be  the  produce  of  a  revolution,  it  is  not  in 
the  first  periods  that  it  can  show  itself.  Are  the 
States  of  the  Church  and  Tuscany  in  progress  of  re- 
forming themselves,  or  are  they  advancing  towards 
the  brink  of  revolution  ?  For  me,  the  whole  question 
is  herein  comprised. 

"  I  feel  that  to  base  my  opinion  on  the  situation,  I 
must  define  precisely  what  amounts  to  a  revolution. 
I  look  upon  every  State  as  in  a  revolutionary  condi- 
tion in  which  power  has,  in  reality,  passed  from  the 
hands  of  legal  authority  into  those  of  another  power, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  this  displacement  has  occurred 
in  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  territories.  Can  the  two 
legal  authorities  repossess  themselves  of  power  ?  This 
is  another  question,  which  I  leave  to  the  decision  of 
fate.  Accustomed  to  place  myself  by  preference  in 
face  of  evil  chances,  and  to  accept  as  welcome  favour- 
able events,  I  fix  my  attention  on  danger,  and  thereto 
my  argument  equally  applies. 

"  The  system  of  the  juste  milieu  cannot,  according 
to  my  full  conviction,  show  itself  at  the  commencement 
of  a  revolution.  At  the  close  it  may  assume  the  value 
of  a  compromise  between  the  parties,  whether  between 
the  authority  then  existing  or  that  frightened  at  the 
situation.  The  position  changes  with  experience ;  then 
inaction,  that  element  which  exercises  such  influence 
over  the  masses,  resumes  its  right ;  lassitude  appeals 
to  public  reason ;  new  interests  wish,  on  their  side,  to 
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preserve  their  conquests,  and  the  compromise  acquires 
the  value  of  a  benefit. 

"  If  I  did  not  know  beforehand  the  declared  opinion 
of  M.  Guizot,  I  should  ask  him  whether  he  admits 
that  the  results  of  the  revolution  of  July  could,  by 
any  efforts,  have  opened  to  themselves  a  practical  path 
between  1789  and  1793.  I  go  even  further.  Could 
Napoleon,  when  he  attained  power,  have  governed 
France  on  the  system  of  the  juste  milieu?  Whatever 
may  be  the  differences  between  the  Italian  positions 
and  those  in  which  France  found  herself  in  the  various 
phases  she  has  gone  through,  I  cannot  admit  in  1847 
the  triumph  of  the  juste  milieu  in  the  central  States 
of  Italy.  I  admit  it  no  more  than  I  recognize,  in  the 
cry  of  'Long  Live  Pius  IX. !  '  or  in  that  of  'Long 
Live  Leopold  II. ! '  the  expression  of  religious  or  mo- 
narchical sentiments,  or  even  a  tendency  towards  the 
maintenance  of  public  order. 

"  M.  Guizot  thinks  I  am  for  absolute  resistance  and 
the  statu  quo. 

"  Resistance  is  a  fact,  subject  to  conditions.  Politi- 
cal resistance  may  be  active  or  passive.  Active,  it 
places  material  force  in  the  front  of  battle;  passive, 
that  force  takes  its  place  in  the  reserve.  M.  Guizot 
alludes  to  the  line  of  conduct  we  followed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  some  parts  of  Italy  found 
themselves  in  1820  and  1821.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
compare  that  mode  of  proceeding,  as  also  in  1831,  with 
what  we  are  now  observing  in  face  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  to  prove  that  the  word  absolute  is  not,  to  say 
the  least,  at  all  applicable  to  the  manner  of  the  resist- 
ance we  make ;   in  common  rule,  a  doubt  comes  be- 
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tween  the  actions  required  by  a  movement  which 
bears  the  character  of  revolt^  and  that  which  applies  to 
revolution.  Revolts  possess  a  body  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  enter  in  contest ;  revolutions^  on  the  con- 
trary, have  much  in  common  with  spectres,  and  we 
know,  in  regulating  our  conduct,  how  to  wait  until 
spectres  clothe  themselves  with  bodily  attributes. 

"  I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say. 

"  M.  Guizot  has  alluded  to  the  school  in  which  I 
was  brought  up,  and  I  comprehend  that  he  accords  to 
that  school  some  influence  over  the  system  at  the 
head  of  which  I  have  always  taken  my  stand.  Doubt- 
less, he  has  not  made  any  mistake  on  this  last-named 
fact ;  it  is  with  regard  to  the  '  school '  that  M.  Guizot 
is  in  error. 

"  The  school  in  which  I  was  brought  up  is  that  oi 
the  Revolution.  I  passed  the  first  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  France,  and  I  found  myself  placed  under 
the  direct  conduct  of  a  governor  who,  in  1792,  filled 
the  post  of  president  of  a  committee  of  ten  appointed 
by  the  Marseillaise  to  superintend  the  day  of  the  10th 
of  August;  and  who,  in  1793,  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  an  unfrocked 
monk,  Euloge  Schneider,  discharged  the  functions  of 
public  accuser.  My  youth  was  thus  passed  in  the  midst 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  rest  of  my  life  has 
rolled  on  in  struggles  with  other  revolutions.  Such 
was  the  school  in  which  I  was  educated,  and  it  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  that  from  which  (with  much 
probability)  M.  Guizot  believes  me  to  have  issued. 
The  march  of  my  mind,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
has  formed  itself,  cmd  under   the   influence  of  the 
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events  in  which,  since  the  year  1794,  I  have  been 
called  on  to  take  an  active  part ;  it  has  produced 
great  independence  of  mind,  and  the  calmness  which 
forms  the  basis  of  my  character. 

"  I  sum  up  this  succinct  statement,  which  M.  Guizot 
will  find  impressed  with  indubitable  frankness,  by  ex- 
pressing my  conviction,  that  if  there  is  any  difi^erence 
between  his  idea  and  mine,  he  must  seek  the  cause  in 
the  influence  exercised  over  statesmen  of  the  most 
independent  character  by  the  situation  of  the  countries 
they  represent,  and  the  conditions  under  which  those 
countries  and  their  individualities  are  placed." 

In  reality,  these  two  letters  taught  me  nothing 
with  which  I  was  not  already  acquainted  :  from  the 
accession  of  Pius  IX.,  it  had  been  evident  to  me  that 
the  moderate  liberal  party,  which  formed  itself  round 
the  reforming  Pope,  would  have  for  its  adversaries  the 
stationary  party  and  ardent  revolutionary  party,  both 
determined  to  deny  its  strength  and  to  fetter  its  success. 
The  language  of  Prince  Metternich  and  M.  Mazzini 
declared  this  double  hostility,  and  lent  to  it  the  sup- 
port of  eminent  names.  On  both  sides  acts  corre- 
sponded with  words ;  but  the  difference  between  the 
stationaries  and  revolutionists  was  great :  the  attitude 
of  the  Austrian  government,  the  head  and  arm  of  the 
stationary  party,  was  essentially  defensive ;  at  the  first 
moment,  it  indulged  in  a  little  precipitation  and  dis- 
play. The  occupation  of  Ferrara  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1847,  assumed  that  character;  but,  with  his 
habitual  penetration.  Prince  Metternich  soon  recog- 
nized that  he  was  in  presence,  not  of  a  passing  revolt, 
but  of  a  nascent  revolution.     "tTt  is  possible,"  said 
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Count  Apponyi  to  me,  "  that  we  have  been  a  little 
abrupt ;  we  should  take  care  not  to  irritate,  when  we 
only  mean  to  command."  The  conduct  of  the  Viennese 
cabinet  became  prudent  and  patient:  under  the  ani- 
mated protest  of  the  Pope,  which  we  quietly  but 
urgently  supported  at  Vienna,  the  occupation  of  Fer- 
rara  ceased  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1847,  and 
things  then  returned  to  the  anterior  statu  quo.  On 
the  terms  of  a  special  treaty,  and  at  the  express  re- 
quest of  the  Duke  de  Modena,  threatened  by  an 
insurrection,  some  Austrian  soldiers  entered  Modena, 
in  a  small  number,  and  evidently  mthout  the  power 
or  intention  of  attempting  anything.  But  in  these 
measures  of  precaution,  adopted  for  the  security  of 
its  own  States,  the  Austrian  government  displayed 
reserve,  and  a  careful  disposition  not  to  alarm  the 
independence  of  its  neighbours.  It  was  important  to 
confirm  this  moderate,  I  might  say  modest  feeling. 
I  therefore  wrote  to  M.  Pepi,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1847  :  "  Either  Austria  does  or  does  not  desire  a  pre- 
text for  a  hostile  declaration:  if  she  does,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  furnish  it;  if  she  does  not,  we  must 
encourage  her  in  this  good  disposition,  by  treating 
with  her  as  with  a  power  which  asks  no  better  than 
to  leave  her  neighbours  quietly  in  their  homes,  if  she 
is  not  disturbed  in  her  own.  Neglect  nothing  to  re- 
strain Rome  within  this  policy,  the  only  efficacious  as 
well  as  the  surest  course  for  success.  Italy  has  already 
ruined  her  affairs  more  than  once  by  fixing  her  hopes 
on  a  European  conflagration.  She  will  lose  them 
again.  Let  her,  on  the  contrary,  establish  herself  on 
the  ground  of  European  order,  the  rights  of  inde- 
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pendent  governments,  and  respect  for  treaties.  Thus 
alone  will  she  have  a  chance  for  the  success  of  what 
she  may  accomplish  at  the  present  time;  and  this 
success  is  the  only  way  of  preparing  that  which  she 
may  achieve  hereafter.  I  know  not  how  or  when, 
but  certainly  not  at  present. 

"  This  is  to  tell  you  how  important  it  is  to  confine 
these  afiairs  within  the  limits  of  a  Roman  question, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  aggrandized  into  an  Italian  . 
one.  I  knoAV  the  full  difficulty.  Your  despatches  ex- 
plain perfectly  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  two 
questions  and  their  connection.  But  engage  your 
entire  mind,  sound  sense,  perseverance,  patience,  and 
influence,  in  making  the  national  Italian  party  under- 
stand that  it  is  their  true  policy  and  actual  necessity 
to  present  themselves,  and  act  fractionally,  as  Roman, 
Tuscan,  Neapolitan,  &c.,  and  not  to  lay  do^vn  a  general 
question  which  would  inevitably  become  a  revolu- 
tionary one." 

Far  from  avoiding  this  rock,  the  revolutionary  party 
dashed  themselves  headlong  against  it ;  they  raised,  I 
ought  rather  to  say  displayed,  every  question  of  which 
Italy  could  be  the  object;  not  only  that  of  Italian  in- 
dependence, m  other  words,  the  expulsion  of  Austria 
from  Italian  soil,  but  also  of  political  liberty  in  all 
the  Italian  States ;  not  only  the  question  of  political 
liberty  in  all  the  Italian  States,  but  that  of  the  poli- 
Ijical  and  territorial  unity  of  Italy  entire — the  fall  of 
the  different  Italian  principalities  and  princes,  to  form 
one  State,  under  one  government.  And  behind  this, 
political  unity  appeared  with  republicanism,  the  real 
and  secret  object — shall  I  say  of  the  head  or  tail  of 
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the  party  ?  Their  acclamations  alternately  in  honour 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II., 
and  of  King  Charles- Albert,  ill  concealed  their  hope 
of  finding  in  these  princes  and  their  concessions  so 
many  steps  for  mounting,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  their  hopes.  More  or  less  evidently  raised  all  at 
the  same  tinae,  these  questions  were  very  differently  re- 
ceived by  the  body  of  the  Italian  public.  The  expulsion 
of  Austria,  and  the  complete  independence  of  Italy 
were,  saving  some  interests  of  court  and  courtiers,  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  Peninsula.  Much  less  general, 
the  desire  of  political  liberty  and  progress  was,  however, 
extended  and  real,  above  all  in  the  middle  classes  and 
with  cultivated  minds.  The  abolition  of  the  various 
Italian  States,  and  their  absorption  into  one  was,  for 
deep  politicians,  a  combination  which  appeared  to 
them  necessary  against  foreigners  ;  but  to  particular 
princes  or  ministers,  it  appeared  an  impulse  of  auda- 
cious ambition ;  and  this  perspective  excited,  in  one 
portion  of  the  popular  masses,  a  sentiment  of  national 
pride,  in  others,  an  instinctive  repulsion  and  loyal  or 
patriotic  regrets.  In  fine,  Eome  taken  from  the  Pa- 
pacy, to  become,  like  many  other  cities,  the  capital 
of  a  prince  like  many  other  princes,  was  the  Catho- 
lic Church  overthrown  in  its  historical  constitu- 
tion, and  cast  into  the  most  gloomy  future.  And  not 
one  of  these  questions  was  amongst  those  which  could 
solve  themselves,  by  liberty  and  discussion,  in  the 
bosom  of  peace ;  they  all  belonged  to  war  and  revo- 
lution. 

In  the  midst  of  this  commotion,  becoming  daily  more 
general  and  enthusiastic,  the  Pope,  despite  his  enduring 
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popularity,  was  extremely  alarmed.  He  saw,  advancing 
and  mounting  towards  him,  alternately  foreign  domi- 
nation and  popular  demands.  Who  would  support 
him  against  both  enemies  ?  Who  would  defend  him 
from  both  dangers?  He  neither  could  nor  would  ac- 
cept the  protection  of  Austria.  Could  he  reckon  on 
that  of  France?  Cardinal  Ferretti  one  day  testified 
to  M.  Kossi  his  solicitude  on  this  point.  "  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  conversation,  I  said  to  him" — M.  Rossi 
wrote  to  me  on  the  30th  of  July,  1847 — "  that,  the 
case  occurring,  you  would  not  fail  your  friends ;  he 
then  threw  himself  on  my  neck,  and  embracing  me 
with  eagerness,  said,  '  Thanks,  my  dear  ambassador  ; 
in  all  and  at  all  times,  I  promise  you  confidence  for 
confidence. ' "  Some  days  after,  the  Pope,  giving 
audience  to  M.  Rossi,  spoke  to  him  of  our  squadron 
stationed  in  Neapolitan  waters,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  de  Joinville.  "  It  would  be,"  he  said,  "  of 
service  to  me,  to  let  it  appear  from  time  to  time  on 
the  coasts  of  my  States." 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  had  anticipated  this  wish : 
"  He  sent  a  midshipman  to  me  yesterday,"  M.  Rossi 
wrote,  on  the  30th  of  July,  "with  a  letter  in  which  he 
asks  me — 1.  If,  in  the  state  of  Italian  afi^airs,  I  think 
the  presence  of  the  squadron  at  Naples  would  or 
would  not  be  inconvenient;  2.  if  they  could  be  of  any 
use  to  us  by  appearing  on  the  coasts  of  the  Roman 
States.  I  replied  this  morning  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
by  the  letter  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy : 

" '  Monsigneur — To  the  agitations  of  these  last  days 
has  succeeded,  in  this  country,  a  kind  of  tranquillity. 
The  honour  belongs  to  the  moderate  party  which  has 
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known  how  to  show,  organize,  and  arm  itself,  ill  or 
well,  with  all  the  energy,  promptitude,  and  harmony 
in  which  the  government  is  deficient.  The  latter, 
thanks  to  this  manifestation  and  this  support,  begins 
now  to  resume  the  reins ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  place 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  conservative  party, 
enlightened  a;nd  devoted,  if  it  only  knew  at  least  how 
to  follow  the  counsels  of  order  and  progress  which 
we  have  incessantly  recommended  for  an  entire  year. 
Tranquillity  depends  on  this.  I  hope  it  will  be  car- 
ried out.  I  am  using  to  this  end,  and  shall  continue 
to  use,  my  utmost  efforts.  The  new  Secretary  of 
State  is  active  and  energetic.  He  has  already  adopted 
some  good  measures ;  but  the  most  essential  are  yet 
to  be  undertaken. 

"  '  The  Austrian  army,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  has  been  reinforced;  also  the  Austrian 
garrison  at  Ferrara.  In  this-  situation,  my  personal 
opinion  is,  that  the  presence  of  a  French  squadron  on 
the  coast  of  Southern  Italy  would  have  an  excellent  ef- 
fect. The  place  of  anchorage  signifies  little  between  La 
Spezzia  and  Naples,  provided  they  know  the  squadron 
is  on  these  shores,  and  that  we  could  call  for  its  pre- 
sence in  a  few  hours.  This  alone  will  restrain  the 
extreme  parties  who  are  not  ignorant  that  the  policy 
of  the  King's  government  embraces  order  and  pro- 
gress at  the  same  time.  This  will  encourge  the  mode- 
rate party,  reassure  the  Pontifical  authorities  against 
all  dangers,  real  or  supposed,  and  give  us  an  attitude 
which  appears  to  me  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
dignity  and  interests.'  " 

I  undertook,  precisely  at  this  epoch,  to  put  an  end 
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to  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Ferrara,  by  means  of 
negotiation.  I  hoped  to  succeed  in  this,  and  I  did 
succeed.  It  was  important  that  nothing  should  occur 
to  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  this  result,  so  necessary 
to  the  independence  of  the  Italian  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  When  the  negotiation  ap- 
proached its  term,  the  order  was  sent  to  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  to  take  up  with  our  squadron  his  station 
on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Roman  States.  But  in  this  intei'val  the  revolu- 
tionary party  had  pursued  its  work  ;  because  we  were 
acting  without  noise,  they  accused  us  of  doing  no- 
thing; of  abandoning  the  cause  of  independence  and 
progress  in  Italy ;  of  our  allying  ourselves  with  Austria 
in  recompense  for  her  silence  on  the  Spanish  marriages ; 
and  of  allowing  our  squadron  to  remain  before  Naples, 
merely  to  protect  absolutism  against  liberal  attempts. 
Easily  intimidated  and  discouraged,  the  moderate 
liberal  party  listened  too  readily  to  these  calumnies; 
and  not  only  exhibited  dissatisfaction,  but  doubts  as 
to  the  firmness  of  our  support.  Lord  Palmerston 
hastened  to  turn  these  dispositions  to  advantage,  and 
to  give  himself,  by  the  language  of  his  agents  and  the 
appearance  of  an  English  squadron,  the  attitude  of 
protection  of  Italian  liberty.  Having  arrived  at  Leg- 
horn, in  the  Titan,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  reported 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine  this  new  state  of  facts  and 
minds;  he  seemed  himself  to  believe  that,  since  the 
event  of  FeiTara,  we  had  remained  silent  and  in- 
active, and  asked  for  new  instructions,  indicating  the 
measures  he  considered  necessary  to  escape  from  a 
position,  the  prolongation  of  which,  according  to  him. 
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rendered  the  stay  of  the  French  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Italy  more  embarrassing  than  efficacious. 

I  was  anxious  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  this 
capable  and  resolute  Prince  the  impression  of  regret 
and  blame  with  which  an  incomplete  and  inexact 
knowledge  of  our  recent  acts  in  Italy  had  impressed 
him.  I  wrote  immediately  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1847 :— 

"  Monseigneur — The  Duke  de  Montebello  has  com- 
municated to  me  your  letters  of  the  25th  and  28th  of 
October.  I  thank  your  Royal  Highness  for  your 
frankness.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  leam  the  truth ; 
and  as  your  Royal  Highness  requires  to  know  it  as 
much  as  I  do,  I  shall  allow  myself  to  exercise  the 
same  candour. 

"  I  place  under  the  eyes  of  your  Royal  Highness 
some  of  the  numerous  despatches  and  letters  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  I  have 
addressed  to  the  King's  agents  at  Rome,  Florence, 
Naples,  Turin,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  These  de- 
spatches have  been  officially  communicated  to  the  inte- 
rested governments.  They  sum  up  and  characterize 
our  policy. 

"  You  will  see,  Monseigneur,  that  we  have  not  re- 
mained inactive.  We  have  not  kept  silence.  We  have 
not  united  with  absolute  sovereigns.  We  are  not 
secretly  bound  to  Austria.  We  have  openly,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  counselled  and  supported 
moderate  reforms,  intelligent  and  regular  progress, 
the  truly  liberal  and  practical  policy  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  sole  possible  good,  and  to  the  only  effec- 
tual means. of  realizing  this  only  possible  good. 
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"  That  this  policy  does  not  enjoy  at  this  moment  in 
Italy  popular  favour,  I  am  not  in  the  least  astonished. 
They  would  wish  France  to  place  at  their  disposition 
her  armies,  treasures,  and  government,  to  do  what 
they  cannot  do  themselves — what  they  would  not 
seriously  attempt — chase  the  Austrians  from  Italy, 
and  establish,  under  some  specification,  natural  unity 
and  representative  government. 

"  Assure  yourself,  Monseigneur,  that  this  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Italian  aspirations,  with  men  of  sense 
and  madness,  with  those  who  speak  and  those  who  do 
not,  with  those  who  think  it  possible  and  impossible. 
It  is  this  which  determines  in  Italy,  not  only  almost 
all  actions,  but  all  sentiments  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  of  sympathy  or  anger. 

"  Is  this  general  desire  of  the  Italians,  good  or  evil 
in  itself,  within  the  possibility  of  realization  at  some 
time  or  other,  or  for  ever  impracticable?  I  do  not  go 
into  that  question.  I  abstain  from  philosophy,  history, 
or  prophecy.  I  deal  with  practical  and  actual  policy. 
Within  those  limits,  I  say  most  positively,  we  cannot, 
we  ought  not,  to  undertake  on  account  of  Italy,  what, 
wisely  and  morally,  in  my  opinion,  we  refused  to 
attempt  for  France — the  territorial  and  political  re- 
construction of  Europe,  by  taking  for  our  point  of 
support  and  ally  the  spirit  of  war  and  revolution. 

"  The  independence  of  the  Italian  States  and  sove- 
reigns, with  regard  to  every  foreign  power,  the  free 
and  tranquil  accomplishment  in  each  particular  State 
of  such  reforms  as  the  ruler  and  country  in  concert 
may  judge  necessary  and  practicable — herein  is  com- 
prised our  policy  in  Italy,  the  only  policy  that  suits 
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France,  and  the  only  good  course,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  for  Italy  herself,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  she 
feels  because  we  refuse  to  place  ourselves  at  her  service 
to  cast  it  aside. 

"  To  this  policy  I  have  applied  myself,  and  am  still 
endeavouring  to  render  it  preponderant  by  regular 
and  effective  means,  by  treating  from  government  to 
government,  without  displaying  every  morning  before 
the  public,  for  their  amusement  and  the  gratifiitation 
of  my  own  vanity,  my  proceedings,  ideas,  reasons, 
and  hopes.  I  seek  success,  and  not  noisy  notoriety. 
When  I  interfered  in  the  matter  of  Ferrara,  I  took  care 
from  the  beginning  not  to  proclaim  on  the  housetops 
the  full  right  of  the  Pope  and  the  crime  of  Austria. 
I  should  have  pleased  the  Italians,  but  I  should 
have  spoilt  the  affair.  I  worked  quietly  and  civilly 
to  convince  Austria  that  this  affair  must  be  ended, 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Pope,  to  return 
to  the  statu  quo^  and  to  prevent  the  spark  of  Ferrara 
from  lighting  up  the  conflagration  of  Italy.  I  do  not 
despair  of  success ;  and  if  I  succeed,  it  will  be  because 
I  have  treated  the  question  by  amicable  proceedings 
between  one  government  and  another,  and  by  holding 
myself  quite  above  the  clamours  of  the  journals. 

"  I  do  not  heed  the  puff  of  popularity  which  Eng- 
land parades  at  this  moment  in  Italy :  vain  and  empty 
popularity.  England  gives  to-day  to  the  Italians  the 
words  and  appearances  which  gratify  them ;  she  will 
give  them  nothing  more,  and  the  sooner  they  convince 
themselves  of  this  the  better. 

"  Monseigneur,  experience  has  taught  me  that  good 
policy  was  not  popular  at  the  commencement,  perhaps 
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for  a  lon^T  time,  and  that  it  became  a  little  more  so 
each  day  in  proportion  as  light  dawned  upon  things 
and  on  the  minds  of  men.  I  know  how  to  bear  the 
unpopularity  which  passes  away,  and  to  wait  for  the 
popularity  which  will  last.  I  comprehend  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Italians,  and  I  forgive  them  with  all  my 
heart.  There  are  great  grievances  in  their  destiny. 
But  be  assured  that  what  we  carry  on  at  present  is  the 
sole  measure  possible,  the  sole  good  system  of  policy 
suitable  to  their  position;  that  this  is  also  for  us  the 
only  true  policy,  and  that  if  we  should  succeed  in 
spite  of  them,  they  will  owe  us  inuch  gratitude  and 
end  by  acknowledging  it. 

"  Pardon  this  long  despatch,  Monseigneur,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  reply  fully  to  your  idea.  I  beg  your  Royal 
Highness  to  accept,"  &c. 

Eight  days  later,  at  the  moment  when  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  received  my  letter,  the  Consulta  of  the 
delegates  from  the  provinces  met  at  Rome,  and  five 
Aveeks  after  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  city  of  Fer- 
rara.  The  policy,  pacifically  reclamative,  obtained 
thus  a  double  success;  the  Pope  resumed  complete 
independence  in  his  States,  and  an  assembly  of  laical 
notables  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  part  in  his 
government. 

"Last  Monday,  the  15th  of  this  month,"  M.  Rossi 
wrote  to  me  on  the  18th  of  November,  1847,  "the 
solemn  installation  of  the  State  Consulta  took  place. 
That  day,  impatiently  expected,  was  signalized  by 
several  remarkable  circumstances.  The  public  had 
prepared  for  the  Consulta  a  solemn  reception.  The 
Roman  princes  had  agreed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
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each  of  the  deputies  one  of  the  state  carriages,  and 
servants  in  full  livery.  In  these  equipages  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Consulta  were  to  repair  to  the  Quirinal, 
whence  they  were  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the 
Pope  at  the  Vatican,  the  place  appointed  for  their 
sittings.  Citizens  belonging  to  each  of  the  legations 
or  delegations  represented  proposed  to  escort  the  car- 
riage of  their  deputy,  carrying  before  them  the  banner 
of  their  native  town.  The  object  of  these  dispositions, 
designed  to  give  to  the  State  Consulta  the  importance 
and  external  features  of  a  sovereign  body,  did  not 
escape  the  government,  which,  nevertheless,  after 
having  subjected  the  programme  of  the  fete  to  some 
modifications,  decided  not  only  to  authorize  it,  but  to 
render  it  official  by  giving  it  the  form  of  a  notification 
made  by  the  senate  of  Rome.  In  the  course  of  Sun- 
day, the  Secretary  of  State  was  informed  that  they  in- 
tended, in  imitation,  I  believe,  of  what  had  been  done 
at  Florence,  to  exhibit  at  the  end  of  the  cortege  deputa- 
tions and  banners  of  all  the  States,  not  only  of  Italy, 
but  of  Europe.  Fearing,  not  without  reason,  that  this 
demonstration  would  give  occasion  for  some  disorders, 
he  succeeded  in  opposing  it.  I  received,  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening,  a  very  urgent  letter  from  Cardinal 
Ferretti,  begging  me  to  use  my  influence  to  prevent 
our  countrymen  from  taking  part  in  any  step  of  this 
nature,  which  was  the  more  easy  to  me  as  the  French 
established  in  Rome — let  me  do  justice  to  their  good 
sense — had  evinced  no  desire  to  join  in  this  singular 
project.  It  was  less  easy  to  determine  the  subjects, 
and  even,  it  was  said,  the  representatives  of  some  other 
powers  belonging  to  Italy.     It  became  necessary  for 
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Cardinal  Ferretti  himself,  the  next  day,  to  go  to  the 
square,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Quirinal,  and  to 
shut  up  in  a  guard-house  several  banners  that  had 
been  already  brought. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  the  deputies  were  received  by  the 
Pope,  who  delivered  a  discourse  to  them,  an  analysis 
of  which  your  Excellency  will  find  in  the  Diario  di 
Roma.  Those  who  were  present  agree  in  saying  that 
the  Holy  Father  appeared  very  animated  while  deli- 
vering it,  and  dwelt  very  forcibly  on  the  two  leading 
points — the  part  entirely  consultative  of  the  new 
assembly,  and  the  firm  resolution  of  his  government 
to  resist  disturbers.  They  also  say  that  he  used  the 
word  ingratitude^  which  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
text. 

"It  is  to  be  remarked,  besides,  that  neither  this 
word  nor  any  other  severe  expressions  uttered  by  the 
Pope  were  addressed  to  the  deputies,  as  he  took  care 
to  assure  them  himself.  Perhaps,  in  his  thought, 
they  were  intended  to  fall  on  certain  persons  who 
accompanied  the  deputies,  and  are  known  for  the 
vivacity  of  their  opinions. 

"  As  soon  as  the  discourse  ended,  the  deputies  sepa- 
rated, each  to  enter  the  carnage  prepared  for  him. 
They  thus  traversed  the  whole  city,  encountering 
through  a  passage  of  more  than  two  hours  an  immense 
crowd.  Whether  the  report  of  the  Pope's  speech, 
quickly  promulgated,  had  troubled  the  public  mind, 
or  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  ends  by  wearing  itself 
out,  few  acclamations  were  heard.  When  they  arrived 
at  St.  Peter's,  they  attended  mass,  and  instantly 
entered  on  session." 
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"  This,  in  my  opinion,"  added  M.  Rossi,  in  a  private 
letter,  "  was  the  funeral  of  the  political  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy  at  Rome.  Etiquette  will  remain 
more  or  less,  but  the  contents  of  the  vase  will  be 
diiFerent:  there  will  still  be  cardinals  and  prelates 
employed  in  the  Roman  government,  but  power  will 
be  elsewhere. .  The  essential  point  for  us  is,  that  there 
may  be  no  revolution  properly  so  called — revolution 
in  the  public  squares.  I  persist  in  the  hope  that  none 
will  take  place.  Even  those  who  found  us  too  reserved 
are  beginning  to  comprehend  that  a  peaceful  path  is 
the  safest.  Thus  they  return  to  us  by  degrees,  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  the  serious  and  becoming  reserve 
with  which  we  have  acted.  The  Pope,  whether  or 
not  he  may  have  exactly  measured  the  road  he  has 
traversed,  is  perfectly  tranquil.  He  said  to  a  person 
of  my  acquaintance  that  the  public  had  been  led  into 
an  error;  that  the  Pontifical  government  was  amply 
satisfied  with  the  French  government;  that  we  had 
acted  admirably  towards  him,  and  had  done  all  in  our 
power.  'But  sovereigns,'  he  added,  'bear  little  love 
to  Pius  IX.  They  fear  lest  I  shall  bring  in  revolu- 
tions. They  deceive  themselves.  They  do  not  know 
this  country.'  " 

However  satisfied  he  felt  with  the  assembly  and 
dispositions  of  the  Consulta  of  State^  M.  Rossi  did  not 
deceive  himself  as  to  what  remained  to  be  done,  and 
the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  to  render  the  reform 
commenced  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  Roman  government 
efi"ective  and  capable  of  preventing  revolutions.  "I  saw 
Cardinal  Ferretti  yesterday,"  M.  Rossi  wrote  to  me, 
on  the  18th  of  November  and  12th  of  December,  1847 : 
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"  '  Confess,'  he  said,  '  that  this  time  we  have  managed 
our  affairs  well.' — 'I  do,  and  congratulate  you.' — 
'And  the  Pope's  speech,  what  say  you  of  that? ' — '  That 
the  Pope  should  rise  above  Utopian  fancies,  and  show 
himself  resolved  to  put  down  disturbers,  come  from 
where  they  may,  nothing  can  be  better ;  but  the  speech 
seems  to  imply  the  idea  of  the  absolute  preservation 
of  temporal  government  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
not  leaving  to  the  laical  element  any  more  influential 
part  than  that  of  giving  advice.  This  is  too  little. 
It  might  have  sufficed  a  year  ago;  heads  were  not 
excited;  hopes  were  modest;  the  rest  of  Italy  had 
not  then  woke  up.  Now,  matters  are  different.  Illu- 
sion is  no  longer  possible.  Your  situation  is  clearly 
drawn.  The  radicals  are  knocking  at  your  door. 
You  must  put  them  down.  You  alone;  the  clergy 
cannot  do  it.  You  want  the  co-operation  of  the 
laity,  of  all  amongst  them  who  are  sensible,  powerful, 
moderate.  To  make  them  rally  round  you,  you  must 
satisfy  them.  The  civic  guard  and  the  Consulta  are 
the  means,  but  not  the  end.  To  refuse  any  share  in 
the  administration  properly  so  called  to  men  you  have 
just  made  more  powerful  would  be  a  contradiction.  I 
have  said  this  for  more  than  a  year,  and  I  repeat  it 
now :  if  you  do  not  strengthen  your  rulers  by  calling 
in  laymen  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religious  affairs  and  the  Church,  all  will  become 
impossible  for  you,  and  possible  for  the  radicals.  You 
will  throw  the  Consulta  into  their  arms.' — '  You  are 
right,'  replied  the  Cardinal ;  '  I  have  already  thought 
this ;  they  fear  the  radicals.  Say  fear  and  want.  The 
timid  dread  the  weakness  of  the  government ;  the  am- 
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bitious  seek  for  a  lever  against  the  clerical  bulwark. 
A  mixed  and  well-composed  cabinet  would  reassure 
the  timid  and  satisfy  the  ambitious.  For  the  laical 
portion  of  the  ministry  you  may  act  upon  the  Consulta^ 
and  from  amongst  them  select  a  good  and  strong 
majority,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  act  upon  public 
opinion.' — '  This  is  true,  and  the  Pope  comprehends 
it ;  I  tell  you  so,  but  in  profound  secrecy.  Another 
motu  propria  will  soon  appear  framed  in  accordance 
with  your  ideas ;  it  will  signify  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  always  be  a  cardinal  or  prelate.  You  do  not 
disapprove  of  that  ? ' — '  No,  certainly ;  foreign  affairs 
at  Rome  are  too  often  ecclesiastical  or  mixed  matters.' 
— '  But  for  the  Interior,  for  Finance  or  War,  it  will  also 
state  that  the  ministers  may  be  either  clerical  or  laical.' 
— '  Good,  provided  }'ou  immediately  call  two  or  three 
laymen  into  the  cabinet.  Act  by  the  Consulta^  my 
dear  Cardinal ;  I  will  aid  you,  on  my  side,  as  far  as 
aid  can  come  from  without.' — 'Bravo!  Help  us,  and 
I  hope  all  will  go  well.' — '  Yes,  if  you  learn  how  to 
strengthen  yourselves  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  con- 
front the  radicals  on  the  other.  All  lies  in  that. 
What  can  the  Pope  fear,  advancing  with  a  firm  step  in 
the  path  of  order  and  regular  progress?  Come  what 
may,  Europe  would  be  with  him :  before  all,  and  more 
than  all,  France.  Do  not  forget  that;  and  let  not  the 
Pope  deceive  himself  as  to  his  true  friends.'  " 

The  day  after  this  interview  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  M.  Rossi  saw  the  Pope.  "I  held  with  him," 
the  ambassador  wrote,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1847, 
"  mutatis  mutandis^  the  identical  discourse  I  had  pre- 
viously had  with  Ferretti.     I  endeavoured  earnestly 
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to  make  him  comprehend  the  situation.  I  pressed 
repeatedly  the  necessity,  the  urgency  of  increasing  the 
forces  of  his  government,  and  of  controlHng  public 
opinion  by  the  introduction  of  the  laical  element  into 
certain  portions  of  the  higher  administration.  I  demon- 
strated to  him  that  this  would  be  an  indispensable  con- 
necting link  between  him  and  the  Consulta.  He  does 
not  like  this,  but  he  acknowledges  its  necessity.  '  It  is 
true,'  he  said,  '  these  gentlemen  mistrust  an  administra- 
tion entirely  ecclesiastic.  Not  only  do  they  mistrust  it. 
Holy  Father ;  it  exasperates  them.  For  matters  purely 
temporal,  you  can  no  longer  make  two  castes  of  the 
clergy  and  laity;  you  must  henceforward  mingle 
and  associate  them.' — '  You  have  always  said  so. 
What  would  you  have  ?  The  first  motu  'propria  on  the 
council  of  ministers  was  sent  to  me  when  I  was  ill.  I 
allowed  it  to  pass.  It  is  not  good.  I  recalled  it  for 
supervision.  The  new  one  will  soon  appear.  The  de- 
partments will  be  better  separated.  The  ministers  will 
be  really  ministers.  I  shall  say  that  the  war  depart- 
ment may  be  held  either  by  a  layman  or  an  ecclesiastic' 
— '  That  will  be  something ;  but  if  your  Holiness  per- 
mits me  to  make  the  remark,  not  enough ;  there  should 
be  at  least  two  more  portfolios  open  to  the  laity — the 
Interior,  the  Finance,  the  Police,  the  Public  Works, 
or  whatever  your  Holiness  may  please  to  select.' — '  I 
understand ;  I  shall  see,  and  do  my  best.  I  am  myself 
quite  a  novice,  and  little  skilled  in  these  matters.'  " 

Some  weeks  after  M.  Rossi  had  another  audience 
of  the  Pope.  "  I  had  already  so  pressed  him,"  he 
wrote  to  me,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1848,  "on  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  and  especially  on  the  intro- 
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duction  of  laymen  into  the  council  of  ministers,  that  I 
resolved  yesterday  to  leave  him  in  tranquillity.  He 
introduced  the  subject  himself.  He  had  decided,  by 
the  new  motu  proprio  of  the  30th  of  December,  1847, 
which  he  had  previously  named  to  me,  that  the  de- 
partment of  war  should  be  confided  to  a  layman,  and,  in 
fact,  he  had  given  it  to  General  Gabrielli ;  he  also  pre- 
scribed that  amongst  the  twenty-four  auditors  attached 
to  the  council  of  ministers,  there  should  be  always 
twelve  laymen.  '  Ebhene^  Signor  Conte^  he  said  to  me 
with  a  gracious  smile  and  an  amiable  coquetry  of  ex- 
pression, '  V  elemento  e  introdotto.^  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  I  had  often  used  the  Gallicism,  V  elemento  laico. 
You  wiU  conceive  my  answer.  But  the  compliment 
was  accompanied  by  a  respectful  remonstrance  for  the 
introduction  of  two  more  laymen.  We  examined  the 
situation  thoroughly,  and  not  only  did  the  Pope  agree 
that  it  was  the  only  method  of  isolating  the  agitators 
and  of  depriving  them  of  influence  and  partisans,  but 
that  if,  in  spite  of  that,  they  should  unfortunately 
attempt  some  disorder,  a  laical  power  alone  could 
repress  them  effectually,  and  without  placing  itself 
in  contest  with  public  opinion.  '  You  are  right,'  the 
Pope  said  to  me ;  '  this  course  of  severity  no  longer 
suits  ecclesiastics;  it  would  appear  hateful.' — 'That 
is  clear,'  I  replied ;  '  but  one  man  is  not  sufficient ; 
alone,  he  would  feel  disheartened,  and  the  weight  of 
responsibility  would  be  too  much  for  him.  To  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy,  assign  moral  power ;  to  the  prince 
and  his  laical  allies,  national  force.  I  still  hope  the 
first  ^vill  be  sufficient ;  but  it  will  surely  prove  so  if  it 
be  well  known  that,  at  need,  the  second  will  not  be 
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wanting.  There  must  be  at  least  three  laical  ministers. 
7V^5,'  I  added,  smiling,  '•faciunt  capitulum.^  " 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  Pope's  ideas 
quite  agreeing  with  ours.  On  former  occasions  he  was 
convinced,  but  I  felt  he  was  not  persuaded,  that  his 
priestly  repugnances  still  subsisted.  If  he  perseveres 
in  his  new  resolutions,  all  may  yet  be  saved  here. 
When  he  asked  me  if  there  was  yet  time,  I  replied, 
'  Let  your  Holiness  consider  the  situation.  Your 
State  is  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  If  order  is  maintained 
here,  there  may  be  found,  at  the  worst,  a  Neapolitan, 
Tuscan,  or  Sardinian,  but  not  an  Italian  question.  If 
overthrow  occurred  here,  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
would  be  broken — chaos  would  ensue.  The  example 
of  Kome,  which  now  restrains,  would  precipitate  every- 
thing. From  hence  may  arise  a  great  benefit,  but 
also,  I  ought  to  add,  an  incalculable  evil.  Your  Holi- 
ness has  awakened  Italy.  This  is  glorious,  but  on  con- 
dition of  not  attempting  the  impossible.  How !  Italy 
may  be  able  to  reorganize  herself,  without  even  the 
most  malevolent  persons  having  a  word  to  say  to  her; 
and  all  would  be  compromised,  all  lost,  by  the  sense- 
less attempt  to  realize,  what,  at  this  moment,  is  evi- 
dently but  a  dream !  Will  it  be  always  a  dream  ?  I 
know  not.  I  leave  the  future  to  God  and  our  succes- 
sors. The  French  proverb  is  just — sufficient  to  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.^ 

"  We  found  ourselves  perfectly  in  unison ;  and  I 
repeat,  the  Pope  displayed  to  me  a  clearness  of  views 
and  a  voluntary  adherence  which  charm  me  and  in- 
spire me  with  good  hope." 

M.  Rossi  thus  exercised,  with  equal  firmness  and 
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sound  discretion,  the  policy  adopted  by  the  King's 
government  towards  Italy,  as  for  France  itself.  Ke- 
spect  for  public  European  rights,  for  the  independence 
of  the  different  States  and  their  internal  rule,  for  re- 
forms and  not  revolutions,  for  social  and  liberal  pro- 
gress in  the  bosom  of  peace ;  such  was  the  nature  of 
this  policy.  ,  Some  months  before  the  last  information 
which  M.  Kossi  gave  me  on  its  results,  I  had  sum- 
moned it  up  in  a  brief  circular  addressed  on  the  17th 
of  September,  1847,  to  the  King's  representatives, 
at  the  different  European  States,  and  thus  couched : 

"  Sir — A  serious  fermentation  displays  and  propa- 
gates itself  in  Italy.  It  is  important  that  the  views 
which  under  this  circumstance  direct  the  policy  of 
the  King's  government  should  be  made  kno^vn  to  you, 
and  regulate  your  attitude  and  language. 

"  The  maintenance  of  peace  and  respect  for  treaties 
are  always  the  bases  of  that  policy.  We  look  upon 
both  as  equally  essential  to  the  happiness  of  nations 
and  the  security  of  governments,  to  the  moral  and 
material  interests  of  society,  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation and  the  stability  of  European  order.  We  have 
conducted  ourselves  on  these  principles  in  the  affairs  of 
our  own  country.  We  shall  continue  faithful  to  them 
in  questions  appertaining  to  foreign  powers. 

The  independence  of  States  and  their  governments 
has,  for  us,  the  same  importance,  and  is  the  object  of 
equal  respect.  It  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  interna- 
tional right  that  each  State  shall  regulate,  by  itself,  and 
according  to  its  own  interpretation,  its  internal  laws 
and  affairs.  This  right  is  the  guarantee  for  the  exist- 
ence of  weak  States,  and  for  equilibrium  and  peace 
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amongst  great  ones.  While  respecting  this  ourselves, 
we  are  justified  in  requiring  that  it  shall  be  equally 
respected  by  all. 

"  For  the  intrinsic  value  as  well  as  for  the  lasting 
success  of  the  reforms  necessary  in  the  interior  of 
States,  it  is  essential,  now  more  than  ever,  that 
they  should  be  accomplished  regularly,  progressively, 
by  consent  between  governments  and  peoples,  by 
their  common  and  measured  action,  not  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  single  and  disorderly  force.  In  this 
sense,  our  counsels  and  efforts  will  always  be  directed, 
whether  with  peoples  or  governments. 

"  What  has  taken  place  until  now  in  the  Roman 
States,  proves  that  there  also  the  principles  I  am 
speaking  of  are  acknowledged  and  put  in  practice. 
It  is  by  rallying  round  their  sovereign,  by  avoiding 
all  excessive  precipitation,  all  tumultuous  movement, 
that  the  people  are  labouring  to  secure  the  reforms  of 
which  they  stand  in  need.  Men  of  importance  and 
enlightenment,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  that  popula- 
tion, apply  themselves  to  direct  it  towards  that  end 
by  the  paths  of  order  and  the  actions  of  government. 
The  Pope,  on  his  part,  in  the  great  work  of  reform 
he  has  undertaken,  displays  a  deep  sense  of  his  dig- 
nity as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  his  rights  as 
a  sovereign,  and  shows  himself  equally  determined 
to  maintain  them  within  as  without  his  States.  We 
feel  confident  that  he  will  meet,  with  all  European 
powers,  the  respect  and  support  which  are  his  due; 
and  the  King's  government  on  its  own  account  will 
hasten  on  every  opportunity  to  second  him  according 
to  the  mode  and  in  the  measure  which  shall  coincide 
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with  the  considerations  of  which  the  Pope  himself  is 
the  best  judge. 

"  The  august  example  of  the  Pope,  the  highly  in- 
telligent conduct  of  his  subjects,  will,  without  doubt, 
exercise  upon  the  princes  and  people  of  Italy  a  salu- 
tary influence,  and  contribute  powerfully  to  maintain, 
within  the  lipaits  of  incontestable  right  and  possible  suc- 
cess, the  movement  manifested  there.  This  is  the  only 
method  of  assuring  its  good  results  and  of  preventing 
great  misfortunes  and  bitter  deceptions.  The  policy 
of  the  King's  government  will  act  constantly  and  in 
all  quarters  with  the  same  object. 

"  You  can  communicate  this  despatch  to  M. ." 

Three  months  after  this  date,  when  the  session  of  the 
Chambers  opened  at  Paris,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1847,  events  in  Italy  had  rapidly  followed  their  course. 
In  Tuscany,  Piedmont,  and  Naples,  as  at  Rome,  the 
spirit  of  reform  had  developed  itself,  already  fertile  in 
salutary  results,  pledges  of  a  laborious  but  rational 
and  progressive  future.  More  or  less  disturbed  by 
the  difficult  work  to  which  they  were  called,  the 
Italian  governments  recognized  its  necessity  and  lent 
themselves  to  it,  not  only  by  concessions  to  public  de- 
sires, but  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
enlightened  men  and  sincere  reformers.  No  foreig-n 
intervention  came  to  disturb  this  internal  labour  of 
the  Italian  States ;  their  independence  was  respected : 
Austria  herself  assisted  at  this  great  trial,  full  of 
alarm  and  preparing  for  defence,  but  abstaining  from 
aggression,  and  not  wishing  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
contest.  She  had  a  motive  for  this  suspicion  and  pre- 
paration ;  it  was  evidently  against  her,  and  her  domi- 
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nions  on  Italian  soil  that  all  Italy  rose  in  fermenta- 
tion; in  Piedmont  popular  manifestations,  in  Sicily 
armed  insurrections  proclaimed  the  determined  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foreigner  ;  all  the  hopes  which,  near  or 
distant,  could  attach  to  that  object  manifested  them- 
selves confusedly  and  also  demanded  satisfaction. 
The  national  spirit  expanded  behind  the  spirit  of  re- 
form. The  revolutionary  spirit  thundered  behind  the 
national  spirit. 

It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  chances  of  this 
complicated  and  obscure  situation.  It  was  important 
to  display  openly  the  character  of  our  policy  and  to 
assure  to  it  the  means  of  action.  Rome  was  evidently 
the  focus  of  Italian  events  and  perils.  By  taking 
position  at  Rome  we  could  sustain  the  influence,  at 
once  reforming  and  anti-revolutionary,  of  Pius  IX.  by 
guaranteeing  his  security  and  the  peace  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  On  my  proposition,  the  King  and  his  coun- 
cil resolved  that  if  the  Pope,  threatened  either  from 
within  or  without,  asked  for  our  support,  we  should 
give  it  effectually.  Regiments  were  designated  and  a 
commandant  chosen  for  this  eventual  expedition. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  held  disposable 
at  Toulon,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  at  Port- 
Vendres,  ready  to  embark,  at  the  first  signal,  for  Civita 
Vecchia.  I  had  with  General  Aupick,  an  officer  equally 
intelligent  as  brave,  two  long  conversations,  which  gave 
me  assurance  that  he  fully  comprehended  our  idea 
and  would  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly.  On  the 
27th  of  January,  1H48,  all  these  measures  were  taken 
and  announced  to  M.  Rossi,  who  was  authorized,  if  he 
judged  it  useful  and  convenient,  to  announce  them  to 
tlie  Roman  government. 
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On  the  23rd  of  February  following,  the  cabinet  oi 
the  29th  of  October,  1840,  existed  no  longer;  and  on 
the  next  day,  the  24th,  the  monarchy  of  1830  fell! 

The  catastrophe  was  not  less  serious  at  Kome  than 
in  Paris.  It  opened  the  abyss  which  cut  the  reign  of 
Pius  IX.  into  two  epochs,  one  devoted  to  reform  and 
progress,  the  other  to  revolutions  and  problems. 

I  consider  it  certain,  from  public  facts  as  well  as 
from  the  acts  and  documents  I  have  enumerated,  that 
from  1846  to  1848,  Pope  Pius  IX.  undertook  generously 
and  seriously,  although  with  timidity,  inexperience, 
and  incoherence,  to  settle  the  question  placed  before 
him,  and  within  the  scope  of  his  power — the  reform  of 
the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  government  of  the  Roman 
States.  Full  of  scruples  and  doubts,  but  also  of 
equity  and  human  sympathy,  the  soul  of  Pius  IX. 
gave  itself  up  to  this  work;  he  believed  it  good  as 
well  as  necessary,  and  he  wished  its  success,  not  with- 
out inquietude,  but  with  sincerity. 

I  hold  it  equally  certain  that,  from  1846  to  1848, 
despite  his  tardiness  and  intervals,  the  reforming 
labour  of  Pius  IX.  was  effective.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  civil  rule  important  improvements  were  in- 
troduced and  livuig  institutions  created.  In  the 
provinces  and  towns,  the  municipal  system  resumed 
something  of  its  ancient  liberty.  The  population 
was  called  to  take  part  in  the  care  of  its  own  interests 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The  rela- 
tions between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  were 
modified ;  laity  entered  into  the  government ;  a  great 
council  of  State,  in  which  the  principle  of  election 
was  acknowledged,  assembled  round  the  Pope  and  his 
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ministers.  The  pontifical  power  accepted  more  and 
more  the  influence  of  the  moderate  liberal  party, 
which  sustained  while  regulating  it.  Although  dis- 
puted and  incomplete,  progress  was  real ;  every  day's 
work  was  a  step  towards  what  still  remained  undone. 

In  presence  of  the  hurricane  of  1 848,  all  this  labour 
ceased,  all  this  work  fell.  The  question  of  the  re- 
form of  the  civil  administration  of  the  Roman  States 
disappeared  before  the  terrible  general  questions  which 
burst  forth  together.  Externally,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians ;  internally,  Italian  unity  or  confederation, 
constitutional  monarchy  or  a  republic.  There  were  re- 
ligious questions  also,  the  abolition  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  ;  Rome  no  longer  the  capital  of  the 
Catholic  Church  but  of  Italy ;  the  transformation  of 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  For  all  Italy, 
war  without,  revolution  within. 

I  pass  over  that  tragic  history.  I  deliver  no  judg- 
ment on  the  present  state  of  Italy.  I  do  not  predict 
her  future.  I  believe  it  to  be  laden  with  darkness, 
and  in  that  darkness,  storms;  but  I  pretend  no  more 
to  divine  than  to  regulate  that  future.  I  was  anxious 
to  retrace,  from  1846  to  1848,  in  Roman  and  Italian 
affairs,  what  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  government  of 
King  Louis-Philippe  really  were  and  what  they  did. 
I  only  wish  to  call  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  replaced  them  since  1 848,  until  the  present 
day,  and  to  supply  a  glimpse  of  what  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  epochs  reveals. 

The  revolution  of  February  changed  entirely  the 
position  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  Italy,  and  in  his  own 
States.     He  lost  at  once  encouragement  and  prudent 
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counsels,  the  points  of  support  and  restraint  which  the 
French  government  gave  him  in  the  work  of  pro- 
gressive reform  on  which  he  had  entered.  He 
was  surrendered  up  with  his  political  inexperience 
and  single  strength  to  the  torrent  of  events  which 
assailed  him  in  every  quarter,  and  to  the  contest 
in  wliich  the  stationary  and  revolutionary  party 
engaged  around  him.  Italian  in  heart,  but  pacific 
from  duty,  led  away  by  his  people,  one  of  the 
first  amongst  the  Italian  princes,  Pius  IX.  in  the 
war  with  Austria  endeavoured  loyally  to  arrest  it 
without  removing  the  cause.  On  the  3rd  of  May, 
1848,  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria:  "We 
trust  it  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  your  Majesty  if  we 
appeal  to  your  piety  and  religion,  exhorting  you  with 
paternal  affection  to  withdraw  your  arms  from  a  war 
which,  without  reconquering  to  the  empire  the  spirit 
of  the  Lombards  and  Venetians,  carries  in  its  train  a 
fatal  series  of  misfortunes  which  your  Majesty  un- 
doubtedly abhors.  Let  it  not  be  disagreeable  to  the 
generous  German  nation  that  we  invite  it  to  lay  aside 
oflfensive  weapons  and  convert  into  useful  relations 
the  friendly  neighbourhood  of  a  rule  which  could  be 
neither  noble  nor  happy  while  resting  only  on  the 
sword."  And,  eight  days  later,  Cardinal  Antonelli 
wrote  to  M.  Farini,  charge  d'affaires  iYom.  the  court 
of  Rome  to  the  camp  of  King  Charles- Albert :  "You 
think  that  his  Holiness  might  just  now  most  oppor- 
tunely interpose  his  mediation  as  prince  of  peace,  with 
the  view  of  establishing  Italian  nationality.  To-day 
his  Holiness  authorizes  me  to  communicate  to  you, 
under  reserve  of  the  most  profound  secrecy,  a  letter 
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he  has  written  in  that  sense  to  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  You  will  see  that  the  idea  has  not 
escaped  the  wisdom  of  his  Holiness,  and  the  love  he 
cherishes  for  Italy.  If  he  saw  minds  disposed  to  the 
reasonable  arrangements  for  peace,  with  the  object  of 
securing  Italian  nationality,  you  may  believe  that  he 
would  feel  disposed  to  second  them  effectively,  even 
at  the  price  of  any  personal  vexation  that  might 
thence  ensue." 

Pius  IX.  had  speedily  to  think  of  more  important 
matters  than  personal  vexation ;  war  and  insurrection 
soon  invaded  Rome  and  the  whole  of  Italy.  To  es- 
cape it,  to  make  one  more  effort  in  favour  of  Italian 
independence  and  pacification,  the  Pope  called  M. 
Rossi  to  his  aid.  M.  Rossi  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1848,  paid  with  his  life  for  his  courageous  devotion ; 
the  assassination  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
liberals  inaugurated  the  Roman  Republic.  The  de- 
throned Poj)e  took  refuge  in  Gaeta.  Faithful  to  the 
traditions  and  honour  of  France,  the  French  govern- 
ment, still  republican,  but  soon  imperial,  again  took 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  under  its  protection 
and  brought  him  back  to  Rome.  Pius  IX.  once  more 
found  there  the  stationary  and  revolutionary  party, 
one  victorious,  an  alarmed  and  irritated  conqueror, 
the  other  vanqi:fished,  still  obstinate  and  resuming  its 
point  of  support  in  the  national  spirit  of  Italy.  Pied- 
montese  ambition  set  itself  to  work  to  draw  advantage 
from  the  faults  of  one  and  the  passions  of  the  other. 
France  lent  her  force  and  glory  to  Piedmontese  am- 
bition and  Italian  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
security  of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  but  also  announcing 
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that  she  would  not  undertake  to  guarantee  its  per- 
petuity. I  neither  discuss  pohtics  nor  relate  history. 
I  retrace  the  situation  such  as  events  made  it.  What 
did  Pope  Pius  himself  do  in  this  conjunction?  What, 
under  pressure  of  the  exigences  and  perils  which  it 
imposed  on  him,  was  the  salient  fact,  the  characteris- 
tic feature  of  his  attitude  at  this  second  epoch  of  his 
reio;n.  He  was  no  lono-er  asked  to  correct  the  vices 
of  the  government  of  the  Roman  States,  and  to  second 
the  independence  of  Italy.  He  was  summoned  to 
renounce  all  temporal  power,  in  Rome  as  in  the  rest 
of  his  States ;  to  sacrifice,  in  a  word,  to  Italian  unity, 
the  constitution  and  history  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
To  this  Pius  IX.  replied  that  it  was  beyond  his  power. 
He  had  accepted  the  mission  of  a  reforming  pope. 
He  renounced  that  of  a  revolutionary  one.  There 
the  question  still  rests,  as  applied  to  him. 

It  is  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a  people  in 
great  crises  of  innovations  to  find  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  a  sympathetic  and  honest  prince,  amenable 
to  the  wishes  and  well  being  of  the  public,  and 
aware  of  his  duty  at  least  as  much  as  of  his  power. 
But  these  are  far  from  comprising  the  only  qualities 
necessary  for  the  government  of  nations ;  a  superior 
mind  and  a  strong  will  have  sometimes  sufficed  for 
this  task ;  goodness  and  honesty  alone,  never.  Thus  the 
question  is  decided  by  the  vices  and  passions  of  men. 
But  when  it  happens  that  the  moral  qualities,  the  good 
intentions  and  sincerity  of  princes  prove  inadequate, 
peoples,  and  above  all  those  who  wish  to  be  free,  ought 
not  to  fall  into  illusion ;  it  is  in  themselves  that  the  evil 
dwells;  it  is  to  their  own  errors,  faults,  bad  or  uliud 
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passions,  much  more  than  to  the  weakness  of  their 
princes,  that  they  ought  to  lay  the  ill  success  of  the 
efforts  of  these  rulers,  and  the  reverses  of  their  destiny. 
With  a  benevolent,  moderate,  and  upright  prince,  an 
intelligent,  sensible,  and  persevering  people  never 
fail  to  exercise  effective  influence  in  their  own  affairs, 
and  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  their  legitimate 
desires.  Twice,  in  our  time,  this  desirable  chance  has 
presented  itself  and  been  lost.  Louis  XVI.  and 
Pius  IX.  have  been  without  doubt,  in  point  of  political 
energy  and  light,  sovereigns  quite  unequal  to  their  diffi- 
cult positions ;  but  they  were  also,  at  the  same  time, 
honest  and  well-meaning  princes,  strangers  to  personal 
selfishness  and  the  obstinacy  of  royal  pride.  If,  by  clear 
understanding  and  political  action,  the  people  who 
aspired  to  be  free  and  even  sovereign,  had  been  equal, 
on  their  side,  to  their  share  in  the  task  of  government, 
most  assuredly  events  would  have  taken  another  turn, 
and  the  essential  object  of  the  national  impul&e  would 
have  been  attained  more  certainly  and  at  a  much 
smaller  and  less  mournful  price. 

I  know  that  in  the  patriotic  hope  of  achieving  a 
great  end  and  advantage,  earnest  and  sincere  men 
have  launched  and  will  more  than  once  continue  to 
launch  themselves  into  the  storms  and  the  darkness  of 
revolutions,  pursued  by  anarchical  or  warlike  violence. 
I  comprehend  them,  and  if  they  are  disinterested,  I 
honour  them ;  but  I  neither  approve  nor  admire  them. 
For  my  own  part,  the  more  I  advanced  in  public  life, 
and  became  moved  by  the  destiny  of  nations,  the 
more  I  resolved  not  to  load  my  soul  with  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  my  name  with  the  remembrance  of  j 
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the  unforeseen  mass  of  evils,  crimes,  faults,  griefs, 
follies,  and  disgraces,  which  revolutionary  violences 
and  wars  infallibly  entail,  not  only  on  the  generation 
which  suffers  under  them,  but  on  many  of  those  that 
follow.  It  is  a  difficult  statement  to  draw  up  that  of 
revolutions  and  wars,  and  they  have  great  need  of 
success  in  their  legitimate  and  salutary  features  to 
give  them  a  right  to  escape  reproach  for  the  price 
they  have  cost.  In  my  judgment,  they  have  not,  up 
to  this  moment,  bestowed  on  Italy,  more  than  one 
incontestable  benefit,  and  which  will  be,  I  hope,  de- 
finitive— the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner,  and  the 
independence  of  Italian  soil.  This  is  a  great  and 
substantial  benefit.  Too  great,  perhaps,  at  least  as 
it  was  accomplished,  to  be  received  with  perfect  good 
grace,  and  the  full  gratitude  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
There  are  successes  which,  to  be  assured  and  proud 
of,  a  people  ought  to  owe  to  themselves,  both  in 
achieving  the  glory  and  gathering  the  fruits  of  it.  I 
fear  lest  Italy  should  have  undertaken  a  work  above 
her  natural  and  enduring  strength,  and  that  in  pur- 
suing it  she  may  have  infringed  on  long  established 
rights  and  interests  worthy  of  more  respect.  Her 
exactions  and  attacks  upon  the  papacy  and  the 
Catholic  Church  cast  a  thick  cloud  and  immense  peril 
over  her  future.  I  sincerely  wish  she  may  dissipate 
them,  and  justify,  by  a  wise  employment  of  her  new 
fDrtune,  the  favours  she  has  received — shall  I  say 
from  God  or  men?     Time  will  decide. 

I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add  on  a  fact  personally 
relating  to  myself. 

After  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  of  1830,  and  during 
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my  retirement  in  England,  I  received  from  M.  Rossi 
no  letter  or  intelligence.  I  remained  in  sad  and 
silent  astonishment.  He  was  not  one  of  those  from 
whom  I  expected  fear  or  forgetfulness.  More  than 
nine  years  afterwards,  I  received  from  Prince  Albert  de 
Broglie,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  was 
first  Secretary  to  the  French  embassy  in  Rome,  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  November  30th,  1857 : 

"  Dear  M.  Guizot — Do  you  recollect  the  very 
natural  surprise  you  felt  ten  years  ago  in  not  re- 
ceiving, after  the  disaster  of  1848,  anything  from  the 
embassy  at  Rome,  neither  from  ambassador  nor  secre- 
tary for  the  King  or  yourself?  Do  you  also  recollect 
that  I  told  you,  not  long  after,  that  M.  Rossi  and  I  had 
sent  letters  to  the  Duchess  de  Dalburg,  then  at  Rome, 
begging  her  to  forward  them  to  you  through  her 
daughter,  Lady  Granville,  and  that  enquiry  being 
made,  the  duchess  admitted  that  she  had  received  the 
commission,  saying  that  she  did  not  recollect  what 
prevented  her  from  discharging  it? 
-  "  This  day  Lady  Granville  has  returned  to  me 
these  same  letters,  found  after  ten  years,  with  some 
accounts  she  had  not  previously  opened.  It  is  certain 
that  these  papers  were  carefully  concealed.  1  have 
thought  that  the  letter  written  by  M.  Rossi,  under 
those  sad  circumstances,  might  have  the  value  of  an 
autograph  that  you  would  be  very  glad  to  possess.  I 
send  this  to  you,  therefore,  and  I  keep,  or  rather 
burn,  my  own." 

M.  Rossi  had  written  to  me  on  the  Cth  of  April, 
1848 : 

"  Dear  Friend — T  am  not  going  to  tell  you  the 
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tender  interest  with  which  I  thought  of  you  and 
yours,  when  hearing  the  sudden  turn  of  fortune 
which  has  burst  upon  France  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Our  old  friendship  has  already  told  you  this.  You 
do  not  require  words  to  comprehend  a  sentiment,  or 
courage  from  others  to  support  a  reverse.  They  tell 
me  your  daughters  are  with  you;  but  I  know  not 
where  are  your  son  William,  and  your  mother. 
What  a  spectacle  was  still  reserved  for  her!  But  she 
is  pre-eminently  a  woman  of  strong  mind.  Re- 
member me,  I  entreat  you,  most  particularly  to  all. 
I  am  more  anxious  for  this  than  ever. 

"  I  wish  also  you  could  convey  to  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  all  the  royal  family,  the  homage  of  my 
respect  and  of  all  the  sentiments  they  know  I  possess. 
My  gratitude  does  not  measure  itself  by  the  power 
and  prosperit}^  of  those  to  whom  it  is  lawfully  due. 

"  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  France ;  here  we  receive 
from  thence  no  news  but  very  late,  and,  I  believe, 
very  bad. 

"  Italy  is  profoundly  agitated.  The  national  question 
SAveeps  away  and  controls  all  others.  The  impulse  is 
general,  irresistible.  The  Italian  governments  that 
refused  to  second  it  would  perish.  But  people  would 
deceive  themselves  if  they  thought  Italy  is  communist 
and  radical.  The  radicals  only  exercise  influence 
here  because  they  have  had  the  address  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  national  party,  and  to 
conceal  all  other  views.  In  themselves  they  are 
neither  numerous  nor  accepted  by  the  country.  They 
would  perhaps  become  so  if  the  national  party,  which 
is  in  fact  the  country,  encountered  a  long  and  vigorous 
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resistance,  and  should  be  led  by  despair  to  violent 
measures.  If  Austria  did  to-morrow  for  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  what  the  King  of  Prussia  has  done  for 
the  duchy  of  Posen,  I  think  the  Peninsula  might  be 
preserved  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  and  regulated 
liberty.  The  republic  proclaimed  at  Venice  is  not  an 
imitation  of  Paris  but  a  Venetian  reminiscence.  This, 
like  the  fact  of  Sicily,  is  a  sally  of  the  municipal 
spirit,  which  is  much  weakened  in  Italy  but  far  from 
being  extinct.  If  peace  be  speedily  attained,  these 
incidents  would  excite  no  fresh  embarrassment  or 
quarrel  in  Italy.  If  war  continues,  the  fusion  will 
operate  above  all  in  the  camps,  at  the  fire  of  radicalism 
and  in  its  crucible. 

"  I  continue  provisionally  at  Rome.  My  son  Al- 
deran,  who  immediately  quitted  the  sub-prefecture  of 
Orange,  is  at  Marseilles  with  my  wife.  I  am  going 
to  bring  them  to  Rome.  Good  heavens  !  are  we  then 
menaced  with  becoming  a  great  canton  of  Vaud,  or 
still  worse,  a  St.  Domingo?" 

The  late  discovery  of  this  letter  was  a  real  con- 
solation to  me ;  it  delivered  me  from  the  melancholy 
disappointment  which,  in  my  mind,  attached  itself  to 
the  memory  of  M.  Rossi.  A  glorious  memory,  with 
regard  both  to  life  and  death.  He  had  a  noble  soul 
and  a  lofty  mind,  and  the  unusual  destiny  of  dis- 
playing the  high  qualities  of  both  on  very  different 
theatres  and  under  various  vicissitudes  of  lot,  at  Bo- 
logna, Genoa,  Paris,  and  Rome,  in  good  and  ill  fortune, 
defending  everywhere  what  he  considered,  and  in  my 
estimation  correctly,  the  rights  and  interest  of  truth, 
justice,  and  liberty.     At  one  time,   proscriptions,  at 
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another  the  call  and  support  of  powerful  friends,  made 
him  change  his  country ;  but  he  never  deviated  from 
his  faith  or  principles.   And  wherever  he  dwelt  he  rose ; 
never  so  much  as  at  his  last  day  and  closing  hour,  when 
he  braved  and  found  death  in  the  service  of  the  papacy 
verging  towards  the  abyss.     He  would  probably  have 
smiled  if,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before,  he  had  been 
told  that  he  should  die  first  minister  of  the  pontifical 
power,  and  charged  with  its  maintenance  and  reform. 
The  tendencies  and  vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  thoug-ht 
did  not  lead  him  to  that  point ;  but  he  had  been  too 
much  tried  and  tossed  by  the  tempest  to  pretend  to 
surmount  it,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  course  of 
events,  in   some    degree  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
spectator,  contenting  himself,  let  what  would  happen, 
with  being  found  perfectly  honourable  and  equal  to  his 
duty.     His  was  a  nature  at  once  ardent  and  indolent, 
warm  withm,  cold  without,  capable  of  enthusiasm  with- 
out illusion,  and  of  devotedness  without  passion.     He 
was  at  the  same  time  very  sociable  and  extremely  re- 
served, prudent  with  dignity,  and  superior  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  without  false  and  weak  complaisance.   Ready 
in  the  display  of  an  intelligence  admirably  prompt  and 
just,  more  fertile  than  original,  always  open  without 
being  variable ;  constant  in  ideas  and  supple  in  afi*airs, 
he   excelled  in  seizing  the  point  at  which  moderate 
spirits  and  parties,  although  difi^erent,  might  meet, 
and  in  persuading  them  to  unite.     This  work  he  was 
again  attempting,  and  under  great  and  difiicult  cir- 
cumstances,  when  the   poniard    of    assassins   struck 
him  on  the  very  stairs  of  the  assembly  before  which 
he  was  going  to  promulgate  his  patriotic  designs.     It 
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was  said,  that  at  eighty-two,  Marshal  Villars,  on 
learning  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  killed 
before  Philipsbourg  by  a  cannon  shot,  exclaimed,  "  I 
always  said  that  man  was  happier  than  I  am !  "  The 
death  of  M.  Rossi  may  inspire  the  same  envy,  and  he 
was  worthy  of  the  same  happiness. 
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SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  SONDERBUND. 

(1840—1848.) 
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CAL FOXJNDATION.— NAPOLEON  I.  AND  THE  ACT  OF  MEDIATION  IN  1803. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  AND  FEDERAL  COVENANT  OF  1815. CAN- 
TONAL   REVOLUTIONS  OF  1830. IN  1832,  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  FALLEN 

FEDERAL  COVENANT. —  MY  PERSONAL  SITUATION  WITH  REGARD  TO  SWIT- 
ZERLAND.— CONTEST  BETWEEN  THE  SWISS  CONSERVATIVES  AND  RADI- 
CALS.  ABOLITION  OF  CONVENTS,  AND  CONFISCATION  OF  THEIR  PROPERTY 

IN  THE  CANTON  OF  ARGOVIA. — CALL  OF  JESUITS  FOR  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION   IN    THE    CANTON    OF    LUCERNE. FIRST  EXPEDITION  OF  THE   FREE 

CORPS  AGAINST  LUCERNE. HESITATION  AND  INACTION  OF  THE  HEL- 
VETIC   DIET. — OUR    DIPLOMATIC    ATTITUDE    TOW^ARDS    SWITZERLAND. 

SECOND    EXPEDITION    OF    THE    FREE    CORPS    AGAINST    THE     CANTON   OF 

LUCERNE. INSTALLATION    OF     THE     JESUITS    AT    LUCERNE. RADICAL 

REVOLUTIONS   IN  THE  CANTONS  OF  VAUD  AND   BERNE. ASSASSINATION 

OF  M.  JACOB  LEU  OF  EBERSOL. FORMATION  OF  THE  SONBERBUND  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CANTONS. — M.  DE  BOIS-LE-COMTE,  AMBASSADOR  FROM 
FRANCE  IN  SWITZERLAND. —  HIS   CONVERSATIONS    WITH    M.  OCHSENBEIN, 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    DIET. RADICAL    REVOLUTION   IN   THE    CANTON   OF 

GENEVA. OUR    RELATIONS    WITH     THE     COURTS    OF    VIENNA,    BERLIN, 

AND  ST.  PETERSBURG  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  SWITZERLAND. MY  IN- 
SISTING UPON  OUR  HAVING  AN  UNDERSTANDING  ALSO  WITH  ENGLAND. 

THE  DUKE  DE   BROGLIE,  AMBASSADOR  AT  LONDON. — HIS  CONVERSATIONS 

WITH    LORD     PALMERSTON. NEGOTIATIONS    ON    A    PROJECT     FOR    AN 
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PRESENTATIOX    OF     THE     IDENTICAL     NOTE     OF    THE     FIVE     POWERS. 

VIEWS   OF    THE   COURTS   OF    VIENNA    AND   BERLIN. COUNT   DE   COLLO- 

REDO   AND   GENERAL    RADOWITZ    IN    PARIS. OUR    ATTITUDE    TOWARDS 

THEM. SUMMARY  OF  OUR  VIEWS  AND  ACTS  WITH   REGARD  TO  SWITZER- 
LAND  AT    THAT    EPOCH. 

As  often  as  a  question  arose  respecting  Switzerland, 
and  even  before  the  aifairs  of  that  country  became  a 
serious  embarrassment,  King  Louis-Philippe  never 
mentioned  it  to  me  without  a  sincere  minorlinor  of 
benevolence  and  inquietude.  '  A  beautiful  country,' 
he  said,  '  and  good  people !  valiant,  laborious,  econo- 
mical; with  a  fund  of  honest  and  deeply-rooted 
traditions  and  habits.  But  they  are  in  a  bad  way ;  the 
radical  spirit  taints  them ;  they  are  not  content  with 
being  free  and  tranquil ;  they  have  the  ambitions  of  a 
great  State,  the  systematic  fancies  of  new  government. 
In  my  days  of  adversity,  I  found  amongst  them  the 
most  signal  hospitality;  while  enjoying  it  to  the  full, 
I  saw,  with  deep  regret,  fermenting  amongst  them 
ideas,  passions,  projects  of  revolution  analogous  to 
ours,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  them,  at 
first  civil,  and  then  foreign  war.  The  worst  is,  that 
when  once  launched  into  a  revolutionary  crisis,  the  Swiss 
are  too  divided  and  not  sufficiently  strong  to  emerge 
from  it  by  themselves,  and  reconstruct  alone  organiza- 
tion of  their  State  and  their  government ;  this  restoration 
of  internal  order  must  come  to  them  from  without. 
Foreign  intervention  is  a  sad  remedy,  even  when,  for 
the  moment,  it  saves.  The  burden  soon  becomes  in- 
supportable for  both  parties ;  peoples  do  not  long  like 
their  preserver,  any  more  than  Martin  loves  the 
neighbour  who  comes  to  protect  him  from  the  cudgel 
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of  Sgan^l'£.jnisfort\7*Us  be  careful  of  intervention,  my 
clear  minister,  in  Switzerland  as  in  Spain ;  let  us  pre- 
vent others  from  interfering;  this  alone  is  a  great 
service;  let  every  people  manage  their  own  affairs 
and  bear  their  burden  while  exercising  their  right." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  facts 
and  Switzerland  have  justified  the  opinions  of  King 
Louis-Philippe.     Seduced  by  the  example  and  carried 
away  by  the  tempest  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Swiss  wanted  also  to  have  a  republic  one  and  indivisi- 
ble ;  the  unity  of  the  State  with  republican  power  has  be- 
come the  passion  of  the  radical  party.    This  is  a  strange 
misunderstanding  of  geography  and  history.    Between 
these  small  populations,  different  in  race,  language, 
daily  habits,  and  interests,  separated  by  their  moun- 
tains, glaciers,  and  lakes,  common  and  defensive  inde- 
pendence against  the  ambition  of  their  neighbours 
was  the  sole  natural  principle  of  union,  and  confedera- 
tion the  only  natural  and  effective  system  for   the 
guarantee  of  independence.     'J'he  Swiss  owed  to  this 
system  their  victories  towards  the  east  over  Austria, 
toAvards  the  west  over  Burgundy,  and  after  their  vic- 
tories their  importance  in  the  midst  of  the  rivalries  of 
their  great  neighbours.  The  confederation  of  the  can- 
tons survived  even  the  internal  dissensions  andrelio:ious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  system  of  unity 
can  only  establish  and  has  nowhere  established  itself 
except  by  the  triumph  of  a  very  superior  force,  coming 
from  without  or  born  within,   which  conquers  and 
reduces  to  submission  rival  forces.      Despite  their 
inequality,  none  of  the  Swiss  cantons  possessed,  above 
its  confederates,  such  a  force,  and  could  not  accomplish 
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such  a  work;  theconfederationlv^.''  ™^.J3uFy  to  repel 
external  conquerors,  and  no  internal  conqueror  was 
possible.  The  republic  one  and  indivisible  was,  in 
Switzerland,  a  political  plagiarism,  a  revolutionaiy 
mania,  raised  up  b}'  the  desire  and  necessity  of  re- 
ibrming  the  abuses  of  the  old  system,  but  as  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  facts  as  to  the  independence  of  the 
cantons,  and  from  which,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the 
Smss,  after  experiencing  all  the  evils  of  civil  and 
foreign  war,  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  escape. 

But  it  is  easier  to  excite  anarchy  than  to  emerge 
from  it,  and  if  the  old  governments  killed  by  revolu- 
tions cannot  revive,  revolutions  find  it  very  difficult 
to  give  birth  to  the  new  governments  indispensable  to 
society.  And  this  creation  is  nowhere  more  difficult 
than  in  small  States,  where  local  passions  and  interests 
occupy  a  greater  place  and  exercise  more  influence. 
To  pacify  and  reconstruct  herself  after  her  trial  of  a 
republic  one  and  indivisible,  Switzerland  required 
foreign  wisdom  and  force.  Napoleon,  then  first 
consul,  brought  both  to  them:  he  said  to  the  Swiss, 
"  You  have  been  quarrelling  for  three  years  with- 
out understanding  each  other.  If  you  are  left  to 
yourselves  much  longer,  you  will  go  on  mutually  kill- 
ing for  three  years  more.  Your  history  proves,  more- 
over, that  your  intestine  wars  could  never  have  come  to 
an  end  but  through  the  amicable  intervention  of  France. 
It  is  true  I  had  determined  not  to  meddle  with  your 
affairs;  I  have  constantly  seen  your  different  govern- 
ments ask  my  advice  and  not  follow  it,  and  sometimes 
abuse  my  name  according  to  their  interests  and  pas- 
sions.    But  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  remain  insen- 
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sible  to  the  misfortunes  to  which  you  are  a  prey;  I 
recall  my  resolution.  I  will  be  the  mediator  in  your 
differences ;  but  what  I  do  will  be  effectual,  as  becomes 
the  great  nation  in  whose  name  I  speak." ^ 

Napoleon  said  the  truth  and  acted  as  he  said :  the  act 
of  mediation  signed  on  the  20th  of  February,  1803, 
was  a  noble  example  of  honest,  sensible,  and  firm  policy, 
and  proved  fully  effectual.  Tt  constituted  the  Helvetic 
Confederation  by  re-establishing  the  independence  of 
the  cantons  and  their  internal  governments.  It  re- 
formed the  great  vices  of  the  old  system  and  conse- 
crated the  good  results  of  the  revolutionary  crisis  by 
enfranchising  the  subject  populations  which  formed 
independent  cantons,  and  by  abolishing  privileges  of 
class,  religion,  or  person.  Switzerland  has  owed  to  the 
act  of  mediation  twelve  years  of  order  and  progress. 

At  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  she  returned  to  internal 
commotion  and  a  precarious  future.  Compromised 
and  desolated  by  the  wars  of  her  great  neighbours, 
her  most  pressing  interest  was  to  be  placed  in  shelter 
from  that  peril ;  peace  on  her  soil  was,  for  her,  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  independence.  She  could  not 
secure  this  by  herself,  nor  introduce  with  safety  into 
her  territorial  and  federal  constitution  the  chang-es 
called  for  by  the  new  State  of  Europe.  She  received 
from  the  European  power  then  dominant,  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  guarantee  of  her  neutrality,  the 
addition  of  three  new  cantons  to  the  Helvetic  con- 
federation, the  appeasement  of  some  of  her  interior 
difficulties;  and  the  federal  compact  of  1815,  thus 
confirmed  by  Europe,  replaced  the  act  of  mediatiou 

^  M.  Thiers  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  239. 
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of  1803.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1815,  the  extraordi- 
nary diet  assembled  at  Ziirich  expressed  officially  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  the  Swiss  nation  towards  the 
high  powers  which  gave  it,  with  a  more  favourable 
line  of  demarcation,  old  important  frontiers,  added 
three  cantons  to  its  alliance,  and  promised  solemnly 
to  acknowledge  and  guarantee  the  perpetual  neutrality 
which  the  general  interest  of  Europe  demanded  in 
favour  of  the  Helvetic  body.  It  testified  the  same 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  sustained  goodwill  with 
which  the  august  sovereigns  occupied  themselves  in 
conciliatino^  the  differences  which  had  arisen  amono: 
the  cantons.^ 

The  revolution  of  1830  in  France  brought  back  in 
Switzerland  a  fermentation  more  confined  than  that 
of  1798,  but  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  train  of  the 
European  restoration  of  1815,  the  old  aristocratic 
feeling  resumed  in  several  cantons  a  portion  of  its 
empire,  turned  to  profit  the  federal  compact,  and 
awakened,  by  its  pretensions  and  abuses,  its  natural 
adversary,  the  liberal,  soon  merging  into  the  radical 
spirit.  The  republic  one  and  indivisible  did  not  re- 
appear ;  but  several  cantonal  revolutions  took  place, 
strongly  impressed  with  a  democratic  character, 
and  the  desire  of  a  reform  in  the  federal  compact 
was  loudly  proclaimed.  The  legitimate  and  avowed 
object  of  this  reform  was  to  give  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country  more  efficacy,  and  to  its  cen- 
tral power  more  force  in  matters  within  its  province, 
while  maintaining  the  system  of  the  confederacy 
and  the  independence  of  the  cantons  in  their  internal 

•  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  p.  228, 
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affairs.  Prepared  between  1831  and  1833  by  a  com- 
mittee formed  from  araono^st  the  most  enlio-htened 
men  in  S-witzerland,  and  debated  in  two  extraor- 
dinary diets,  this  labour,  of  which  M.  Rossi  was 
the  reporter,  produced  no  result:  Switzerland  of 
herself  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  innovations,  the 
want  of  which  she  felt,  and  before  this  check  of  the 
reforming  and  legal  spirit,  the  revolutionary  and 
radical  element  re-entered  the  arena,  ardent  to  achieve 
the  triumph  of  the  system  of  unity,  without  daring 
again  to  substitute  the  republic  one  and  indivisible,  in 
place  of  the  confederation. 

No  foreign  mtervention  troubled  Switzerland  in 
those  domestic  movements  and  this  work  of  reform. 

From  1830  and  at  several  intervals,  the  French 
government  declared  that  on  their  frontiers,  in 
Switzerland  as  in  Belgium  and  Piedmont,  they  would 
allow  no  intervention  on  the  part  of  other  powers, 
without  interfering  themselves  at  the  risk  of  conse- 
quences. Under  favour  of  this  declaration  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  government  of  several  cantons  and  the 
dehberations  in  the  Helvetic  diets  for  the  revision  of 
the  federal  compact  had  been  accomplished,  and  no 
obstacle  from  without  retarded  or  fettered  them. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  French  government  ex- 
pressed to  the  Swiss  its  doubts  as  to  the  immediate 
opportunity  for  this  revision,  and  strongly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  not  making  any  attack  on  the  essential 
basis  of  the  federal  compact,  the  principle  and  con- 
dition of  the  neutrality  guaranteed  by  Europe  to 
Switzerland.  The  various  French  cabinets  between 
1830   and    1840,  General    Sebastiani,   the    Duke  de 
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Broglie,  Admiral  de  Rigny,  M.  Thiers,  in  their  dip- 
lomatic instructions  held  the  same  language  and  gave 
Switzerland  similar  advice.  Switzerland  did  not 
always  receive  either  with  justice  and  courtesy: 
proud  susceptibility  in  matters  of  national  indepen- 
dence is  respectable  and  natural  with  small  nations  as 
with  great  ones;  but  with  neither  small  nor  great 
does  it  authorize  forgetfulness  of  public  rights  and 
true  friendships.  Political  refugees,  whether  Italian, 
Polish,  Belgian,  or  French,  who  had  failed  at  home  in 
their  conspiring  enterprises,  abounded  in  Switzerland, 
and  pursued  there,  as  if  in  an  inviolable  asylum,  their 
revolutionary  designs.  Excited  and  strengthened  by 
them,  the  radical  party  in  Switzerland  became  more 
and  more  aggressive;  the  moderate  party  displayed 
embarrassment  and  timidity.  Several  times,  the 
attacks  and  menaces  of  the  one,  the  hesitation  and 
weakness  of  the  other,  altered  and  were  on  the  point 
of  seriously  compromising  the  relations  of  Switzerland 
with  her  neighbours  and  even  with  France.  It  would 
excite  astonishment,  perhaps  smiles  at  present,  were  I 
to  relate  here  some  instances  of  the  violence  in  attitude 
and  lanofuao-e  of  which  the  French  o-overnment  was  the 
object  in  Switzerland  at  that  time;  but  in  the  midst 
of  these  quarrels  and  embarrassments  of  neighbour- 
hood, the  policy  of  France  towards  Switzerland  was 
ever  the  same,  equally  friendly  and  sincere  in  advice, 
and  careful  to  respect  herself,  as  well  as  to  maintain  in 
Europe  the  neutrality  and  independence  of  the  con- 
federation. 

From  the  period  of  my  entrance  into  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  had  entertained  a  strong  senti- 
ment of  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  this  situation  ;  it 
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was  perhaps  likely  to  become,  for  me,  more  delicate  than 
any  other :  I  was  educated  in  Switzerland ;  I  brought 
from  thence  affectionate  remembrances ;  I  had  personal 
friends  there ;  I  bore  to  Switzerland,  after  the  years  of 
youth  and  study  I  had  passed  there,  the  same  good- 
will which  King  Louis-Philippe  cherished  for  the  hospi- 
tality he  had  received  there.  I  watched  with  anxiety 
the  agitation  of  its  internal  state.  In  1844,  our  am- 
bassador to  the  confederation,  Count  de  Pontois,  in- 
formed me  that  a  favourable  change  was  operating  in 
several  cantons,  to  the  advantage  of  conservative 
principles.  "  I  congratulate  myself  on  this,"  I  replied, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1844;  "  I  hesitate,  however,  in 
doing  so  without  reserve;  for  I  cannot  forget  how 
much  fickleness  there  is  in  the  policy  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and,  at  times,  suddenness  in  the  changes  of 
course  which  mark  this  instability,  according  as,  in  the 
midst  of  the  continual  struggle  of  parties,  honour  or 
influence  returns  to  particular  ideas  or  persons.  The 
numerous  reactions  of  this  kind  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed for  fifteen  years  are  of  a  nature  to  counsel 
much  reserve  on  this  point." 

Recent  events  justified  my  inquietude.  At  short 
intervals,  two  revolutionary  movements,  one  of  ab- 
solute, the  other  of  radical  tendency,  exploded  in 
Switzerland,  the  first  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  the 
second  in  that  of  Argovia.  In  the  Valais,  the 
Catholic  party,  masters  of  power  after  a  short  fit  of 
civil  war,  ordained  the  revision  of  the  local  constitu- 
tion, and  decreed,  "  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion 
was  the  only  faith  that  should  be  exercised  in  public 
worship,  and  that  Protestantism  should  no  longer  be 

c  c 
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tolerated,  even  in  private."  Three  years  before,  tne 
canton  of  Argovia  had  also  revised  and  modified  its 
constitution :  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  the  Catholics, 
numerous  although  in  a  minority  in  that  canton, 
endeavoured  to  resist;  their  insurrection  was  easily 
repressed,  and  immediately,  without  caring  for  Article 
XII.  of  the  federal  compact,^  the  grand  council  of 
Argovia  decreed  the  abolition  of  all  the  convents  in 
the  canton,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 
"  These  monks  are  so  dexterous,"  our  ambassador 
said  to  one  of  the  principal  Argovian  radicals,  "  that  in 
justice  nothing  could  be  proved  against  them."  Many 
of  these  Argovian  convents  were  very  rich ;  the  value  I 
of  the  property  of  that  of  Muri  was  said  to  reach  seven 
millions  of  francs. 

Called  to  regulate,  in  presence  of  these  facts,  the 
attitude  and  language  of  our  ambassador  in  Switzer- 
land, I  expressed  my  sentiment  without  difficulty  on 
the  fanatical  violences  of  the  Valaisian  Catholics;  I 
wrote  to  M.  de  Pontois,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1844 : 
"  I  regret  infinitely  the  ideas  of  intolerance  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Yalais  ;  public  opinion  ^vill  condemn  them  everywhere ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Valais  in  particular,  their  appli- 
cation can  only  tend  to  create  a  new  species  of  discord. 
Institutions  are  only  good  on  condition  of  guaranteeing 
all  rights  and  interests.  I  hope  sincerely  that  tran- 
quillity may  be  more  and  more  consolidated  in  the 
Valais ;  but,  however  weakened  the  radical  party  may 

^  That  article  expressed  the  "  existence  of  convents  and  chapters,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  property,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  governments 
of  the  cantons,  is  guaranteed.  This  property  is  subject  to  the  public 
imposts  and  contributions,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  private  possessions.' 
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be  at  present,  I  should  find  it  difficult  not  to  dread, 
sooner  or  later,  mischievous  reactions,  if  they  persevere 
in  the  course  on  which  they  have  entered."  With 
regard  to  the  canton  of  Argovia  and  its  abolition  of 
convents  with  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  our 
situation  was  not  so  easy.  When  measures  of  this 
sort  have  been  carried  into  execution,  when  time  has 
confirmed  and  removed  them  from  all  direct  reactions 
by  dispersing  the  results  throughout  the  bosom  of  so- 
ciety, it  becomes  a  duty  and  necessity  of  governments 
to  accept  them  as  acts  accomplished,  and  to  dismiss 
them  from  argument.  But  when  such  deeds  are  con- 
sidered from  a  distance,  by  the  calm  light  which  time 
sheds  on  facts  and  impresses  on  minds,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  in  them  heavy  blows  directed  against  liberty 
and  property  under  sudden  impulses  of  revolutionary 
despotism.  Let  freedom  of  reunion  and  association 
lead  to  charitable,  religious,  industrial,  or  scientific 
combinations ;  let  property  remain  in  the  hands  of 
companies  or  individuals,  and  let  it  be  acquired  by 
themselves  or  inherited  by  the  free  acts  of  others ;  let 
their  various  manifestations  of  liberty,  their  diff'erent 
forms  of  possession  be,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  the 
object  of  certain  conditions  or  special  guarantees; 
they  do  not  the  less  preserve  their  great  and  original 
character;  the  natural  principles  and  essential  rights 
of  liberty  and  property  are  not  the  less  enjoyed  in 
their  cause ;  the  abolition  of  religious  societies  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  goods,  are  not  the  less  flao-rant 
violations  of  these  principles  and  rights.  When  an 
earthquake  has  overthrown  a  city,  the  faults  of  its  old 
condition  become  apparent ;  it  is  reconstructed  more 
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wholesomely  and  handsomely ;  but  the  earthquake  is 
not  elevated  into  a  public  architect ;  people  do  not 
seek  in  its  destructive  blows  laws  for  the  building  and 
duration  of  cities. 

Even  when  disputed  and  violated,  these  elementary 
truths  are  not  utterly  extinguished  in  the  souls  of 
men:  such  was  Switzerland,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolutionary  ferment,  the  perplexity  of  minds  on  these 
serious  questions  of  property  and  hberty  that,  when 
seven  Catholic  cantons  remonstrated  before  the  federal 
diet  against  the  abolition  and  spoliation  of  the  con- 
vents decreed  by  the  canton  of  Argovia,  that  assembly 
hesitated  long  before  condemning  or  sanctioning  the 
measure.  They  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  radical 
canton  which  placed  the  diet  in  this  distressing  di- 
lemma, and  the  grand  council  of  Argovia  itself,  equally 
obstinate  and  embarrassed,  consented  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  three  convents  of  nuns,  while  maintaining 
the  abolition  of  the  convents  of  monks  and  the  confis- 
cation of  their  property.  This  was  too  little  to  heal  the 
wound  inflicted  on  the  federal  compact  and  the  confe- 
deration :  the  moderates  of  Switzerland  were  not  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  protect  justice  eff*ectively,  or  the  radi- 
cals of  Argovia  bold  enough  to  proclaim  and  practise 
without  reserve  the  principle  of  their  -sdolent  acts: 
the  diet  allowed  the  question  to  drop,  leaving  the  evil 
to  subsist;  religious  animosities  were  joined  to  political 
rivalries,  and  the  Catholics  in  Switzerland  saw  them- 
selves clashing  with  the  Protestants,  as  did  the  con- 
servatives with  the  radicals. 

A  new  question,  if  not  more  important  at  least  more 
animated  than  that  of   the  convents,  stepped  in  to 
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extend  and  inflame  the  contest ;  the  grand  council  of  \ 
Lucerne  determined  to  call  for  the  Jesuits  and  confide 
to  them  public  instruction  in  the  canton.  In  principle, 
it  could  justly  enough  believe  itself  authorized  to 
adopt  such  a  measure;  liberty  of  education  was 
claimed  throughout  Europe  by  the  radical  party ;  the 
partisans  of  the  Jesuits  might  demand  it  as  well  as 
their  adversaries,  and  in  a  Catholic  canton,  their  ap- 
peal on  that  ground  presented  nothing  strange.  All 
questions  relating  to  public  education  were  essentially 
and  had  always  been  considered  as  belonging  to  can- 
tonal administration.  Facts  were,  in  Switzerland,  on 
this  point,  in  accordance  with  principles ;  in  the  can- 
tons of  the  Valais  and  Fribourg,  the  Jesuits  had 
educational  establishments  formally  recognized  and 
accepted.  In  the  canton  of  Ziirich,  the  radical  party 
had  recently  exercised,  in  a  contrary  sense,  the  same 
right;  they  had  called  to  the  chair  of  history  and 
Christian  doctrine,  Professor  Strauss,  celebrated  for 
his  hostility  to  evangelical  history  and  the  Christian 
doctrine.  The  scandal  was  great  throughout  the  can- 
ton ;  a  popular  movement  burst  forth,  and  Dr.  Strauss 
could  not  effectively  assume  his  professorship  at 
Zurich ;  but,  appointed  for  life,  he  was  not  the  less 
in  possession  of  his  chair,  and  under  names  less  com- 
promised than  his  own,  his  ideas  invaded  the  public 
instruction  in  Zurich,  and  no  question  as  to  the  right 
of  this  arrangement  was  disputed  by  the  local  govern- 
ment. The  various  sentiments  and  acts  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  different  cantons  were  mutually  pro- 
voking ;  the  abolition  and  confiscation  of  the  convents 
in  Argovia  powerfully  contributed  to  determine  the 
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call  of  the  Jesuits  to  Lucerne ;  even  in  this  last  canton^ 
the  Jesuits  found  adversaries  who,  under  the  name  of 
free  corps,  rose  up  towards  the  end  of  1844  against 
the  local  government.  They  were  easily  and  promptly 
repressed;  faith  and  the  Catholic  cause  were  in  an 
immense  majority  in  that  canton.  Their  victory  ex- 
cited in  the  Protestant  cantons,  amongst  impassioned 
men,  violent  irritation;  with  prudent  ones,  great 
uneasiness.  A  revolutionary  movement  manifested 
itself  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  placed  the  local 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  radicals ;  they  were 
not  contented  with  dominating  over  their  own  ter- 
ritory ;  they  wished  to  sustain  the  radical  cause  where 
it  was  in  a  minority  and  had  recently  been  vanquished. 
In  March  and  April,  1845,  new  and  numerous  free 
corps  formed  themselves  in  the  cantons  of  Vaud, 
Berne,  Argovia,  and  Soleure,  and  took  arms  against 
the  canton  of  Lucerne  which,  placed  itself  in  energetic 
defence.  The  invaders  were  defeated  and  dispersed ; 
many  of  their  chiefs  remained  prisoners;  under  the 
proud  joy  of  victory,  the  government  of  Lucerne  de- 
creed the  effectual  execution  of  the  measure  which 
had  excited  civil  war;  the  Jesuits  took  possession  in 
the  canton  of  the  establishment  confided  to  them. 

We  did  not  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  such 
troubles  amongst  a  friendly  people  on  our  immediate 
frontier.  As  soon  as  I  ascertained  the  insurrection  of 
the  first  free  corps  into  Lucerne,  I  signified  my  un- 
easiness to  Count  de  Pontois,  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  and  the  3rd  of  March,  1845:  "The 
government  of  Lucerne  has  triumphed,  and  with  it 
the  cause  of  order;    we  are   rejoiced    to   hear  this. 
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But  it  is  sad  that  the  call  for  the  Jesuits  should 
have  been  the  cause  or  occasion  for  the  events  which 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  canton.  In  the 
general  aspect  of  Switzerland,  I  foresaw  the  danger 
of  such  a  measure  ;  it  would  only  appear  a  sort  of 
defiance  hurled  by  Catholic  and  conservative  opinions 
against  Protestant  and  radical  opinions.  The  fire 
fortunately  extinguished  at  Lucerne,  had  it  been 
prolonged,  would  have  been  capable  of  inflaming 
all  Switzerland,  by  giving  scope  to  opposing  inter- 
ventions, as  there  was  reason  to  fear  in  the  attitude 
of  Berne  and  other  radical  cantons ;  a  civil  war  was 
thus  risked  in  the  heart  of  the  confederation,  which 
might  expose  its  very  existence  to  incalculable 
perils."  Six  weeks  later  the  chances  of  civil  war 
became  facts:  I  again  wrote  to  M.  de  Pontois,  on  the 
1 9th  of  February  and  3rd  of  March :  "  What  is  now 
passing  in  Switzerland  adds  every  day  to  the  in- 
quietude inspired  by  the  critical  situation  of  that 
country.  The  revolution  which  has  just  triumphed 
at  Lausanne,  and  before  which  the  legal  government 
has  been  compelled  to  abdicate,  has,  above  all,  the 
lamentable  feature  that  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
oppressive  intervention  of  the  free  corps.  They 
write  from  Geneva  that  the  radicals  are  preparing 
a  similar  movement  on  that  city,  and  that,  from  all 
sides,  bands  organized  without  the  consent  of  the 
governments  are  ready  to  second  the  violences  of  the 
party  which  pretends  to  impose  its  will  on  the  grand 
councils  of  the  cantons  and  on  the  diet  itself.  Such 
a  state  of  things  cannot  be  tolerated,  for  it  tends 
to  nothing   less  than  the  destruction  of  the  federal 
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compact  and  the  overthrow  of  cantonal  sovereignty; 
to  substitute  for  its  legitimate  action  the  disorderly- 
action  of  brute  force,  the  despotism  of  the  masses  for 
liberty,  anarchy  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  for  the 
peaceable  reign  of  institutions  protective  of  social 
order.  I  do  not  speak  of  all  which  such  a  situation 
comprises  of  irregular  and  alarming  in  a  European 
point  of  view,  or,  in  consequence,  of  the  duties  it 
would  impose  on  the  powers  interested  in  preserving 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  Their 
attention  is  already  awakened  on  the  condition  of 
that  countiy,  and  by  the  importance  of  the  dangers 
with  which  it  is  menaced.  In  that  view,  there  is  no 
measure  more  imperiously  urgent  than  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  free  corps,  and  the  adoption  of  energetic 
means  to  prevent  their  renewal.  It  is  therefore  with 
the  most  emphatic  urgency,  with  a  deep  sentiment  of 
the  greatness  of  the  evil,  in  the  name  of  the  dearest 
interests  of  Switzerland,  that  we  adjure  the  federal 
directory,  the  diet,  all  influential  men  who  desire 
the  good  of  their  country,  not  to  lose  time  in  labour- 
ing to  expirpate  from  its  towns  this  fatal  cause  of 
desolation  and  ruin.  You  are  authorized  to  allow 
the  president  of  the  federal  directory  to  read  this 
despatch,  and  also  to  leave  him  a  copy." 

This  was,  assuredly,  language  equally  affectionate 
and  sincere.  I  was  earnestly  bent  on  awakening  in 
Switzerland  a  lively  sentiment  of  justice  and  federal 
duty,  of  the  national  danger  and  evil.  Diplomacy 
is  often  dry  and  cold,  at  the  risk  of  being  vain ;  it 
often  speaks,  for  the  sake  of  preferring  words  to 
action,  and  is   more  bent  on  satisfying  the  conve- 
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niences  of  the  situation  than  solicitous  of  really 
following  up  the  cause  it  sustains.  I  hold  in  slight 
estimation  this  barren  and  superficial  routine  ;  there 
are  times  for  uniting,  and  times  for  action  :  when  the 
moment  for  the  latter  arrives,  the  action  should  be 
effective ;  and  when  one  has  the  honour  to  represent  a 
great  government  and  people,  nothing  simplifies  and 
strengthens  policy  so  much  as  expressing  and  prac- 
tising it,  not  to  satisfy  conscience  or  appearances, 
but  seriously  and  with  a  view  to  the  effect.  I  was 
fully  aware  that  the  frankness  of  my  warnings  might 
furnish  the  Swiss  radicals  with  pretexts  to  assume 
that  we  are  attacking  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  on  that  ground  to  alarm  national 
jealousy;  they,  in  fact,  took  advantage  of  this,  in 
the  diet  as  well  as  in  their  daily  calls  on  popular 
emotion.  But  I  preferred  submitting  to  this  incon- 
venience rather  than  not  attempting  a  serious  effort 
to  lend  to  the  good  cause  in  Switzerland  an  aid  equally 
serious  and  conformable  with  the  interests  and  maxims 
of  French  policy.  At  the  same  time  that  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Swiss  the  dangers  into  which  the  radicals  were 
leading  them,  I  was  not  less  attentive  to  those  which 
arose  from  the  passions  of  the  Catholics.  I  claimed, 
on  this  point,  the  solicitude  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  question  had  been  already  carried  there,  and  the 
Pope  had  replied  as  might  be  expected  :  "  What  is 
asked  of  me  ?  The  canton  of  Lucerne  is  exercising  its 
right  when  it  calls  the  Jesuits  to  the  establishments 
of  public  instruction :  this  is  the  wish  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  population.  They  have  already  been 
called  and  established  in  other  cantons.     If  there  is 
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a  religious  contest  to  sustain  and  perils  to  encounter, 
there  they  are  ready,  and  it  is  their  duty  not  to 
withdraw  from  it.  I  cannot  interdict  a  Catholic 
society  from  going,  to  fulfil  its  natural  mission, 
where  a  Catholic  population  calls  it,  and  in  a 
country  where  it  has  until  now  always  been  ad- 
mitted." The  Pope  also  was  using  his  right  when 
he  held  this  language ;  but,  by  the  side  of  right  and 
while  maintaining  it,  the  court  of  Rome  was  also 
accustomed  to  consider  prudence.  I  wrote  to  M. 
Rossi,  on  the  6th  of  June,  184.5  :  "  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  what  I  hear  from  Lucerne.  They  are  heating 
themselves  there.  The  bad  recej^tion,  almost  the 
ill-treatment,  which  Lucernese  travellers  meet  with 
in  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Argovia,  Soleure,  &c., 
reanimate  irritation.  The  idea  suddenly  spreads  at 
Lucerne  of  installing  the  Jesuits,  so  that  by  the 
approaching  opening  of  the  diet  this  may  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  father  provincial  of  Fri- 
bourg  has  examined  the  buildings  intended  for  his 
brethren,  that  their  repairs  may  commence.  The 
diet  will  be  numerously  attended,  and  all  there 
hangs  upon  a  thread.  Let  the  canton  of  Geneva 
turn  out,  there  will  be  a  majority  against  the 
Jesuits.  The  fate  of  Loyola  in  Switzerland  de- 
pends at  this  moment  on  Calvin.  It  is  impossible 
that  Rome  does  not  see  something  in  this  to  think  of 
seriously." 

As  soon  as  I  found  that  the  idea  propagating  in 
Lucerne  was  reduced  to  practice,  and  that  the  Jesuits 
were  installed  there,  I  wrote  to  Count  de  Pontois  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1845:  "The  King's  government  has 
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learned  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  regret  and  anxiety 
an  event  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  opinion  and 
parties  in  Switzerland,  may  have  dangerous  conse- 
quences for  the  tranquillity  of  the  confederation.  The 
military  precautions  which  the  magistrates  of  Lucerne 
have  thought  right  to  adopt  to  assure  the  execution 
of  this  measure  sufficiently  prove  that  they  are  fully 
impressed  with  its  gravity  and  danger ;  and  therefore 
we  feel  painful  astonishment  on  seeing  them  brave 
and  provoke,  in  some  degree  without  necessity, 
complications  such  as  those  which  it  is  only  too 
natural  to  foresee  after  what  has  passed,  and  in 
presence  of  what  exists.  None  can  respect  more 
than  we  do  the  principle  and  rights  of  cantonal 
sovereignty  ;  we  have  always  believed,  and  still 
continue  to  believe,  that  by  the  side  of  these  rights 
every  canton  has  duties  not  less  sacred  and  evident ; 
we  think  that,  essentially  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
mon country,  each  canton  ought  to  avoid  all  that 
could  be  of  a  nature  to  precipitate  it  into  the  paths  of 
perturbation  and  civil  war,  at  the  expense  of  senti- 
ments and  even  of  rights  which,  in  such  a  case, 
generous  and  enlightened  patriotism  hesitates  not  to 
sacrifice  to  the  interests  of  an  entire  confederacy. 
In  sum,  we  look  upon  as  equally  dangerous  and 
untimely  the  resolution  in  virtue  of  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Lucerne  has  put  in  force  its  decree  for  callino- 
in  the  Jesuits.  We  most  earnestly  desired  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  prevent  this  ;  we  have  tried,  with  this 
object,  all  that  depended  on  us.  We  sincerely  wish 
that  the  too  legitimate  presentiments  to  which  such 
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an  event  gives  birth,  may  not  be  realized;  but  we 
can  at  least  bear  witness  that  we  have  not  been  the 
last  to  point  it  out,  and  that  it  is  not  owing  to  us 
that  it  has  been  conjured  up." 

The  consequences  closely  followed  the  act.  In 
January  1846  a  revolution  exploded  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  and  despite  the  resistance  not  only  of  the 
conservative,  but  of  some  of  the  radical  leaders  more 
moderate  than  their  cortege^  it  placed  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  ardent.  In  the  month  of  October 
following,  a  similar  act  was  accomplished  in  the 
canton  of  Geneva,  even  more  violent  in  its  proceedings 
and  effects.  The  revolutionary  and  unitarian  spirit 
was  in  bold  aggression  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  cantons.  A  detestable  crime  sullied  its  progress 
and  carried  to  the  height  the  irritation  and  alarm  of 
its  adversaries;  the  rustic  leader,  honest  and  respected 
by  the  Catholics  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  M.  Jacob 
Leu  of  Ebersol,  was  treacherously  assassinated  in  his 
bed.  At  the  breath  of  popular  indignation,  and 
before  the  civil  war  in  prospect,  the  threatened  party 
resolved  to  place  itself  in  defence  and  organization; 
under  the  name  of  Sonderhund  (private  alliance),  the 
seven  cantons,  essentially  Catholic,  Lucerne,  Uri, 
Schwytz,  Underwalden,  Zug,  Friburg,  and  the  Valais, 
united  in  a  private  confederation,  "engaging  for 
essential  defence,  to  defend  themselves  when  either 
should  be  attacked  in  territory  or  sovereign  rights,  in 
conformity  with  the  federal  compact  of  the  7th  of 
August,  1815,  and  ancient  alliances."  Although 
always  considered  as  exceptional  and  to  be  regretted, 
these  sorts  of  alliances,  formed  with  a  special  object 
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between  certain  cantons  in  the  bosom  of  the  confede- 
ration itself,  were  not  without  recent  example  in  the 
histoiy  of  Switzerland.  From  1832,  the  cantons  in 
which  the  spirit  of  innovation  prevailed,  were  united 
by  a  concordat  of  neutral  guarantee,  and  the  seven 
opposing  cantons  had  instituted  at  Sarnen,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Unterwalden,  a  conference  charged  with  the  care 
of  their  common  interests  and  actions.  In  presence  of 
these  private  associations,  the  Helvetic  diet,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  had  great  trouble  in  settling  the 
questions  brought  before  them,  and  in  maintaining 
the  shadow  of  central  authority  and  the  public  peace. 
In  proportion  as  events  and  the  mutual  strength  of 
parties  developed  themselves,  the  radicals  prevailed 
more  and  more  in  the  diet,  surmounted  the  hesitations 
or  scruples  of  the  moderates,  and  thus  gained  the  as- 
cendancy as  also  the  position  of  a  national  and  legal 
government  in  conflict  with  a  seditious  minority.  In 
the  spring  of  1847,  things  had  reached  this  point,  and 
the  heart  of  the  radical  party  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
lately  chief  of  the  free  corps  beaten  by  Lucerne,  M. 
Ochsenbein  was  elected  president  of  the  diet  ready  to 
assemble.  The  spirit  he  intended  to  bring  into  the 
government  manifested  itself  without  reserve  in  his 
diplomatic  relations,  as  in  his  public  acts :  M.  de  Bois- 
le-Comte,  who  had  succeeded,  as  French  ambassador 
in  Switzerland,  M.  de  Pontois,  had  his  first  audience 
with  him  on  the  4th  of  June.  After  the  official 
demonstrations,  "  a  long  conversation,"  he  wrote,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1847,  "ensued  between  us,  and  by 
the  theme  on  which  M.  Ochsenbein  based  it,  I  was 
able   to   recognize   the   confidence   assumed   by   the 
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radicals.  '  We  have  in  Switzerland,'  he  said,  '  only  one 
affair,  but  it  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  wish  the  dissolution  of  the 
Sonderbund  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  all 
Switzerland.  This  wish  of  the  majority  must  be 
gratified.' — '  But  that  means  civil  war,'  I  said.  '  A  less 
evil  should  be  preferred  to  the  presence  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Switzerland.' — '  You  speak  very  coolly  of  civil  war.' 
— '  What  do  you  wish?  Once  engaged,  the  question 
must  be  settled;  the  federal  compact  must  be  ob- 
served.'— '  But  the  federal  compact  does  not  pro- 
nounce the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  it  seems  to  me,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  guarantees  the  existence  of  con- 
vents, in  the  number  of  which  was  then  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Valais.' — '  The  compact 
says  that  the  diet  must  provide  for  the  security  of 
Switzerland ;  the  Jesuits  compromise  that  security  ; 
the  majority  will  pronounce  their  expulsion.' — '  Per- 
haps the  minority  may  not  obey,  and  oppose  resistance, 
which  they  will  also  call  legal,  as  they  will  maintain 
that  the  majority  attack  their  independence.  You 
undertake  a  harsh  task.  You  will  find  once  more  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Swiss ;  they  will  fight  you 
as  their  ancestors  fought  their  oppressors,  Avhose  part 
you  are  assuming  at  this  moment.  You  are  opposing 
political  and  religious  convictions  of  the  most  pro- 
found nature.  And  with  what?  I  also  have  wit- 
nessed sincere  and  profound  convictions ;  I  have  seen 
in  the  free  corps  fathers  of  families  who  had  left  all 
and  offered  themselves  to  death  for  an  idea.  But 
perhaps  there  may  be  no  war ;  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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when  they  see  themselves  condemned  by  the  majority, 
they  will  submit.     If  not,  war  must  decide.'  " 

Through  the  words  of  M.  Ochsenbein  it  was  easy 
to  detect  a  desire  of  revenge  against  the  Lucernois, 
conquerors  of  the  free  corps,  and  I  saw  with  surprise 
how  slight  was  his  impression  of  the  moral  value  of 
his  action,  wliich,  in  his  eyes,  is  still  ji'w.s^  without  being 
legal,  and  of  which  he  spoke  without  any  embarrass- 
ment. I  expressed  strongly  the  deep  sentiment  of 
affliction  and  repugnance  with  which  I  saw  him  so 
readily  accept  the  alternative  of  civil  war.  '  Are  we 
not  at  war?'  he  said;  'well!  it  is  better  to  end  it  at  once 
effectually ;  let  arms  decide  and  give  us  peace  at  last.' 
— 'Who  prevents  you  from  enjoying ^eace in  Switzer- 
land from  this  moment?  Let  everyone  live  as  he 
pleases ;  respect  the  independence  of  each  canton,  and 
peace  you  will  have.' — 'Such  peace  is  not  possible; 
when  we  have  destroyed  the  Sonderbund  and  expelled 
the  Jesuits,  this  then  will  be,  in  Switzerland,  veritable 
peace.' — '  Hear  me,  M.  Ochsenbein;  allow  me  to  tell 
you  what  terrifies  me  when  you  speak !  It  is  not 
you  who  utter  the  words.  I  assure  you  I  would  place 
confidence  in  M.  Funk,  in  you,  in  the  whole  govern- 
ment ;  but  you  are  pushed  on  by  others,  you  act  as  the 
instrument  of  projects,  and  the  interpreter  of  sentiments 
which  are  not  your  own.  What  do  you  suppose  we  can 
think  when  we  consider  what  they  want  who  urge 
you  ?  They  want  the  unity  of  Switzerland,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  great  unitarian  republic  to  the  Switzerland 
of  treaties,  to  federal  Switzerland,  on  which  alone 
Europe  has  conferred  the  privilege  of  neutrality.' — 'We 
have  a  right  to  reform  our  compact  as  seems  good  to 
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ourselves/ — 'This  is  not  the  compact,  it  is  the  treaty, 
and  this  is  what  alarms  me.  With  the  ascendancy 
that  you  allow  your  club,  The  Bear,  to  assume, 
nothing  can  be  depended  on.  Do  not  those  perceive 
it  already  who  have  found  a  theory  entirely  new? 
They  see  that,  in  the  diet,  they  will  have  twelve 
voices  for  the  principle  against  the  Sonderbund,  but 
that  they  will  not  have  them  for  the  execution  of  that 
principle  by  war.  Well !  they  maintain  that,  as  soon 
as  the  principle  is  declared,  the  execution  belongs  to 
the  vorort;  and  after  loudly  proclaiming  the  reign  of 
the  majority,  they  will  dispense  with  it  as  soon  as  it 
refuses  to  aid  their  projects.  They  press  you  at  this 
moment  to  adopt  their  new  principle?'  1  knew  that, 
on  Monday  last,  this  principle  had,  in  effect,  been  laid 
down  in  the  club  of  the  Bear,  and  accepted  by  M. 
Ochsenbein.  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  give  him 
time  to  reply.  '  They  press  you,'  I  then  added,  '  they 
will  force  you.' — '  Things  will  not  come  to  that,'  he 
answered ;  '  the  people  forced  the  last  government  be- 
cause they  saw  it  was  pursuing  a  double  conduct,  as 
in  the  affair  of  the  free  corps,  they  know  that  we  act 
in  good  faith,  and  are  devoted  to  their  cause ;  thus 
legal  paths  suffice  us.  But  we  acknowledge  as  legal 
all  that  the  majority  may  decide.  From  that  moment 
there  cannot  be  properly  so-called  a  civil  war  in 
Switzerland,  for  if  }'ou  take  the  federal  system,  a  war 
of  the  minority  against  the  majority  is  rebellion,  and 
in  the  cantonal  system,  there  are  only  wars  of  State.'" 
It  was  impossible  to  lay  more  completely  aside  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  the  internal  independence  of 
the  cantons,  the  federal  compact,  the  moral  conditions 
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of  the  neutrality  guaranteed  to  Switzerland  by  Europe, 
the  liberty  of  association,  and  of  public  instruction ; 
a  heavy  blow  was  struck  against  all  these  privileges 
in  the  single  name  of  the  will  and  force  of  the  majority, 
even  in  questions  of  religious  education  which  belonged 
exclusively  to  rights  of  conscience  and  family. 

In  the  face  of  such  language  and  such  resolutions,  the 
solicitude  of  the  great  powers  interested  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  Switzerland  and  guarantees  of  her  neutrality 
was  excessive.  1  have  just  named  the  measure  in 
which,  from  the  last  moment,  we  had  expressed  to  the 
two  parties  dividing  the  confederation  our  opinion  and 
our  advice;  when  I  saw  the  second  attack  approach- 
ing of  the  free  corps  levied  in  the  radical  cantons 
against  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  I  wished  to  assure  myself 
of  the  disposition  of  the  other  cabinets  and  to  let  them 
know  ours  at  the  same  time.  As  prince  and  external 
protector  of  the  canton  of  Neufch^tel,  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  the  most  directly  interested  in  the  question ; 
I  wrote,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1845,  to  the  Marquis 
de  Dalmatia,  at  that  time  our  minister  at  Berlin :  "If 
civil  war  commences  revolutionally  in  Switzerland, 
we  ought  not,  I  think,  to  interfere,  or  even  appear 
disposed  to  interfere  until  the  mischief  is  severely  felt 
by  the  Swiss  themselves.  Any  external  action  which 
should  precede  a  deep  sentiment  of  the  evil,  and  a  se- 
rious desire  for  a  remedy,  would  be  injurious  instead  of 
serviceable.  In  any  case,  isolated  intervention  by  a 
single  power  could  not  be  admitted ;  and  with  regard 
to  collective  material  interference  of  all  the  powers, 
two  things  are  desirable :  the  one,  that  it  may  be  always 
avoided,  for  it  would  be  extremely  embarrassing ;  the 
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other,  that  if  it  must  ever  take  place,  it  should  be 
only  at  the  wish,  I  will  even  say  at  the  appeal  of  a 
portion  of  Switzerland  herself  having  recourse  to  the 
mediation  of  Europe  to  escape  from  civil  war  and 
anarchy.  At  present,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  wait, 
but,  meanwhile,  we  require  to  understand  each  other 
thoroughly  as  to  the  situation,  and  the  various  possible 
•  eventualities ;  that,  should  the  necessity  for  action  or 
common  manifestation  arise,  we  may  not  be  taken 
unawares.  Speak  of  this  confidentially  to  Baron  de 
Billow.  I  have  myself  no  arranged  idea,  no  plan  to 
propose ;  but  1  should  like  to  know  what  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin  thinks  of  the  chances  of  this  Swiss  future." 

I  addressed  the  same  question,  with  similar  prefa- 
tory observations,  to  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and 
Petersburg,  and  I  sent  to  Count  de  Sainte-Aulaire  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Dalmatia,  in- 
structing him  to  communicate  it  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Prince  Metternich  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  ready 
reception  of  the  idea  of  an  understanding  between  the 
powers  guaranteeing  Helvetic  neutrality;  he  did  not 
even  content  himself  with  laying  down  in  principle 
that  "  if  the  diet,  by  encroaching  on  the  legitimate 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  cantons,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  civil  and  religious  war,  the  powers  would  fulfil 
a  real  duty  of  conscience  to  themselves  and  friendship 
to  Switzerland  by  endeavouring,  through  frank  uni- 
form declarations,  made  at  the  proper  time,  to  prevent 
such  serious  misfortunes " — he  proposed  to  us  the 
immediate  adoption  of  this  last  measure.  "If  M. 
Guizot,"  he  wrote  to  Count  Apponyi  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1845,  "should  ask  for  the  groundwork  on  which, 
according  to  our  opinion,  such  declarations  should  be 
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drawn  up,  you  may  reply  by  the  folio mng  formula: 
'  The  five  powers  would  regard  the  annihilation  of 
the  compact  of  1815,  whether  openly  or  under  the 
shield  of  a  decree  by  the  diet,  evidently  exceeding  the 
privileges  assigned  by  the  said  compact  to  the  federal 
authority,  as  in  fact  annulling  the  guarantees  which 
the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  accorded  to 
Switzerland ;  and  that  they  adopted  this  view  with- 
out prejudging  the  ulterior  measures  which  the  in- 
terest of  the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace  in  Europe 
might  compel  them  to  adopt.'  This  formula  appears 
to  us  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

"  Similar  declarations,  all  framed  on  the  same  model, 
would  serve  to  establish  anew  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swiss 
the  concord  which  reigns  amongst  the  powers  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  their  country.  They  would 
let  them  know  the  immediate,  and  enable  them  to 
foresee  the  ulterior,  consequences,  more  serious  still, 
to  which  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  on  which 
their  political  position  in  Europe  was  founded  would 
expose  them." 

This  was  moving  more  quickly  and  going  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  had  suggested;  the  immediate 
declaration  proposed  by  Prince  Metternich  announced 
beforehand  intervention  should  Switzerland  not  yield 
at  once  to  our  representations.  I  wrote  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  1845,  to  M.  Eugene  Perier,  at  that  time  our 
chai^ge  d'affaires  at  Vienna,  during  the  absence  on 
leave  of  M.  de  Flahault :  "  There  is  no  cause  at  present, 
I  think,  for  any  collective  and  united  manifestation, 
if  1  may  so  express  myself,  by  the  great  powers  with 
regard   to    Switzerland.      They    should    understand 
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each  other  on  all  that  may  happen  there,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  adopt  a  common  resolution,  and  to  mstruct 
their  agents  to  assume  a  prompt,  identical,  and  simul- 
taneous attitude.  If  new  and  more  serious  events 
provoked  the  powers  to  a  greater  action,  and  ac- 
tion of  another  form,  they  should  be  ready.  I  ask 
myself,  if  in  a  system  of  mutual  understanding  so 
defined  and  limited,  we  ought,  at  the  actual  moment 
and  quite  beforehand,  to  take  any  initiative  in  Switzer- 
land. I  doubt  it  much.  The  ordinary  diet  assembles 
in  July.  The  questions  which  agitate  the  country 
will  reappear  there,  and  who  knows  to  what  they 
may  lead?  Perhaps  to  the  necessity,  by  the  powers, 
of  some  concerted  step.  Prince  Metternich  is,  I 
am  certain,  as  decided  as  I  am  to  humour  the 
jealousy  of  the  Swiss  on  points  of  independence  and 
national  dignity;  these  feelings  are  common  to  all, 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  conservatives  and  radicals, 
and  any  influence  tending  to  wound  them  would  be 
injurious  rather  than  serviceable.  To  render  external 
action  useful  and  effectual,  it  must  be  evidently 
necessary,  provoked  by  facts,  and  called  for,  if  not 
loudly  at  least  heartily,  by  all  moderate  men.  Under 
tliis  reserve,  I  think  the  necessity  may  soon  present 
itself,  and  in  that  case  we  ought  to  be  prepared." 

At  this  exact  point,  Lord  Cowley  communicated  to 
me  a  despatch  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  seemed  to 
coincide  with  the  proposition  mad  e  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
us,  by  Prince  Metternich.  I  wrote  immediately  to  M. 
de  Sainte-Aulaire,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1845  :  "  I  have 
some  observations  to  make  which  I  hope  may,  in  some 
degree,  impress  Lord  Aberdeen.     The  result  of  this 
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proposition,  if  we  convert  it  into  a  concerted,  simul- 
taneous, and  actual  step  by  the  five  powers,  would 
be,  I  think :  1.  In  principle^  to  attribute  to  ourselves, 
foreign  powers,  the  right  of  interpreting  the  federal 
compact,  by  declaring  that  the  question  of  the  Jesuits 
is  not  a  federal  one,  and  that  the  diet  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  which  seems  to  me  excessive;  2.  In  fact^ 
this  would  be  to  shock,  with  all  the  Swiss,  con- 
servatives or  radicals,  the  sentiment  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  to  produce  in  the  approaching  diet  a 
result  contrary  to  what  we  desire.  In  the  last  diet, 
as  you  know,  the  voice  of  Geneva  alone  was  wanting 
to  form  a  majority  against  the  Jesuits  and  the  Son- 
derbund,  which  is  to  say,  as  I  wrote  three  days  ago  to 
Rossi,  that  the  fate  of  Loyola  in  Switzerland  depends 
at  this  moment  on  the  prudence  of  Calvin.  Admit 
that  the  prudence  of  Calvin  requires  management. 
Say  all  this,  I  beg  of  you,  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  ask 
him  whether  he  does  not  consider  it  suitable  to  hold 
ourselves  a  little  in  reserve." 

Lord  Aberdeen's  answer  soon  reached  me.  "  Lord 
Cowley  has  misunderstood  his  instructions,"  M.  de 
Sainte-Aulaire  wrote,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1845, 
"if  he  has  seen  any  intention  of  engaging  with 
Prince  Metternich  in  a  campaign  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuits.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen's idea.  He  has  adhered  to  the  bases  of  the 
understanding  drawn  up  by  Prince  Metternich,  in 
three  articles,  and  which  you  have  yourself  approved : 
he  had  no  intention  of  going  further.  And  even  in  the 
conversations  he  has  held  with  Count  Dietrichstein^ 

*  At  that  time  Austrian  ambassador  in  London. 
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he  pointed  out  explicitly  the  question  of  the  Jesuits 
as  one  that  should  be  handled  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. For  his  own  part, '  he  should  see  with  extreme 
regret  the  diet  expel  the  Jesuits,  but  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  declare  a  priori  that  this  act  would  be 
the  overthrow  of  the  federal  compact.'  Probably 
Lord  Cowley  conversed  with  Count  Apponyi  after  re- 
ceiving his  despatch,  and  they  may  have  mutually 
interpreted  it  in  the  Austrian  sense.  But  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  promised  me  to  write  to  him,  and  to 
restrain  him  within  just  limits.  Meanwhile,  be  as- 
sured you  will  not  be  urged  from  hence,  farther  than 
you  wish  to  go." 

When  events  in  Switzerland  followed  their  bent, 
when  the  radical  revolutions  at  Berne  and  Geneva 
forewarned  us  as  extremely  probable  and  near,  of  the 
formation  in  the  diet  of  a  majority  determined  to 
accomplish  by  civil  war  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund,  iPrince  Met- 
temich  took  another  step  in  advance :  he  proposed  to 
us  to  give  our  representatives  in  Switzerland  orders 
to  reside  no  longer  in  Berne,  near  the  new  federal 
Directory,  and  to  declare  at  the  same  time,  by  separate 
but  identical  notes,  "  that  the  powers,  constantly  dis- 
posed to  maintain  with  the  Helvetic  confederation  the 
most  cordial  relations  of  friendship  and  neighbourhood, 
could  not,  however,  hold  these  sentiments  except  with  a 
central  government  of  the  confederacy  established  on 
the  bases  on  which  that  authority  is  founded,  namely, 
the  compact  which,  in  1815,  constituted  Switzerland 
into  a  national  and  political  body." 

At  the  moment  when  Prince  Mettemich  addressed 
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these  propositions  to  us,  and  before  receiving  them,  I 
had  written  to  Count  de  Flahault  to  acquaint  him 
precisely  with  our  views,  instructing  him  also  to  com- 
municate them  to  Prince  Metternich.  On  the  22nd  of 
October,  1846,  I  said  to  him :  "  For  along  time  I  have 
thought  badly  of  the  present  and  future  state  of  Switzer- 
land, as  of  the  present  and  future  state  of  any  society 
given  up  to  radical  ideas  and  passions.  In  addition,  I 
do  not  see  in  Switzerland  herself  a  principle  of  reaction 
sufficient  to  enable  that  society,  by  its  own  strength,  to 
retrace  its  steps,  and  bring  to  the  mischief  an  effective 
remedy.  There  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  Switzerland, 
a  great  number  of  sensible,  honest,  enlightened  men, 
who  see,  deplore,  and  would  resist  this  evil.  But 
have  they  the  amount  of  foresight  and  energy  necessary 
for  such  a  struggle  ?  And  even  if  they  had,  can  they 
find  or  create  round  themselves  the  means  of  common 
action  and  concert  they  will  require  to  repossess  and 
exercise  power  over  a  population  held  in  permanent 
dissolution  and  fermentation  by  radical  passions  and 
ideas  ?     I  have  strong  doubts  of  this. 

"  If  Switzerland  is  not  in  a  condition  to  save  and  re- 
organize herself,  can  and  ought  Europe  to  undertake 
the  task?  Will  foreign  intervention  accomplish  in 
Switzerland  the  work  to  which  the  wisdom  and  action 
of  the  country  itself  are  inadequate  ? 

"  I  lay  aside  for  a  moment  the  external  and  Eu- 
ropean difficulties  of  such  intervention.  I  consider 
only  the  internal  and  Swiss  difficulties.  They  are 
immense. 

"  M.  de  Metternich,  I  feel  convinced,  thinks  as  I 
do ;  the  lasting  pacification  of  Switzerland,  her  recon- 
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struction  as  a  regular  and  tranquil  State  in  the  midst  " 
of  Europe,  cannot  result  from  the  triumph  of  one 
party  over  another,  or  from  the  factitious  and  mo- 
mentary ascendancy  given  through  foreign  strength, 
either  to  radicals  over  catholics,  or  to  catholics  over 
radicals.  This  can  only  be  a  work  of  compromise  be- 
tween extreme  pretensions.  Consequently  there  must 
always  be,  and  necessarily,  the  assent,  support,  and 
goodwill  of  honest  and  sensible  men,  of  the  conser- 
vatives dispersed  throughout  Switzerland,  of  that  in- 
termediate, temperate  mass,  which  is,  perhaps,  neither 
sufficiently  provident,  energetic,  nor  strong  to  save 
and  reconstruct  their  country  alone,  but  without  whose 
adhesion  and  concurrence  Europe  herself,  with  all 
her  force,  could  not  save  and  reorganize  Switzerland. 

"  Now,  it  is  the  character  of  democratic  societies, 
even  in  their  best  elements,  not  to  recognize  their  ■ 
evil  until  they  have  greatly  suffered  from  it,  or  to 
accept  the  remedy  until  at  the  last  extremity,  and    - 
when  they  must  absolutely  accept  it  under  penalty  of  l 
perishing.     And  still  more  obstinate  are  they,  when 
the  remedy  comes  from  without  and  men  are  called 
upon  to  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  their  errors 
and  their  impotence. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  foreign  intervention 
would  excite  the  strongest  repulsion  in  Switzerland. 
The  sentiment  of  national  independence  is  there  gene- 
ral and  energetic.  That  word  is  powerful  even  among 
.those  Swiss  who  detest  and  dread  what  is  now  pass- 
ing amongst  them.  To  render  foreign  interference 
endurable  the  absolute  necessity  must  be  evident.  It 
will  only  become  so  when  the  evils  of  anarchy  and 
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civil  war  are  not  only  in  Switzerland  faintly  per- 
ceptible, a  fear  felt  by  a  few,  but  real,  substantial 
facts,  weighing  for  some  time  upon  all.  A  cry  will 
then  perhaps  be  raised  to  invoke  a  cure.  But  should 
intervention  display  itself  before,  the  cry  raised  would 
be  for  resistance.  Many  honest  conservatives  would 
join  in  it  with  the  radicals,  the  first  from  a  sincere  sen- 
timent of  nationality,  the  latter  from  pusillanimity 
and  contagion.  And  the  difficulties  of  intervention 
would  thereby  be  infinitely  aggravated,  with  much 
inferior  chances  of  success  for  the  work  of  reorganiza- 
tion which  would  be  its  object. 

"  I  go  beyond  this :  I  suppose  these  preliminary 
difficulties  surmounted,  the  necessity  of  interference 
evident  and  acknowledged.  I  suppose  Europe 
agreed,  in  presence  of  Switzerland  resigned,  as  the 
patient  resigns  himself  to  a  most  painful  operation. 
The  resistance  of  men  thus  removed,  how  many 
serious  obstacles  still  remain  in  things  themselves,  in 
the  internal  and  depths  of  that  society  which  is  to  be 
restored !  Religious  antipathies  revived  in  the  bosom 
of  cantonal  jealousies  always  sufficiently  alive;  new 
theories  and  passions  in  conflict  with  historic  senti- 
ments and  traditions ;  the  despotic  pretensions  of  the 
revolutionary  and  Unitarian  spirit  in  presence  of  the 
most  intractable  habits  of  local  independence;  the 
destruction  of  influences  which  are  the  moral  means 
of  old  governments,  and  the  absence  of  material 
means  for  new  ones :  such  are  the  elements  Europe 
would  be  compelled  to  employ  to  accomplish  in 
Switzerland  her  work  of  pacification  and  political 
reconstruction ! 
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"  For  I  always  start  from  the  base  admitted,  I  feel 
satisfied,  by  Prince  Metternich  as  well  as  by  me,  that 
the  question  is  entirely  confined  to  the  tranquillity 
and  restoration  of  Switzerland,  and  that  no  idea  of 
conquest  or  dismemberment  enters  the  mind  of  any- 
one, that  no  power  can  seek  or  receive  increase  of 
territory  or  particular  advantage. 

"  Evidently,  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles,  with 
such  bad  instruments  of  action,  and  such  uncertain 
chances  of  success,  European  prudence  ought  to  say, 
'  Take  that  cup  from  me  ! '  And  if  the  cup  must  ever 
be  imposed  on  us,  if,  some  day,  for  the  security  of 
neighbouring  states,  to  end  an  intolerable  scandal  in 
Europe,  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  interven- 
tion in  Switzerland,  and  of  mixing  ourselves  up  with 
her  reorganization,  it  is  above  all  and  absolutely 
essential  in  the  interest  of  the  enterprize  itself,  that 
this  necessity  should  be  evident,  pressing,  that  our 
action  should  be  demanded,  and  that,  far  from 
seeking  or  voluntarily  accepting  interference,  we 
should,  in  the  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the  whole 
world,  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  spare  Switzer- 
land the  pain  and  Europe  the  burden. 

"  If  I  believed  that  to-day  diplomatic  media- 
tions, strongly  declared,  explicit,  and  comminatory 
manifestations  could  arrest  the  increasing  anarchy  in 
Switzerland,  prevent  imminent  civil  war,  and  cause 
the  first  movement  of  reaction  necessary  to  her  safety 
to  spring  up  in  that  country,  I  should  hasten  to 
recommend  and  encourage  them.  But  I  confess  I 
do  not  expect  this ;  the  evil  seems  to  me  too  general 
and  deeply  rooted  to  be  checked  in  its  course  by 
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words,  no  matter  how  wise  and  powerful  they  may 
be.  I  much  fear  no  effectual  remedy  can  be  con- 
veyed to  it  from  without,  until  bitter  sufferings 
within  have  brought  the  Swiss  to  a  frame  of  mind 
enabling  them  to  see  and  accept  the  necessity. 
There  are  in  the  diseases  of  society,  as  in  those  of 
individuals,  days  marked  for  cure,  or  for  the  employ- 
ment of  specific  modes  of  cure ;  if  we  mistake  these 
critical  moments,  if  we  employ  remedies  before  the 
suitable  time,  not  only  do  they  bear  no  fruit,  but 
they  aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the  evil.  Such 
would  be  to-day  in  Switzerland,  unless  I  deceive 
myself,  the  effect  of  diplomatic  menaces,  positive  and 
public;  they  would  not  suffice  to  stay  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  and  in  their  inadequacy  they  would 
either  prove  utterly  futile  or  force  us  to  the  imme- 
diate and  premature  employment  of  material  inter- 
position." 

As  to  material  interposition  itself.  Prince  Metter- 
nich  seems  to  have  adopted  my  opinion,  for  in  his 
despatch  of  the  11th  of  October,  1846,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  us  prompt  diplomatic  measures,  he  only 
indicated  as  irresistible  causes  for  material  inter- 
ference "  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  civil  war  and 
of  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  in  Switzerland,  or 
rather  the  total  defeat  of  the  conservative  party 
and  the  violent  establishment  of  a  radical  govern- 
ment." But  when  the  accession  of  St.-Gall  to  the 
radical  cantons  rendered  certain  the  formation,  in  the 
Helvetic  diet,  of  a  majority  determined  on  or  led  into 
extreme  measures — when  the  diet  was  on  the  point  of 
meeting  and  of  decreeing  preparations  for  civil  war — 
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then  Prince  Metternich  became  more  urgent  and 
pressing ;  he  proposed  to  us,  by  a  despatch  communi- 
cated to  me  through  Count  Apponyi  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1847,  to  declare  "  that  the  powers  would  not 
suffer  the  cantonal  sovereignty  to  be  violently  in- 
fringed, or  that  the  state  of  material  peace  still 
enjoyed  by  Switzerland  should  be  disturbed  by  an 
appeal  to  arms,  come  from  what  quarter  it  might." 
He  asked  the  powers  to  give  their  representatives  in 
Switzerland  eventual  orders  to  present  to  the  diet 
identical  notes  in  the  above  terms,  "  at  the  moment 
when  the  deliberations  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Son- 
derbund  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  should  be 
placed  as  orders  of  the  day,  and  before  a  conclusum  of 
the  diet  had  given  them  the  seal  of  apparent  legality." 
He  said  he  felt  convinced  that  such  a  declaration  by  the 
powers  would  stop  the  diet,  and  all  would  end  there. 
The  state  of  Switzerland  was  not,  at  that  epoch, 
the  only  and  most  serious  preoccupation  of  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.  The  Italian  question  elevated  itself,  in 
their  estimation,  above  all  others.  Not  only  the  influ- 
ence, but  in  a  future  more  or  less  at  hand,  the  posses- 
sions of  Austria  in  Italy  were  menaced.  To  have,  on 
the  side  of  the  Apennines,  his  mind  and  hands  free. 
Prince  Metternich  required  that  the  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  radicals  of  the  Alps  should  not  fall 
on  him  alone,  and  that  the  other  powers,  France  above 
all,  should  be  engaged  and  embarrassed  in  the  affairs  _ 
of  Switzerland,  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  their  atten-  \ 
tion  from  those  of  Italy.  This  was,  in  reality,  the 
true  motive  of  the  uneasy  and  impatient  energy  of 
Prince  Metternich  for  our  prompt  and  compromising 
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intervention.  M.  Bois-le-Comte  sagaciously  wrote  to 
me,  "  Italy  absorbs  the  policy  of  Austria." 

We  did  not  give  in  to  this  desire;  we  refused 
the  immediate,  collective,  and  threatening  decla- 
ration which  Prince  Metternich  called  upon  us  to 
address  to  Switzerland.  "  We  have  not,"  I  wrote  to 
M.  de  Flahault,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1847,  "the 
same  confidence  that  he  feels  in  the  success  of  this 
step ;  we  think  rather  that  the  diet,  controlled  by  the 
radical  party  and  the  wounded  susceptibilities  of  the 
national  self-love,  may  go  beyond  it  to  the  execution 
of  its  resolutions.  The  powers  would  then  find 
themselves  irrevocably  and  immediately  drawn  into 
an  armed  intervention.  We  have,  since  the  month  of 
October  last,  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  rejected  the 
idea  of  such  a  policy.  If  the  evils  of  civil  war  and 
anarchy  had  weighed  upon  Switzerland ;  if  a  melan- 
choly experience  had  enlightened,  in  the  radical  party 
itself,  many  spirits  now  bewildered,  and  restored  at  the 
same  time  strength  to  the  moderate  party  now  so 
discouraged ;  if  the  public  voice  had  raised  itself  in  the 
bosom  of  Switzerland  to  appeal  to  Europe  as  alone 
capable  of  restoring  order  and  peace,  then  only  the 
direct  action  of  the  powers  could  be  efficacious  and 
salutary.  The  King's  government  persists  in  the 
conviction  by  which  it  was  animated  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  and  nothing  of  what  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  Switzerland  seems  of  a  nature  to  change  it." 

But  while  persisting  in  our  expectant  attidude,  I 
thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  inert  and  silent,  and 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  marking  with  pre- 
cision its  character  and  motives.     The  Helvetic  diet 
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was  on  the  point  of  meeting ;  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
which  until  then  had  appeared  favourable  to  the  mo- 
derates, inclined  towards  the  radicals  and  to  the 
immediate  execution,  by  force,  of  the  resolutions  the 
diet  might  vote  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  By  two  despatches, 
one  confidential,  the  other  intended  for  publicity,  I 
addressed  to  M.  de  Bois-le-Comte  the  following  in- 
structions : 

"  I  approved,  in  their  entirety,  your  language  and 
attitude  with  M.  Ochsenbein  when  he  appealed  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Vorort  and  the  diet.  The  recent 
vote  of  instructions  given  to  the  deputation  charged 
to  represent  the  canton  of  Ziirich  in  the  diet  which 
is  about  to  assemble  is  a  serious  fact.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  great  council  of  Ziirich  did  not 
adopt  in  its  tenor  the  project  of  M.  Furrer,  which 
implied  that  the  deputation  was  only  authorized  to 
take  ad  referendum  any  proposition  to  j)ass  to  the 
immediate  execution  and  by  force,  of  the  resolutions 
voted  by  the  diet  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonder- 
bund and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  The  situation 
which  it  was  hoped  might  be  mastered  to  a  certain 
point  by  the  help  of  Ziirich,  has  thus  become,  through 
Zurich  itself,  more  delicate  than  it  recently  was. 

"  I  have  read  with  great  attention  the  account  you 
give  me  of  the  ideas  interchanged  between  you  and 
your  colleagues  on  the  means  of  pacifying  Switzerland, 
especially  all  that  relates  to  the  possibility  of  media- 
tion by  the  great  powers,  in  aid  of  which  might  be 
introduced,  in  the  federal  constitution  of  the  country, 
the  modifications  suggested  by  experience.     I  am  far 
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from  thinking  this  notion  without  value  and  to  be 
absohitely  rejected;  but  I  think  that,  if  immediately 
put  in  practice,  it  would  not  escape  the  greater  part 
of  the  objections  and  consequences  of  intervention 
properly  so  called,  and  that  it  would  risk  engaging 
the  mediators  in  a  labyrinth  of  perhaps  inextricable 
complications.  According  to  Prince  Metternich,  the 
best  mode  of  preventing  civil  war  in  S^vitzerland 
would  be  "  that  the  powers  should  declare  to  the  con- 
federacy that  they  will  not  suffer  the  sovereignty  of 
the  cantons  to  be  violently  attacked,  or  that  the  state 
of  material  peace  enjoyed  by  Switzerland  at  this  mo- 
ment should  be  disturbed  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  might.  We  cannot  adopt  the 
hope  that  such  a  declaration  could  prevent  civil  war ; 
and  if  not,  it  would  immediately  and  necessarily  bring 
on  armed  intervention  with  all  its  consequences.  We 
neither  admit  intervention,  nor  any  step  that  might 
lead  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  long  as  the  even- 
tualities pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  Count  Flahault, 
of  the  22nd  of  October,  1846,  are  not  realized;  let  us 
make  it  our  duty,  from  this  day,  to  give  Switzerland 
all  the  advice  and  warning  suited  to  restrain  the 
passions  ready  to  explode  there.  I  forward  to  you, 
with  this  view,  another  despatch,  which  I  leave  you 
to  make  whatever  use  of  you  may  think  proper,  ac- 
cording to  the  opportunity." 

My  second  despatch,  addressed  principally  to 
Switzerland  herself,  was  thus  couched : 

"  Sir — The  situation  of  Switzerland  becomes  more 
and  more  alarming.  The  diet  about  to  assemble  may 
find  itself  drawn  into  resolutions  the  possible  and 
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almost  inevitable  consequences  of  which  deeply  agitate 
the  sincere  friends  of  Switzerland,  the  enlightened 
advocates  of  order  and  peace  in  that  country.  The 
King's  government  feels  that  it  would  fail  in  a 
sacred  duty  if,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  it  did  not  offer 
to  a  friendly  people,  threatened  by  dangerous  pertur- 
bation, advice  dictated  by  long  experience  of  political 
movements,  and  by  a  true  attachment  to  the  interests, 
well  understood,  of  the  confederation. 

"  Party  spirit  has  endeavoured  to  misrepresent  our 
intentions  and  throw  doubts  on  the  motives  which  in- 
spire our  language.  You  have  neglected  nothing  to 
dissipate  these  errors.  I  also  have  recently  explained 
myself  on  them  publicly^  with  a  frankness  which 
ought  to  convince  every  mind  acceptable  to  truth. 
Nevertheless  there  are  those  who  still  persist,  either 
blindly  or  from  premeditated  design  in  deceiving  them- 
selves and  others  on  our  policy  and  views.  They 
pretend  that  to  deny  the  federal  diet  the  right  of  im- 
posing on  the  minority  of  the  cantons  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  to  strike  against  the  principle  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  peoples.  To  impress  the  entire  falsity  of 
this  assertion,  it  suffices  to  recall,  that  by  the  terms 
of  her  constitutional  compact  as  well  as  in  that  of 
her  whole  history,  Switzerland  is  not  a  single  State, 
but  a  confederation  of  States,  which,  when  delegating 
to  a  general  diet,  certain  powers  admitted  as  necessary 
in  the  common  interest,  reserves  to  itself,  above  all 
with  regard  to  its  internal  system,  the  essential  rights 
of  sovereignty.  Such  is  the  Switzerland  recognized 
by  treaties,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  organization 

'  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  the  Sitting  of  the  24th  of  June,  1847. 
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the  treaties  were  concluded.  If  the  diet,  yielding  to 
unfortunate  excitement,  wished  to  infringe  the  rights 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  federal  compact  and  the 
treaties ;  if,  under  pretext  of  watching  over  the  safety  of 
the  confederation,  it  attempted  to  prescribe  or  interdict 
to  the  cantonal  governments  any  measure  it  thought 
proper  to  consider  as  hkely  at  any  time  to  affect  that 
safety,  evidently  such  an  extravagant  interpretation 
of  the  compact  would  be  simply  a  first  step  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  individual  existence  of  the  can- 
tons ;  in  a  word,  a  step  tending  to  abohsh  the  com- 
pact itself,  and  to  annul  the  treaties  concluded  in 
virtue  of  its  stipulations.  While  protesting  against 
such  an  attempt,  the  powers  allied  to  Switzerland, 
far  from  attacking  the  independence  of  the  States  of 
which  the  confederation  is  composed,  would  give  a 
signal  evidence  of  the  respect  with  which  that  inde- 
pendence inspires  them,  and  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
treaties  by  which  it  is  consecrated. 

"  And  these  considerations,  perfectly  legitimate  in 
the  hypothesis  of  a  resolution  taken  with  apparent 
regularity  by  the  majority  of  the  diet,  would  become 
still  more  strong  and  powerfiil  if  it  were  in  the  name 
of  a  minority,  or  by  irregular  or  violent  means,  such 
as  a  new  equipment  of  free  corps  that  attempts  were 
made  to  isolate  the  independence  of  the  cantons. 

"  The  King's  government  therefore,  acts  according 
to  right  as  also  with  sound  policy,  in  endeavour- 
ing by  representations  as  friendly  as  urgent,  to  pre- 
vent a  deplorable  contest  between  free  States  to  which 
it  bears  equal  affection,  and  by  declaring  that  it 
reserves  to  itself  full  liberty  of  examination  and  judg- 
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ment  as  to  the  attitude  it  may  have  to  assume  and 
the  conduct  to  adopt,  in  case  the  contest  should  actu- 
ally commence.  We  do  not  thereby  encroach  in  the 
shghtest  degree  on  the  independence  and  autonomy  of 
Switzerland ;  we  do  not  furnish  a  special  pretext  for  re- 
proaches of  illegitimate  interference  and  foreign  domi- 
nation. Without  doubt,  every  nation  has  a  right  to 
modify  its  internal  constitution;  but  to  abolish  in 
Switzerland  the  constituted  bases  of  the  confederacy, 
to  abolish  them  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  one  or  more 
of  the  associated  cantons,  would  not  be  the  act  of  a 
people  freely  modifying  their  institutions ;  it  would  be 
the  subjection  of  independent  States,  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke  of  more  powerful  allies ;  it  would  be  the 
forced  reunion  of  several  States  into  one.  Most  cer- 
tainly, the  governments  which,  up  to  this  time,  have 
treated  with  Switzerland  as  with  a  confederation  of 
distinct  and  independent  States,  would  be  authorized, 
by  eveiy  principle  of  public  justice,  to  disavow  this 
new  order  of  things  until  they  had  maturely  weighed, 
in  their  own  interest,  their  legitimacy  and  propriety. 

"  There  is,  besides,  another  essential  consideration, 
of  which  Switzerland  ought  never  to  lose  sight  in  her] 
relations  with  foreign  powers.     Europe,  when  grant- 
ing her,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  with  a  considerable] 
extension  of  territory,  the  precious  privilege  of  neu- 
traUty,  and  uniting  those  advantages  to  the  existencel 
of  a  federative  system,  wished,  above  all  other  conside- 
rations, to  assure  the  tranquillity  of  a  country,  whose 
internal  power  is,  for  her,  an  interest  of  great  mo- 
ment.    The  position  of  Switzerland  is  such  that  she 
cannot  be  given  over  to  anarchy  or  prolonged  confusion 
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without  some  of  the  principal  States  of  the  Continent 
feeling  a  dangerous  rebound.  If  Switzerland  were 
placed  beyond  the  conditions  she  has  accepted,  if  she 
became,  for  her  neighbours,  a  centre  of  agitations 
a,nd  revolutionary  propagandism  which  compromised 
their  repose,  they  would  certainly  be  justified  in  con- 
sidering themselves  released  from  their  engagements. 

"  I  leave  you  to  decide  the  use  you  may  have  to 
make  of  this  despatch,  inspired  by  the  single  and  pro- 
found desire  that  the  internal  happiness  of  Switzerland 
and  the  situation  of  Europe  may  not  have  to  submit 
to  dangerous  trials  or  injurious  changes." 

Independently  of  the  general  considerations  which 
determined  me,  a  personal  circumstance  made  me 
strongly  feel  the  full  urgency  and  necessity  of  these 
instructions.  Within  a  month  after  his  installation 
as  our  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  M.  de  Bois-le- 
Comte  wrote  to  me,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1847 : 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  in  Paris  we  participated  in  the 
conviction  that  nothing  could  take  place  in  Switzer- 
land as  long  as  the  snow  covered  the  ground.  We 
forgot  to  take  into  account  the  want  of  occupation  of 
the  people  during  that  season  and  the  increased  resort 
to  the  public-houses:  two  wonderful  incentives  to 
those  sudden  skirmishes  by  which  they  commence 
here  civil  wars,  leading  to  revolutions. 

"  There  is  yet  more :  on  one  side,  the  violent  temp- 
tation of  the  radicals  to  seize  some  occasion  which 
may  make  them  masters  of  the  third  of  Switzerland, 
still  wanting  to  them ;  on  the  other,  the  disposition  of 
the  Sonderbund,  where  they  begin  to  find  utterly  in- 
tolerable a  situation  which  ruins  the  populations  by  a 
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permanent  state  of  war,  and  exasperates  them  beyond 
all  expression  by  the  expectation,  every  morning,  of 
an  attack  which  may  take  them  by  surprise. 

''  Between  two  parties  thus  placed,  it  is  certain  that, 
at  any  moment,  \ve  may  hear  the  news  or  menace  of 
some  event. 

"  It  therefore  appears  to  me  very  desirable,  that, 
from  this  moment,  you  should  regulate  with  Austria 
and  our  ministry  of  war,  the  eventual  action  of  inter- 
ference. 

"  When  you  do  so,  I  shall  request,  above  all  other 
points,  an  arrangement:  let  the  commandant  of  the 
corps  which  operates  and  remains  hereafter,  be  placed 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  the  ambassador,  and  let 
that  be  announced  to  him  in  the  clearest  terms,  so  as 
to  leave  no  possible  uncertainty  or  hesitation.  Once 
in  Switzerland,  he  can  have,  for  all  that  is  French, 
but  one  direction ;  all  the  rest  throws  us  into  anarchy, 
and  we  come  to  put  anarchy  down,  not  to  create  it. 
In  1824,  I  was  at  Madrid  as  merely  charge  d'affaires; 
I  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  General 
Digeon,  who  commanded  40,000  men,  had  orders  to 
follow  my  directions  in  everything,  to  remain  in,  to 
leave,  to  move  from,  to  occupy,  to  evacuate  any  par- 
ticular place. 

"  I  start  from  the  basis  that  intervention  is  quite 
agreed  in  case  of  civil  war.  I  propose  to  you,  in  conse- 
quence, the  course  I  consider  the  most  efficacious  to 
avoid  it ;  for,  however  necessary  sentiments  of  simple 
humanity  may  render  such  intervention,  however 
well  it  may  be  carried  on,  it  is  subject  to  great  incon- 
veniences.    It  is  most  desirable  that  all  these  matters 
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should  not  be  suffered  to  go  on  too  long  ;  for,  mean- 
while, I  find  myself  following,  not  in  fact,  on  principle 
and  consent,  the  movement  of  the  three  Northern 
courts,  which  may  create  for  you  other  embarrass- 
ments." 

Thus  our  own  ambassador  in  Switzerland  was  led 
towards  the  bias  of  armed  intervention,  looking  upon 
it  as  entirely  settled  in  case  of  civil  war,  and  aimed 
to  secure  to  himself  the  leading  part  he  would  have  to 
play.  When,  some  months  before,  I  proposed  to  the 
King  to  confide  this  embassy  to  M.  de  Bois-le-Comte 
a  double  motive  determined  me;  I  knew  he  was  a 
serious  and  sincere  Catholic,  as  well  as  an  enlightened 
diplomatist ;  and,  as  minister  of  France  at  the  Hague, 
he  had  conducted  himself  with  skill  and  moderation  in  a 
country  and  with  a  government  essentially  Protestant. 
I  presumed  him  to  be  well  suited  to  his  new  mission. 
I  knew  not  to  what  extent  his  imagination  was 
prompt  and  quick,  or  the  empire  which  religious 
convictions  and  partialities  might  exercise  upon  his 
judgment.  As  soon  as  his  letters  revealed  tome  his 
temperament,  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1847 ;  "  I  have  not  time  to  repeat  to  you,  by  post,  the 
telegraphic  despatch  I  have  just  forwarded  by  way  of 
Strasbourg.  Come  immediately  to  Paris,  and  while 
leaving  M.  de  Reinhardt  charge  d'affaires^  give  him 
instructions  to  remain  in  a  complete  statu  quo.  I  do  not 
wish  to  determine  my  opinion  or  to  adopt  any  course 
until  I  have  thoroughly  conversed  with  you."  By  these 
words  he  comprehended  my  uneasiness  and  the  cause, 
and  before  leaving,  hastened  to  explain  himself,  with 
the  view  of  reassuring  me.     "  When  I  write  to  you 
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I  express  with  total  unreserve  all  my  impressions, 
without  fear  of  letting  them  take  their  full  course ;  if 
I  convey  them  too  strongly,  you  will  check  me  and  I 
shall  the  better  perceive  the  shades  you  wish  me  to 
observe;  but  I  am  most  careful,  in  the  language  I 
hold  with  others,  to  admit  nothing  of  this  unrestricted 
confidence;  I  have  always  confined  myself  here  to 
solemn  and  obscure  expressions  which  said  much 
less  to  the  ear  than  to  the  imagination.  Every  one 
comprehended  what  I  wished ;  but  I  did  not  commit 
you,  except  in  the  eventuality  of  some  important  step, 
which  might,  according  to  your  convenience,  be  as  well 
met  by  a  note,  or  by  silence,  as  by  a  military  demon- 
stration. I  shall  reach  you  almost  as  soon  as  my  letter. 
I  intend  to  pass  through  Lucerne.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  just,  after  giving  five  days  to  Berne  and  twenty- 
five  to  Zurich,  to  bestow  two.  on  the  third  political 
city,  and  after  talking  for  a  month  with  the  radicals,  to 
converse  for  two  days  with  conservatives  and  Catho- 
Hcs." 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Paris,  I  entered  into  full 
explanation  with  him ;  I  replaced  shortly  before  his 
eyes  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  policy:  the 
postponement  of  all  idea  of  foreign  interventions  in 
Smtzerland  until  the  moment  when  the  sufi^erings  and 
the  incapacities  of  civil  war  and  of  anarchy  should  have 
impressed  the  opportunity  on  the  Swiss  themselves.  I 
insisted,  moreover,  on  the  importance,  for  the  question 
itself  and  especially  for  us,  of  an  understanding  with 
the  English  cabinet  as  well  as  mth  the  continental 
courts,  and  to  induce  it  to  enter  into  our  common  effort 
of  pacific  mediation.     I  had  commenced  this  work  in 
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concert  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  although  it  had  be- 
come more  difficult,  I  wished  to  continue  it  with  Lord 
Palmerston.  Prince  Metternich,  for  a  moment,  stated 
the  necessity  of  inviting  England  to  join  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  continental  powers  as  regarded  Swit- 
zerland ;  he  would  have  much  preferred  that  France 
should  find  herself  alone,  in  this  aiFair,  in  presence 
of  the  three  Northern  courts,  hoping  it  would  be  easier 
to  draw  us  into  his  policy.  But  I  formally  rejected 
that  insinuation :  "  I  think,"  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Fla- 
hault,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1847,  "  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  understanding  with  England  also,  in  this 
delicate  afikir,  and  to  call,  as  has  been  previously 
done,  in  the  afi"airs  of  Switzerland,  for  her  examin- 
ations and  resolutions  on  all  these  points."  The  King 
held  with  M.  Bois-le-Comte,  similar  language  to  mine, 
and  I  sent  him  back  to  his  post,  fully  penetrated  with 
our  intentions  and  resolved  to  conform  to  them,  for, 
while  susceptible  of  prepossession  and  bias  in  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  an  agent  scrupulously  faithful,  loyal, 
and  disciphned. 

M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  ill  and  fatigued,  had  asked 
and  obtained  retirement  from  all  diplomatic  activity. 
The  Duke  de  Broglie  had  succeeded  him  in  the  embassy 
to  London.  He  was  well  instructed  in  Swiss  affairs,  and, 
with  myself,  entered  into  them  with  the  most  friendly 
solicitude.  Arriving  in  London  on  the  1st  of  July,  1 847, 
he  had,  on  the  4th,  a  long  interview  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston, and  the  Swiss  question  was  the  first  he  intro- 
duced. "  I  read  to  him,"  he  wrote  to  me,  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1847,  "  your  despatches  addressed  to  Bois-le- 
Comte  and  Flahault.     He  listened  very  attentively  to 
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both,  and  here  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  dia- 
logue that  ensued  between  us : — 

"  The  Duke  de  Broglie. — '  What  do  you  think  of  all 
this?' 

"  Lord  Palmerston. — '  It  seems  to  me  very  wise.  But 
would  you  be  disposed  to  join  us  in  the  language  we 
wish  to  address  to  the  diet?  Let  us  analyse  the  ques- 
tion a  little.  With  what  can  we  threaten  the  Helvetic 
diet?'  (Here  he  went  rapidly  through  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. )  '  They  can  only  be  threatened  by 
one  single  thing — to  take  from  it  the  guarantee  of  neu- 
trality; and  that  only  in  one  case,  if  the  division  of 
Switzerland  into  twenty-two  cantons  should  disappear, 
to  make  room  for  a  single  republic.  This  case  exists  as 
yet  only  in  the  apprehension  of  Prince  Metternich; 
and  this  menace  is  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  much 
terror  to  people  who  propose  to  themselves  to  throw 
all  Europe  into  confusion.  What  are  we  to  do?  But 
you  see  Prince  Metternich  proposes  to  threaten  them 
in  quite  a  different  manner,  and  that  his  propositions 
lead  directly  to  armed  intervention ;  this  necessity  we 
seek  to  avoid ;  we  do  not  admit  the  idea,  except  in  a 
distant  future,  and  under  circumstances  which  per- 
haps never  may  occur:  for  instance,  if  Switzerland 
were  to  become  for  her  neighbours  a  centre  of  insur- 
rection, a  sort  of  citadel,  from  the  bosom  of  which 
would  issue  ultimately  a  young  France,  a  young  Italy, 
a  young  Germany,  bent  on  attacking,  arms  in  hand, 
neighbouring  countries ;  or  even  more  readily,  in  case 
civil  war  should  long  continue  to  ravage  that  unhappy 
country,  and  all  rational  people,  all  friends  of  humanity, 
and  entire  populations  called  on  us  for  succour.     But 
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ours  is  here  only  an  individual  wish ;  if  Prince  Met- 
ternich  persists  in  his  resolutions,  if  he  threatens,  and 
if,  on  the  diet  disregarding  his  threats,  he  marches  an 
Austrian  army  into  the  Tessin,  if  Sardinia  marches 
another  into  the  Yalais,  if  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  do 
the  same  to  the  cantons  of  Baden  and  Schaffhausen, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  act  on  our  side.  Once  more, 
it  is  to  prevent  such  an  event  that  we  desire,  if  we 
can  obtain  it,  the  co-operation  of  England.  Consider 
this,  and  reflect.' 

"  Lord  Palmerston  did  reflect  for  some  moments ; 
then  he  resumed,  interrupting  himself  from  phrase  to 
phrase : — 

" '  Let  us  try  to  estimate  the  state  of  things,  and 
what  may  happen.  Where  are  we  ?  The  diet  meets 
on  the  6th  of  this  month ;  twelve  cantons  will  vote  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Catholic  league.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  same  ma- 
jority may  agi*ee  on  the  means  of  execution ;  but  the 
federal  directory  having  at  its  head  the  leader  of  the 
free  coi'ps,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  resting  on  a  decision  of 
the  diet  as  to  the  principle,  it  may  take  upon  itself  to 
pass  beyond  it  to  the  execution,  either  by  organizing 
corps  of  volunteers  who  will  invade  the  Catholic  cantons, 
or  by  employing  the  federal  militia,  who  might  show  a 
better  disposition.  The  Catholic  cantons  will  resist, 
and  civil  war  commence.  Could  you  not  persuade  the 
Pope  to  withdraw  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland  ?  That 
would  be  the  object  of  a  slow,  difficult,  and  probably 
useless  negotiation.  You  see,  besides,  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  Could  not  Prince  Metternich  persuade 
the  Catholic  cantons  to  dissolve  their  leairue?     It  is 
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interdicted  by  the  federal  compact.  Prince  Metter- 
nich  would  not  ask  it ;  he  would  ask  fruitlessly  ;  the 
Sonderbund  is  not  a  written  contract,  a  treaty  of 
alliance ;  it  is  an  agreement  of  fact  against  an  imminent 
attack;  the  league  exists  because  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cerne has  been  attacked  by  the  free  corps  without 
being  defended  by  the  federal  government ;  because, 
last  year,  it  was  the  same  with  the  canton  of  Fribourg ; 
because  the  decrees  of  the  diet  with  regard  to  the 
free  corps  have  remained  simple  sheets  of  paper  ;  be- 
cause the  chief  of  the  free  corps  is  head  of  the  federal 
directory.  To  ask  the  Catholic  cantons  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  would  be  to  call  upon  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Besides,  time  presses  ;  the  question  is, 
what  will  be  done  to-morrow  ?  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? ' 
Lord  Palmerston  asked  once  more.  '  The  most  essential 
point  is  to  persuade  Prince  Metternich,  and  with  him 
Sardinia,  the  small  German  powers,  and  according  to 
all  appearance,  Prussia  and  Eussia,  who  have  only 
words  and  not  soldiers  to  send  here,  not  to  assume 
a  threatening  attitude  towards  the  diet ;  to  induce 
Prince  Metternich  to  adopt  moderate  language,  and  a 
line  of  conduct  which  does  not  compromise  the  future. 
We  can  perhaps  do  this,  if  we  give  him  the  hope  of 
uniting  all  Europe,  including  France  and  England,  in 
an  identical  step !  If  we  concert  a  common  language, 
he  will  sacrifice  to  that  advantage  his  warlike  pro- 
pensities ;  but  if  England  stands  apart  he  will  persist ; 
he  will  no  longer  find  enough  of  advantage  in  framing 
his  language  by  ours ;  and  in  some  respects  he  would  be 
right.  Before  all  Europe  united,  the  diet  will  hesitate ; 
before  Europe  divided,  it  will  feel  perfect  confidence. 
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Look,  in  fact,  at  what  will  occur  speedily,  if  every 
party  follows  its  natural  bent ;  the  German  and  Italian 
powers  ^vill  threaten  ;  France  will  adopt  harsh  lan- 
guage, without  being  directly  menacing ;  England  will 
fold  her  arms.  From  that  moment,  the  Swiss  radicals 
will  think  and  say  all  this  is  a  vain  phantasmagoria,  that 
England  is  with  them,  that,  in  the  present  state  and 
perils  in  Fraiice,  the  French  government  has  its  hands 
tied,  that  the  German  powers  could  not  execute  their 
threats  in  presence  of  England  hostile  and  France  dis- 
contented. Nothing  will  stop  the  S"wiss  radicals.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  present  ourselves  to  Prince  Met- 
ternich  with  the  common  intention  of  using  the  lan- 
guage pointed  out  in  M.  Guizot's  despatch  to  M.  de 
Flahault,  he  will  probably  return  to  the  sentiments 
he  professed  six  months  ago;  thus,  if  all  the  powers, 
without  exception,  hold  the  same  language  to  the 
diet,  it  would  look  twice  before  disregarding  it ;  above 
all,  if  this  language  were  held  by  England,  upon 
whom  she  at  present  counts.  Once  more,  think  of 
this.' 

"Lord  Palmerston  remained  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments. 

"  '  What  am  I  to  say  to  my  government  ? '  I  re- 
sumed, after  this  silence. 

"  '  You  see,'  he  said,  with  some  hesitation,  '  how 
much  any  idea  which  leads  to  intervention,  near  or 
remote,  is  unpopular  in  this  country.  Judge  yourself 
by  what  happened  relative  to  Portugal,  of  the  recep- 
tion, which  in  parliament  and  throughout  all  England, 
any  step  of  the  English  government  would  meet  with, 
having  for  its  object  to  engage  our  nation,  more  or 
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less,  in  affairs  and  events  to  which  we  are  such  total 
strangers,  as  the  events  and  affairs  of  Switzerland.' 

"  '  Am  I  to  understand  by  this,  that  you  refuse 
every  kind  of  concurrence  ? ' 

"  '  Not  absolutely ;  but  the  language  addressed  to 
the  diet  must  be  amicable,  very  general,  quite  exempt 
from  all  threatening  significations.' 

"  '  It  must,  nevertheless,  signify  something  :  no 
threatenings — good  ;  some  modification  in  the  cen- 
sure— good  again ;  but,  in  fact,  if  we  speak,  it  must 
be  to  be  listened  to ;  the  result  must  be,  on  the  Swiss 
diet,  an  indefinite  but  serious  and  real  uneasiness,  that 
the  words  must  have  a  prophetic  air,  the  future  must 
be  menacing  if  the  actual  expressions  are  not  so.' 

"  Lord  Palmerston  again  remained  silent  for  some 
moments. 

"  '  My  Lord,'  I  said  to  him,  in  conclusion,  '  am  I 
authorized  to  say  to  my  government  that,  in  case  it 
should  communicate  to  you  the  instructions  it  will 
give  to  our  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  you  will  take 
them  into  serious  consideration,  and  examine  to  what 
point  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  conform  thereto 
your  own  instructions  ? ' 

"  '  Oh  yes,  most  certainly.'  " 

Four  days  after,  to  sound  definitively  the  intentions 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  asked,  and 
immediately  obtained  a  second  rendezvous :  "I  have 
jnst  come  from  it,"  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1847,  "  and  here  is  the  somewhat  unhoped  for 
result  of  our  interview : — 

"  I  read  to  him,  at  first,  your  last  instructions,  of 
the   2nd  of  this   month,  to  M.  Bois-le-Comte.     He 
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listened  to  them  very  attentively,  and  made  me  repeat 
the  most  hnportant  passages.   As  soon  as  I  had  ceased 
to  read,  he  himself  began  to  speak,  and  told  me  that 
these  instructions  appeared  to  him  extremely  sound, 
and  that  he  saw  nothing  to  alter  in  them.     To  the 
questions  I  had  put  relative  to  what  we  desired  from 
him  he  replied  that,  before  giving  a  definitive  answer, 
he  must  consult  his  colleagues :  that  he  had  already 
spoken  with  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
who  viewed  things  as  he  did,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
to  see  the  others;  that,  for  himself,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  send  analogous  instructions  to  his  legation  in 
Switzerland.      He  even   gave  me  verbally  an  exact 
analysis  of  the  document  he  had  just  listened  to,  that 
I  might  see  that  he  perfectly  comprehended  it;    he 
then  explained  the  sense  in  which  his  own  instructions 
would  be  drawn  up.    The  tone  will  certainly  be  suffi- 
ciently gentle: — '  You,'   he   said,    'can   speak   more 
openly ;  close  neighbourhood  gives  you  the  right ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  may  say  nearly  the  same  thing.'     As 
he  seemed  to  wish  for  a  copy  of  the  document  I  had 
communicated  to  him,  I  took  upon  myself  to  promise 
him  one ;  we  shall  be  the  more  safe  that  the  march  of 
ideas  will  coincide  if  the  tone  is  a  little  softened ;  the 
important  point,  as  I  think,  is  that  the  attitude  of 
the  English  legation  should  change;  that,  instead  of 
keeping  to  itself,  it  should  place  itself  under  the  ge- 
neral flag ;  the  difference  of  language  is  to  be  always 
regretted,  but  less  so  than  silence." 

I  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  difference  of 
language  between  the  English  cabinet  and  ours  would 
be  great;  but  its  refusal  to  join  us  would  have  had, 
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in  Switzerland,  a  much  worse  effect,  and  this  differ- 
ence would  strengthen  instead  of  weaken  us  with  the 
cabinets  of  the  Continent.  I  entered  therefore  with 
eagerness,  although  with  some  doubt  of  success,  into 
the  plan  of  an  understanding  between  the  five  powers, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1847,  I  announced  to 
the  cabinets  of  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  that  I  should  without  delay  communi- 
cate the  draft  of  an  incidental  note  to  be  addressed  to 
Switzerland.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  had  good  reason 
for  saying  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  time  pressed  ;  all 
the  attfempts  at  conciliation  made  by  the  Catholic 
cantons  to  the  radicals  were  repulsed  ;  having, 
through  successive  revolutions,  reached  a  majority 
in  the  diet,  the  latter  were  determined  to  impose,  by 
force,  their,  will  on  the  minority ;  and  on  this  same 
day,  the  4th  of  November,  the  diet  decreed  the  exe- 
cution by  arms  of  its  decision  of  the  20th  of  July  pre- 
ceding, for  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland.  I 
immediately  forwarded  to  London,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  my  draft  of  an  identical  note, 
thus  conceived : — 

"  The  undersigned  has  received  orders  from  his 
government  to  make  to  the  president  of  the  Helvetic 
diet,  and  the  President  of  the  Council  of  War  of  the 
Sonderbund  the  follo^ving  communication. 

"  As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  hope  that  the  dis- 
sensions which  divided  Switzerland  would  pause 
before  the  formidable  prospect  of  civil  war,  and  that 
an  equitable  settlement,  emanating  from  the  par- 
ties themselves,  would  re-establish  general  haraiony 
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amongst  the  twenty-two  cantons,  the  King's  govern- 
ment abstained  from  any  step  which  might  have  in 
any  respect  the  character  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  the  confederation.      It  has  carefully  avoided  a- 
that   could,  by  exciting   unseasonably   the  natioi^" 
susceptibilities  it  has  been  most  anxious  to  resper 
oppose  or  retar^^      e  spontaneous  reconciliation  it  ev^ 
most  ardently  dv   /ed;  it  has  confined  itself  to  ad  vie'" 
to  warnings,  commanded  equally  by  its  old  friendshi 
for  Smtzerland  and  its  duties  as  a  contracting  part}- 
to  the  treaties  which  have  constituted  the  Europeai 
order,  of  which  the  confederation  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements. 

"  These  warnings,  these  counsels,  have  failed ;  all 
attempts  at  conciliation  exclusively  of  Swiss  origin 
have  been  equally  without  result;  civil  war  is  de- 
clared ;  one  part  of  the  confederation  has  taken  arms 
against  the  other;  twelve  cantons  and  two  demi- 
cantons  are  on  the  one  side ;  seven  on  the  other ; 
two  cantons  have  declared  their  wish  to  remain 
neutral.  The  confederation,  to  speak  truly,  exists  no 
longer  but  in  name.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
King's  government  feels  that  new  duties  are  imposed 
on  it.  The  powers  signing  the  treaty  cannot  remain 
indifferent  to  the  imminent  destruction  of  a  work  so 
closely  linked  with  their  own  interests. 

These  powers  did  not  confine  themselves,  in  1815, 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy ;  they 
laboured  and  co-operated  actively  and  effectually  in 
its  formation.  The  project  of  compact  was  prepared 
at  Zurich  in  concert  with  their  delegates;  it  was 
completed  at  Vienna  in  concert  with  a  committee  of 
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the  congress.  The  diet  subsequently  declared,  in  an 
official  document,  that  without  the  support  given  to 
(,it  by  Europe,  it  could  never  have  surmounted  the 
gj^Jistacles  it  encountered  in  the  division  of  minds  and 
the^  opposition  of  interests.  Several  cantons,  espe- 
jjjicilly  those  of  Schwytz  and  Unterwalden,  anxious 
the'  *^^  maintenance  of  their  cantonal  sovereignty  and 
Pgie  protection  of  their  religious  faith,  refused  to  enter 
QQ}to  the  confederacy.  On  the  word  of  the  great 
g^30wers  and  on  their  pressing  invitation  these  cantons 
f(^delded. 

■I  "There  is  yet  more:  to  give  Switzerland  a  true 
definitive  frontier,  to  establish  between  the  cantons  a 
contiguity  not  existing,  the  great  powers  conceded 
gratuitously  to  her  considerable  territory.  Thus  the 
district  of  Yersoix  was  detached  from  France  to 
establish  continuity  between  the  canton  of  Geneva 
and  that  of  Yaud ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  the 
townships  of  Savoy,  bordering  on  Lake  Leman,  be- 
tween the  Yalais  and  the  territory  of  Geneva,  were 
united  to  this  last-named  republic.  Other  concessions 
of  a  similar  nature  also  took  place. 

"Finally,  the  great  powers  guaranteed  to  the 
Helvetic  confederation  a  state  of  perpetual  neutrality, 
and  thus  placed  its  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity under  shelter  from  aggression.  They  were 
led  to  those  benevolent  acts,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  by  placing  between  several 
of  the  military  monarchies  of  the  Continent  a  State, 
pacific  by  destination.  This  is  positively  expressed 
in  the  report  laid  before  the  congress  of  Yienna,  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1815,  and  inserted  in  the  tenth 
protocol  of  the  acts  of  that  congress. 
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"  In   presence   of  such   precedents,   these   powers 

have  the  evident  rio^ht  of  examinino;  whether  the  con- 
es o 

federacy,  the  formation  and  duration  of  which  they 
intended  to  encourage,  is  still  in  existence,  and 
whether  the  conditions  they  attached  to  their  conces- 
sions are  still  fulfilled.  It  is  unfortunately  impos- 
sible to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  lamentable  war 
which  has  now  broken  out  strikes  a  heavy  blow 
against  all  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  Switzer- 
land ;  and  if  the  powers  considered  only  rigid  justice 
and  right,  they  could  from  this  moment  look  upon 
the  confederacy  as  dissolved,  and  declare  themselves 
released  from  all  their  eno^ao^ements  towards  it. 

"  Nevertheless,  as  the  principles  and  interests 
which  presided,  in  1815,  at  the  constitution  of  Swit- 
zerland are  still  in  complete  force,  the  King's  govern- 
ment, in  concert  with  the  cabinets  of  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  has  resolved  to  make  a 
last  effort  to  arrest  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  violent  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  Two 
leading  questions  divide  Switzerland  at  this  time: 
one  religious,  the  other  political.  The  religious 
question  is  exclusively  Catholic;  the  King's  govern- 
ment, resting  on  an  overture  made  by  Switzerland 
herself,  invites  the  belligerent  parties  to  defer,  by 
common  consent,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope.  With 
regard  to  the  political  question,  that  is  to  say,  to  all 
that  touches  the  relations  of  the  twenty-two  sove- 
reign cantons  with  the  confederacy,  the  five  powers 
offer  their  mediation. 

"  If  this  proposition  were  accepted,  hostilities  would 
immediately  cease  ;   a  centre  of  assembly  and  com- 
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mon  deliberation  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland  would 
be  established  near  the  theatre  of  events,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  five  powers  would  attend.  The 
twenty-two  cantons  would  be  invited  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  conference,  at  which  would  be  debated 
in  concert:  1.  the  means  of  conciliation  in  the  actual 
crisis;  2.  the  modifications  to  be  introduced  into  the 
organization  of  the  confederacy  to  prevent  the  crisis 
occurring  again. 

"  The  King's  government,  always  influenced  by 
strong  regard  for  Switzerland,  appeals  to  all  the  can- 
tons ;  it  asks  them  to  use  their  efforts  to  induce  the 
belhgerent  parties  to  receive  this  last  proposal,  which 
may  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  saving  the  indepen- 
dence and  union  of  Switzerland,  and  by  preservmg 
all  the  advantages  which  Europe  wishes  to  confer  on 
her.  If  these  representations  should  not  be  listened 
to,  if  a  sanguinary  struggle,  revolting  at  once  to  policy 
and  humanity,  continues  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  the 
King's  government  will  feel  itself  compelled  to  con- 
sult its  duties  as  a  member  of  the  great  European 
family,  and  the  interests  of  France  herself,  and  would 
take  these  points  into  serious  consideration." 

The  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  adhered  at  once 
to  this  plan :  ^  the  first  with  complete  approbation  of 
the  principles  and  language  ;  Prince  Metternich  with 
expressions  of  regret  that  we  did  not  go  further,  pro- 
posing some  modifications,  but  accepting  fully  the 
foundation  and  character.  The  reply  of  the  cabinet 
of    St.    Petersburg    could    only   arrive    later;    but 

^The  Marquis  of  Dalmatia  to  me,  November  10th,  1847;   Count 
Flahault  to  me,  November  11th,  1847. 
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Austria  and  Prussia  answered  for  its  consent,  and  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  wrote  to  me  from  London,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1847 :  "I  communicated  your 
despatch  the  day  before  yesterday  to  M.  de  Briinnow  ; 
he  was  pleased  with  it.  This,  he  said  to  me,  is  a 
position  well  taken :  we  must  threaten  a  little  when 
we  wish  to  be .  listened  to.  But  he  considers  that  his 
court  will  do  as  Austria  does,  neither  more  nor  less, 
nor  otherwise.     It  will  speak  in  our  sense." 

It  was  not  so  in  London.  Before  receiving  my 
draft  of  an  identical  note,  and  on  the  announcement 
of  what  would  probably  be  its  bearing.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  in  a  long  interview  with  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
had  raised  many  objections,  difficulties,  and  dilatory 
means  which  the  Duke  combated  one  by  one,  placing 
at  every  step  the  question  in  its  true  and  full  light. 
"  I  found,"  he  wrote  to  me,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1847,  "  Lord  Palmerston  very  refractory  and  decided 
at  first;  I  think  I  left  him  perplexed  and  in  great 
anxiety.  I  ended  by  saying,  '  If  our  intentions  were 
such  as  your  journals  attribute  to  us,  we  should  have 
a  good  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  for  your  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  July,  1840,  and  of  here  placing  four 
powers  against  one.  But  we  have  no  such  idea;  and, 
for  myself,  I  consider  any  separation  between  France 
and  England  as  a  great  evil  for  both  countries,  and, 
finally,  such  an  important  danger  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  that  I  would  not  neglect  the  slightest  effort 
to  avert  it.' " 

Three  days  later,  the  affair  made  a  step  in  advance. 
"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th,  and  the  draft 
of  an  identical  note,"  the  Duke  de  Broglie  wrote,  on 
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tbe  9th  of  Xovember,  1847.  "  Lord  PaUnerston  is  a: 
Windsor,  and  does  not  return  until  to-morrow.  I 
have  sent  it  to  him  by  a  messenger.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  in  reply,  and  however  great  may  be  your  im- 
patience, I  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  appear 
urgent.  Let  us  leave  before  him  the  prospect  of  an 
engagement  between  four,  concluded  without  him, 
and  throuorh  his  fandt.  That  mav  decide  him.  This 
is  where  the  matter  rests  at  present.  Lord  Pahner- 
ston  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  day  after  his  interview  with  me. 
The  basis  of  the  proposition  suits  them  well  enough;, 
they  are  afraid  of  the  radicals.  They  suspect,  never-] 
thelesS)  a  trap  in  this  proposition.  It  was  project 
they  said,  either  to  make  them  lose  the  intermediat 
ground  on  which  the  English  government  was  pi 
and  to  make  it  sneak  in  behind  us,  into  the 
of  the  Sonderbund,  or  to  leave  us  full  liberty 
intervention  in  Switzerland,  under  the  pretext  that^ 
they  had  refused  everything.  Li  short,  they  will  pro- 
pose a  counter  project  for  an  identical  note,  and  com- 
municate it  to  me  for  transmission  to  you." 

Nine  days  after,  on  the  18  th  of  November,  Loi 
Normanby  brought  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Englis 
cabroet,  a  counter  project,  drawn  up  thus : 

"  The  undersigned,  charge  d'affaires^  &c.,  has 
ceived   instructions  fix)m   his   government   to  mak^ 
the  following  communication  to  the  directory  of  tl 
Swiss  diet,  and  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ws 
of  the  Sonderbund. 

"  The  British  government,  animated  by  the  mos 
lively  desire  of  seeing  all  parts  of  Europe  continue 
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the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  peace,  inspired  by 
sentiments  of  the  sincerest  friendship  for  the  Smss 
nation,  and  faithful  to  the  engagements  which  Great 
Britain,  as  one  of  the  powers  signing  the  treaty 
of  Viemia  of  1815,  contracted  towards  the  Smss 
confederation,  has  seen  with  deep  regi*et  the  com- 
mencement of  civil  war  between  the  cantons  which 
form  that  confederation.  Desiring  to  use  its  efforts 
and  employ  its  good  offices  with  the  object  of 
smoothing  the  difficulties  which  have  caused  these 
hostilities,  it  has  placed  itself  in.  communication,  on 
this  subject,  with  the  governments  of  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Russia;  and  finding  these  governments 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  moved  by  the 
same  motives,  it  has  resolved,  in  concert  with  its 
allies,  to  make  a  collective  offer  of  the  mediation  of 
the  five  powers,  in  the  view  of  re-establishing  peace 
and  concord  between  the  cantons  which  compose  the 
Swiss  Confederacy.  The  undersigned  is,  in  conse- 
quence, instructed  to  offer  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  to  this  effect,  and  conjointly  with  that  of 
the  other  four  powers. 

"  If,  as  the  British  government  hopes,  this  offer  be 
accepted,  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities  will 
take  place  between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  ^vill 
continue  until  the  definitive  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  will  ensue. 

"  In  this  case,  I  will  venture,  if  necessary,  to  ap- 
point immediately  a  conference  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  five  powers,  as  also  of  the 
diet  and  the  Sonderbund.  This  conference  to  meet 
in  London. 
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"  The  basis  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  effect  a  re-J 
conciliation  between  the   diet  and  the  Sonderbun( 
consists  in  abolishing   the   grievances  advanced   b] 
each  party. 

"  These  grievances  appear  to  be — on  one  side,  th( 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  S^vitzerland,  and  th( 
formation  of  the  separate  league  of  the  Sonderbund; 
on  the  other,  the  fear  of  aggression  by  the  free  corps, 
and  the  design  attributed  to  the  diet  of  destroying  or 
violating  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  different 
cantons. 

"  The  following  are  the  conditions  which  the  Bri- 
tish government  would  propose  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  in  Switzerland : — 

"  First,  the  Jesuits  to  be  removed  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  confederation,  with  a  just  and  sufficient 
indemnity  for  all  the  property  in  land  or  houses  they 
may  have  to  abandon. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  diet  to  renounce  all  hos- 
tile intentions  with  regard  to  the  seven  cantons,  and 
guarantee  them  from  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
free  corps.  It  shall  also  confirm  the  announcements 
it  has  often  made  of  its  determination  to  respect  the 
principle  of  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  confede- 
rated cantons,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  federal 
compact. 

"  Thirdly,  the  seven  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund  to 
dissolve  their  separate  league,  formally  and  truly. 

"  Fourthly,  and  in  conclusion,  the  two  parties  to 
disband  their  respective  forces,  and  resume  their  or- 
dinaiy  and  pacific  attitude. 

"  The   undersigned   is    instructed   to  express  the. 
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hope  of  the  British  government  that  this  equitable 
proposition  may  be  readily  received  by  the  two  belli- 
gerent parties;  he  is  charged,  in  addition,  to  demand 
from  the  diet  and  the  Sonderbund  a  prompt  reply." 

Here  was,  assuredly,  an  offer  of  mediation,  somewhat 
impartial  and  probably  useless.  It  settled,  against 
the  Catholic  cantons,  the  principal  question,  by  deter- 
mining, at  lirst,  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  as 
the  basis  of  the  mediation;  and  the  note  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  statement  of  the  motives  which  not 
only  made  this  leading  concession  to  one  of  the  belli- 
gerent parties,  but  justified  it  in  principle,  without 
taking  into  account,  without  even  alluding  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  cantons  in  their  internal  govern- 
ment, nor  liberty  of  religious  associations  or  instruc- 
tion, nor  the  political  compact,  nor  the  rights  of  the 
minority  in  presence  of  the  majority.  The  Duke  de 
BroMie,  to  whom  Lord  Palmerston  mentioned  his 
project  at  the  moment  when  he  instructed  Lord  Nor- 
manby  to  communicate  it  to  me,  was  so  struck,  at 
the  first  reading,  by  the  difference  between  the  two 
notes,  that  he  pointed  out  on  the  instant  to  Lord 
Palmerston  several  modifications  which  appeared  to 
him  indispensable,  particularly  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  Jesuits.  When  giving  me,  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1847,  an  account  of  his  conversation  with 
Lord  Palmerston  on  this  subject,  he  thus  ended  his 
despatch :  "  Upon  the  whole,  we  are,  I  think,  placed 
in  this  dilemma  :  either  action  by  five,  exclusively 
through  persuasion,  all  menace  disappearing  for  the 
moment,  to  be  renewed  should  the  mediation  fail; 
or  action  by  four  exclusively,  through  menace,  all 
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persuasion  being  matter  of  form.  Which  of  the  two 
courses  ^vill  be  the  most  effectual?  I  cannot  say; 
that  depends  on  many  men  and  many  events.  I 
shall  expect  your  instructions." 

I  immediately  submitted  to  the  King  in  council  all 
those  documents  and  the  questions  they  raised,  and 
on  the  next  day,  the  19th  of  November,  1847,  with 
unanimous  consent,  I  replied  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie : 

"  I  have  received  the  despatch  you  did  me  the  honour 
of  writing  on  the  16th  of  this  month,  and  Lord  Nor- 
manby  has  communicated  to  me  another  dated  the 
same  day,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  explains  the 
sentiments  of  the  cabinet  of  London  on  our  proposal 
of  mediation  in  Swiss  affairs,  as  also  the  counter-pro- 
ject drawn  up  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  identical  note  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  mediating  powers  to  the  belligerent 
parties.  Sincerely  desiring  the  concurrence  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  our  proposal  of  mediation,  to  secure 
the  prompt  and  complete  efficacy  to  this  step  in  favour 
of  humanity  and  peace,  the  King's  government  thinks 
with  you,  that  the  new  project  communicated  by  Lord 
Palmerston  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
regards,  at  the  same  time,  as  extremely  just  and  im- 
portant, the  observation  to  which  you  drew  Lord 
Palmerston's  attention  on  some  parts  of  this  project. 
The  mediating  powers  could  not  evidently  interfere 
with  the  Holy  See  to  obtain  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits, 
without  a  certain  assurance  that  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland consent  to  that  step,  and  will  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  Pope,  which  intention,  however,  they 
have  already  manifested.     It  seems  to  us  equally  evi- 
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dent  that  the  general  engagement  of  the  twelve  can- 
tons— that  they  will  not  attempt,  either  in  right  or  fact, 
to  infringe  on  the  cantonal  sovereignty — would  not 
suffice  to  dissipate  the  inquietude  of  the  cantons  of  the 
Sonderbund,  and  give  them  the  guarantees  they  re- 
quire ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  declare  explicity  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  right  actually  existing,  no  modi- 
fication -will  be  introduced  into  the  federal  compact, 
without  the  formal  and  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
parties  interested,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons  forming  the  Helvetic  confederation.  I  see 
mth  pleasure,  by  your  despatch,  on  those  two  points, 
Lord  Pahnerston  is  disposed  to  admit  your  obser- 
vations. 

"  The  motives  which  induce  you  to  think  that  it  is 
not  suitable  to  attach  to  the  refusal  of  our  mediation, 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Swiss  belligerent  parties,  the 
menace  of  intervention  appear  to  me  well-founded ;  but 
it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  question 
remains  entirely  beyond  mediation,  and  that  all  the 
rights  belonging  to  each  of  the  mediating  powers,  by 
reason  of  their  interests  and  the  circumstances,  remain 
entire  and  reserved. 

"  As  to  the  seat  of  the  conferences,  the  King's  go- 
vernment will  not,  on  its  own  part,  make  any  objection 
that,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Britannic  cabinet, 
it  should  be  established  in  London ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  say  what,  on  this  point,  may  be  the  disposition 
of  the  other  continental  courts.  The  King's  govern- 
ment, solely  prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  fixing  the 
conference  in  a  place  near  the  events  and  powers  which 
are  most  directly  interested,  proposed  a  town  in  the 
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Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  this  proposition  was 
agreed  to  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Baron  d'Arnim  told 
me  yesterday  that  his  government  wished  that  Neuf- 
ch^tel  should  be  selected.  This  is  a  point  which  may 
be  settled  ultimately,  and  on  which  the  King's  govern- 
ment, totally  divested  of  personal  feeling,  will  accept 
without  difficulty  what  suits  the  courts  engaged  with 
him  in  the  work  of  this  mediation,  the  success  of 
which  is  of  such  importance  to  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  in  Switzerland,  to  the  security  of  order,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  moral  sentiment  in  Europe. 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  converse  with  Lord  Palmerston 
on  this  point,  and  to  press  most  urgently  for  a  prompt 
detennination.  The  necessity  of  combining,  in  a  new 
plan  of  identical  note,  the  opinion  and  adhesion  of 
the  other  courts  of  the  continent  has  already  pro- 
duced an  injurious  delay." 

The  Duke  de  Bro<?lie  lost  not  a  minute  in  executinoj 
his  instructions.  He  wrote  to  me,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1847 :  "  I  received,  during  the  night  of  the 
19th  and  20th,  your  letter  of  the  18th.  This  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
questing an  interview.  He  received  me  at  mid-day. 
I  immediately  laid  before  him  the  intentions  of  the 
King's  government.  Although,  I  said,  there  exist 
some  differences  in  the  point  of  view  under  which  the 
British  cabinet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French 
ministry  on  the  other,  look  at  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
land, although  the  British  government  is  less  severe 
than  us  on  the  conduct  of  the  Helvetic  diet,  we  think 
this  difference  ought  not  to  form  an  obstacle  to  the 
agreement  of  both,  so  as  to  arrive,  definitively,  at  nearly 
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identical  conclusions.  A  mediation,  the  arbitration  of 
the  Pope  in  the  question  of  the  Jesuits,  the  mainte- 
nance of  cantonal  sovereignty,  the  guarantees  against 
the  free  corps — such  are,  with  the  English  and  French 
governments,  the  conditions  of  the  pacification  of 
Switzerland.  This  admitted,  action  in  common  is 
possible,  and  there  will  remain  nothing  but  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  on  the  nature  and  limits  of  these 
conditions. 

"  I  then  reminded  Lord  Palmerston  of  what  I  had 
had  the  honour  of  observing  to  him  on  our  last  inter- 
view, as  to  what  concerns  the  two  first  bases  of  pacifica- 
tion in  the  project  for  a  note  communicated  to  us  by 
him. 

"  It  must  be  well  understood,  I  said,  that  the 
recall  of  the  Jesuits  can  only  be  legitimately  imposed 
on  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund  by  the  Holy  See. 
If  it  were  done  by  the  diet,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
cantons  would  not  be  respected;  neither  would  the 
mediators  have  any  right  of  demanding  it.  But  it  is 
just  and  natural  that  the  Cathohc,  not  the  Protestant 
cantons  should  ask  for  that  decision:  the  Holy  See 
will  decide  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  peace.'  In 
consequence,  I  proposed,  to  prevent  all  doubt,  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  corresponding  paragraph  in  Lord  Pal« 
merston's  note,  the  following  amendment :  '  That  the 
seven  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund  shall  apply  to  the 
Holy  See,  asking  whether,  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  religion,  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  interdict 
to  the  order  of  Jesuits  any  establishment  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Helvetic  confederation.' 

"  Lord  Palmerston  saw  no  difiiculty  in  that,  reserving 
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always  the  consent  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  of 
the  cabinet. 

"  It  ought  also,  I  said,  to  be  well  understood,  that 
the  first  of  all  guarantees  against  any  future  attack  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons  must  be  an  engagement 
entered  into  by  the  diet  to  observe  the  federal  com- 
pact, and  to  make  no  change  in  it  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  confederates.  The  federal  compact  is  a 
treaty  between  twenty-two  sovereign  states,  inde- 
j)endent  of  each  other  at  the  moment  of  their  signing 
it,  and  mutually  engaged  within  the  limits  of  that 
treaty;  it  cannot  depend  on  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  change  one  side  by  the  condition  of  the 
other.  I  therefore  proposed  again  to  substitute  for  the 
third  corresponding  paragraph  of  the  English  note 
the  following  amendment : 

"  That  the  diet,  confirming  its  preceding  declara- 
tions, engages:  1.  To  make  no  attack  on  the  inde- 
pendence or  sovereignty  of  the  cantons,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  federal  compact.  2.  To  accord,  for  the  future, 
effective  protection  to  the  cantons  that  may  be  menaced 
by  an  invasion  of  the  free  corps.  3.  Not  to  admit 
into  the  federal  compact  any  new  article  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  again  saw  no  difficulty ;  always 
under  the  same  reserve. 

"  Finally,  I  added,  in  the  despatch  communicated 
to  my  government  by  Lord  Normanby,  there  are 
some  reflections  to  which  we  fully  adhere.  The 
British  government  establishes  that  in  case  of  a  re- 
fusal of  mediation^  either  by  one  or  both  of  the  belli- 
gerent parties^  such  refusal  ought  not  to  be  considered 
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hy  either  of  the  jive  powers  as  a  motive  for  armed 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  Nothing 
can  be  more  just  and  natural;  but  it  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  be  well  understood  that  each  of  the  five 
I  lowers  retains  in  this  respect  its  actual  rights^  and 
mtirely  preserves  its  liberty  of  action. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  considered  the  observations  per- 
fectly well  founded. 

"  Then,  I  continued,  my  government  sees  no 
obstacle,  in  what  concerns  itself  personally,  to  the 
agreement  between  the  five  powers,  as  proposed  by 
the  British  government.  It  accepts  London  as  the 
seat  of  conference,  and  will  employ  all  its  ejffbrts  to 
induce  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg to  partake  its  sentiments;  it  hopes  success 
without,  however,  answering  for  it.  It  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  state  that  Prince  Metternich,  while 
adhering  to  the  proposition  of  the  French  government, 
has  announced  that  he  should  require  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  wording  of  the  French  note.  It  is  only 
after  receiving  Prince  Metternich's  remarks  and  weigh- 
ing them  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  that  the 
wording  of  the  note,  which  ought  to  become  common 
between  the  five  powers,  can  be  definitively  settled. 

"  Meanwhile,  my  government  thinks  it  would  not  be 
impossible,  resting  on  the  hope  of  complete  agreement 
between  the  five  powers,  to  try  a  preliminary  step 
with  the  view  of  arresting  the  eff^usion  of  blood.  It 
thinks  that  the  belligerent  parties  might  be  apprized 
that  the  mediation  of  the  five  powers  was  about  being 
ofi"ered  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be  asked  to 
suspend  hostilities  in  the  interim.     It  hopes  that  the 
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ministers  of  the  three  continental  courts  mil  give 
their  adhesion  to  this  proceeding. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  made  me  observe  that  the 
success  of  such  a  measure  with  the  twelve  cantons 
forming  the  majority  in  the  diet  would  depend  on 
the  almost  certain  assurance  that  could  be  promised 
to  them  of  the  success  of  the  mediation  in  the  matter 
of  the  Jesuits.  Without  that,  he  said,  they  would 
not  renounce  their  advantages,  and  would  not  leave 
their  adversaries  time  and  means  to  organize  their 
defence.  We  then  considered  how  could  be  given 
to  them  this  almost  assurance,  while  respecting  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  mediation  such  as  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  note  of  the  British  government,  and 
explained  in  the  present  despatch.  It  appeared  to  us 
that  the  five  powers,  through  the  medium  of  their 
ministers  in  Paris,  might  make  a  spontaneous  advance 
to  the  Holy  See  to  prepare  Pope  Pius  IX.  for  the 
request  that  will  probably  be  addressed  to  him,  and 
that,  by  giving  simultaneous  knowledge  of  this  step 
to  the  belligerent  parties,  the  desired  object  would 
probably  be  achieved.  In  fact,  if,  on  the  basis  of  this 
proceeding,  the  Sonderbund  consents  to  a  suspension 
of  arms,  it  will  implicitly  have  consented  to  defer  to 
the  decision  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  affair  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  twelve  cantons  will  almost  surely 
obtain,  without  striking  a  blow,  what  they  are  no"\v 
pursuing  at  the  price  of  their  own  blood  and  that  of 
their  confederates.  Half  the  work  of  mediation  will 
be  nearly  accomplished. 

"  The  preparation  of  the  preliminary  note  still 
remained.     Lord    Palmerston   readily   consented   to 
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leave  that  labour  to  me;  but  the  courier's  hour  of 
departure  not  allowing  me  to  devote  myself  to  it  to- 
day, I  shall  arrange  so  as  to  finish  it  to-morrow,  and 
if  it  satisfies  Lord  Palmerston,  I  will  forward  it  to 
}  ou  by  an  extraordinary  courier. 

"  To  avoid  misunderstandino;  in  an  affair  so  urgent 
and  complicated,  and  with  regard  to  which,  neverthe- 
less, considering  the  great  distance  between  the  five 
mediating  courts,  so  many  chances  still  remain  in 
suspense,  I  shall  read  this  despatch  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston, and  if  he  agrees  with  it,  leave  him  a  copy. 

"  Seven   o'clock  in   the   evening I  have  just  left 

Lord  Palmerston's  house.  He  has  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  tenor  of  this  despatch,  and  has  kept  the 
copy." 

The  adhesion  of  the  English  cabinet  to  the  modifi- 
cations proposed  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  the 
counterproject  of  the  identical  note  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, arrived  a  propos  to  moderate  the  movement 
of  distrust  and  of  anger  which  this  project  had 
awakened  in  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  "  I 
saw  M.  de  Canitz  shortly  after  the  reception  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  work,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  to 
me  the  22nd  November,  1847,  "  and  I  found  him  under 
the  impression  that  these  propositions  were  quite 
insufficient,  offering  no  sort  of  guarantee,  if  they 
were  not  even  derisive.  He  read  to  me  what  he  was 
occupied  in  writing  to  M.  de  Eadowitz,  who  had 
started  the  evening  before  for  Vienna;  he  is  com- 
municating  to    lum    this    impression He 

awaits,  not  only  with  great  impatience,  but  with 
anxiety,   your   answer   to   Lord  Palmerston.       The 
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cabinet  of  Berlin,  which  lately  was  so  much  inclined 
towards  England,  is  now  quite  changed.  It  is  now 
loudly  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  the  representative 
of  the  revolutionary  principle,  and  that  the  entire 
cause  of  the  conservative  principle  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  King's  government." 

At  Vienna  there  was  still  stronger  ill-humour. 
Prince  Metternich  regarded  more  and  more  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland  as  intimately  connected  to  those  of 
Italy,  and  attached  daily  more  importance  to  the  re- 
pression of  the  radicals  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  resist  the  movement  which  might 
break  out  all  along  the  line  of  the  Apennines.  The 
communications  wliich  were  made  to  me  on  his  part 
by  Count  Apponyi  proved  that  my  attitude  and  my 
language  were  not  strong  enough  for  him,  and  that 
he  was  more  resigned  than  satisfied. 

However,  the  situation  was  so  pressing,  and  our 
co-operation  so  indispensable  to  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  that  I  did  not  despair  of  making  them 
accept  the  new  project  of  identical  note  as  it  had 
been  modified  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  although  it 
was  less  distinct  and  less  efficacious  than  our  first 
proposition.  As  soon  as  I  had  received  these  de- 
spatches of  the  20th  and  22nd  of  November  I  set  to 
work.  On  the  24th  I  wrote  to  him :  "I  have  com- 
municated to  the  King  and  his  council  the  modifica- 
tions, wliich,  conformably  to  my  instructions  of  the 
19th  of  this  month,  you  proposed  for  the  rough  draft 
of  the  note  presented  on  the  16th  by  the  Britannic 
government,  which  were  admitted  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.    At  the  same  time  I  informed  the  Kinsr  and  his 
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council  of  the  difficulties  which  might  be  encountered 
by  the  adoption  of  a  preluninary  note,  which,  at  first, 
seemed  as  if  it  might  be  immediately  addressed  by 
the  five  powers  to  the  belligerent  parties,  to  induce 
them  to  a  suspension  of  arms  while  the  bases  of  me- 
diation could  be  definitively  settled.  Struck  with 
the  difficulties,  and  wishing  not  to  lose  time  in  the 
^vork  of  pacification,  the  King's  government  resolved 
to  set  aside  the  idea  of  a  preliminary  step,  and  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  definitive  project  of  the  identical 
note  modified  as  had  been  agreed  on  between  you 
and  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  20th. 

In  consequence  the  King  authorized  me  to  come  to 
terms  upon  this  subject  with  the  representatives  at 
Paris  of  the  courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  you  tliat, 
with  the  exception  of  the  modifications  above  men- 
tioned, the  project  of  the  identical  note,  containing 
the  ofi'er  and  the  basis  of  the  mediation  of  the  five 
powers  in  Switzerland,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Austria,  and  the  minister  of  Prussia, 
who  have  engaged  as  soon  as  the  project  should  have 
received  the  definitive  approbation  of  the  British 
government,  to  transmit  it,  as  we  should  do,  to  the 
representatives  of  their  courts  to  the  S^viss  con- 
federation, so  that  they  might  remit  it  simultaneously 
with  the  ambassador  of  France  and  the  charge  d'af- 
faires of  England  to  the  president  of  the  diet,  and 
to  the  president  of  the  council  of  war  of  the  Sonder- 
bund. 

"  The  Russian  charge  d'affaires  not  having  yet  re- 
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ceived  any  instructions  from  his  court  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  could  not  pledge  himself  to  take  immedi- 
ately the  same  steps ;  but  he  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  and  he 
thought  that  his  court  would  adhere  to  the  course 
followed  by  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

"  I  return  to  you,  M.  le  Due,  therefore  the  modified 
rough  draft  of  the  identical  note  accompanied  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  representatives  of  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  as  well  as  ours,  to  which  will  very  pro- 
bably soon  be  added  that  of  the  court  of  Russia.  I 
must  request  you  to  urge  the  British  government 
who  has  presented  this  draft,  and  accepted  the  modi- 
fications proposed  by  you,  to  invest  it  with  its  de- 
finitive sanction,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
in  order  that  the  representative  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  in  Switzerland,  in  concert  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  other  mediating  powers,  should  address 
this  note  without  delay  to  the  president  of  the  diet, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  War  of  the 
Sonderbund.  The  King's  government  hope  that  this 
unanimous  and  amicable  step  taken  by  the  five 
powers  will  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  civil  war 
which  desolates  Switzerland,  and  justly  preoccupies 
Europe." 

It  was  not  without  surprise  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
encountered  new  objections  to  this  project,  recently 
debated  so  attentively,  and  accepted  so  formally.  "  I 
looked  upon  the  affair  as  terminated,"  he  wrote  to  me, 
on  the  26th  of  November,  1847.  "  When  I  presented 
myself  this  morning  at  Lord  Palmerston's,  I  told  him 
so.     I  gave  him  your  letter  to  read,  and  i>laced  m  his 
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liands  the  drafts  of  the  modified  note  which  accom- 
panied it. 

"  He  read  it  attentively  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Arrived  at  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bases  of  media- 
tion, and  reading  the  wording  substituted  for  his  own, 
lie  said  that  the  principle  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  did  not  seem  to  him  formally  enough  stipu- 
lated. I  confined  myself  to  reminding  him,  that  this 
wording,  placed  in  his  hands  in  writing,  had  been 
approved  by  him,  that  I  had  given  an  account  of  our 
conversation  in  a  despatch  wherein  this  wording  was 
inserted  in  extenso,  that  he  had  admitted  the  perfect 
correctness  of  this  rendered  account,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  despatch  was  in  his  possession.  I  added  that 
in  this  wording  lay  all  the  pith  of  the  question  of 
mediation :  if  the  application  to  the  Pope  were  not 
made  by  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund  themselves, 
the  mediators  would  be  doing  nothing  else  than  uniting' 
with  the  twelve  cantons  of  the  diet  to  exact,  from  the 
seven  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund,  an  entire  and  abso- 
lute submission  -without  conditions  or  limits ;  it  would 
be  on  the  part  of  Europe  an  intervention,  not  to  pre- 
vent, but  to  sanction  the  violation  of  the  federal  pact, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  minority  by  the  majority; 
we  should  be  going  to  the  utmost  bounds,  in  really 
pressing  on  the  minority,  under  the  pretext  of  arrang- 
ing an  appeal  for  it  to  the  Holy  See ;  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  go  farther. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  defended  himself  on  the  first 
point  by  saying  that  he  had  not  understood  that  the 
proposed  wording  was  to  be  substituted  for  his,  that 
he  understood  it  as  an  explanation  which  we  gave  of 
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our  sentiments.     I  regretted  that  he  had  not  read 
with  sufficient  attention  the  despatch  which  I  had  re 
mitted  to  him,  declaring  that  it  could  not  leave  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  this  point. 

"  He  then  insisted  on  the  small  chance  there  was  of 
being  listened  to  by  the  conquerors,  if  the  positive 
assurance  were  not  given  to  them  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  I  replied  that,  in  truth,  the  chance  of 
being  listened  to  was  not  very  great  if  the  twelve 
cantons  were  completely  victorious;  but  that  the 
refusal  would  come  then,  not  from  the  conditions  of 
the  meditation,  but  from  the  violence  of  popular 
passion  among  the  Swiss ;  that  what  was  most  essen-, 
tial  in  trying  this  step,  was  to  maintain  the  principle 
of  the  cantonal  sovereignty,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  do  nothing  than  to  abandon  this. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  then  said  that  we  would  be 
doing  a  great  deal  for  this  principle,  a  great  deal  for 
the  seven  cantons,  in  declaring  that  the  pact  could 
not  be  modified  except  by  unanimity. 

"  You  will  do  nothing,  I  replied,  if  you  admit 
the  violation  of  the  pact  in  the  present  case.  What 
need  would  the  radicals  have  to  alter  the  pact  if  they 
could,  on  any  occasion,  violate  it  with  the  assent  and 
concurrence  of  Europe?" 

During  nearly  three  hours  the  discussion  continued 
on  this  subject  between  the  two  speakers.  Lord 
Palmerston  pointed  out  two  or  three  modifications  in 
the  wording  of  the  paragraph  in  question.  The  Duke 
de  Broglie  declined  them  all,  and  maintained  the 
primitive  wording,  "as  adopted  and  irrevocable." 
Lord  Palmerston  then  confined  himself  to  demanding 
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that,  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  bases  of  mediation 
a  few  words  might  be  added,  indicating  that  while 
bringing  forward  the  question  of  the  recall  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  it  was  brought  forward  in  the  first  para- 
graph, the  five  powers  hoped  that  the  Pope  would 
comply  with  the  request  which  would  be  made  to 
him. 

This  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  disadvantageous, 
said  the  Duke  de  Broglie  to  me;  and,  after  having 
sought  for  a  wording  which  would  answer  Lord 
Palmerston's  idea,  we  decided  to  insert  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  the  following  sentence :  "  As  soon  as  the 
question  of  the  Jesuits  shall  be  completely  settled  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  two 
]  )arties  shall  disband  their  respective  forces  and  resume 
their  ordinary  and  pacific  attitude."  The  addition 
appeared  to  me  quite  free  from  any  fault :  indeed,  so 
much  so,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  aware  of 
the  discussion  which  had  produced  it  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  slightest  importance  could  be 
attached  to  it. 

"  I  said,  on  leaving  Lord  Palmerston,  that  I  would 
despatch  my  courier,  with  his  consent,  and  the 
assurance  that  he  was  about  to  forward  his  orders  to 
Mr.  Peel,  his  charge  d'affaires  in  Switzerland.  He 
agreed  to  it." 

But  the  Duke  de  Broglie  had  not  got  to  the  end  of 
the  matter  yet.  He  wrote  to  me  the  next  day,  the 
27  November,  1847:  "  Yesterday  evening,  two  hours 
after  I  had  despatched  my  courier,  a  note  was  brought 
to  me  from  Lord  Palmerston,  accompanied  by  an 
official  letter.    I  will  not  reply  to  the  note.    I  replied 
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to  the  official  letter,  of  which  I  subjoin  a  copy,  and  of 
mv  answer." 

Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 

"  Foreign  OiEce,  26tli  November,  1847. 

"  Monsieur  le  Due, 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  conference  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  hold  with  your  Excellency  on  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  and  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  in 
future,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  if,  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  five  powers 
in  the  offer  of  an  amicable  mediation  between  the 
belligerent  parties  in  Switzerland,  the  government  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  has  consented  to  the  modifica- 
tions proposed  by  your  Excellency  in  the  wording  of 
the  identical  note  to  be  presented  to  the  diet  and  to 
the  Sonderbund,  her  Majesty's  government  has  only 
acted  thus  in  the  clear  and  positive  belief  that  the 
entire  removal  of  the  Jesuits  from  all  parts  of  the 
territory  of  the  confederation  is  the  necessary  base  of 
the  arrangement  to  be  proposed  to  the  two  belligerent 
parties  for  the  pacification  of  Smtzerland." 

The  reply  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  was  short  and 
categorical. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  to  Lord  Palmerston, 

"  London,  27th  November,  1847. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  conceive  how  the 
wording  substituted  by  my  government  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Britannic  rough-draft  could  become, 
between  us,  the  occasion  of  a  misunderstandiner.     I 
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have  endeavoured  several  times  to  explain  to  you,  both 
in  speaking  and  in  writing,  the  meaning  and  the 
extent  of  this  wording.  I  can  but  refer  to  these  ex- 
planations, without  adding  anything  to  them,  or  taking 
anything  from  them." 

What,  on  the  part  of  the  English  cabinet,  did  all 
this  uncertainty,  this  change  of  resolution  and  of 
language  mean  ?  Was  it  only  the  embarrassment 
inherent  to  a  false  situation  ?  Lord  Palmerston 
wished  to  remain  at  the  same  time  the  particular  friend 
of  the  radicals  in  Switzerland,  and  yet  not  to  be 
isolated  in  Europe  by  separating  himself  from  the 
four  great  powers  which  wished  to  resist  them. 
Was  there,  in  his  hesitations  and  procrastinations,  a 
more  or  less  premeditated  desire  to  protract  matters 
so  as  to  leave  the  Swiss  radicals  time  to  accompHsh 
their  work  of  civil  war,  before  the  European  mediation 
came  to  impede  them  in  their  attack.  Even  on  the 
theatre  of  events  itself,  deeds  were  done,  and  words 
escaped  which  authorized  this  conjecture.  The  Eng- 
lish government  had  for  its  charge  d'affaires  in 
Switzerland  Mr.  Peel,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  now  the  inheritor  of  his  glorious  name.  He 
was  young,  impetuous,  and  whilst  obedient  to  his 
instructions,  with  generous  inconsistency  inclined  in 
his  language  to  movements  of  independence.  He 
lived  in  intimate  association  with  M.  Ochsenbein,  and 
at  the  same  time  on  good  terms  with  M.  de  Bois- 
le-Comte.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1847,  at  the 
period  that  the  Helvetic  diet  entered  upon  civil  war, 
the  last  named  wrote  to  me : 
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"  Mr.  Peel  has  told  me  how  his  position,  under  a 
minister  who  belongs  to  another  party  than  that  of  | 
his  father,  compelled  him  to  be  reserved,  and  how 
much  pleasure  he  would  have  had  in  being  more 
expansive  with  me ;  which,  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
for  example,  he  might  have  been,  though  even  re- 
ceiving the  same  instructions. 

"  I  went  to  him,  telling  him  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  to  him  my  hope  that  the 
two  governments  were  at  last  agreed  upon  Swiss 
affairs,  and  I  confided  to  him  what,  in  your  Ex- 
cellency's despatch,  gave  nse  to  this  hope. 

"  '  I  wish  it  as  much  as  I  can  wish  anything  in  this 

world,'  said  Mr.  Peel  to  me,  '  and  I  am  not  without 

hope.       Lord   Palmerston's   last   despatch    was  e\4- 

dently  written  in  a  spirit  more  in  unison  with  your 

views;  and  on  my  part,  since  the  seven  cantons  have 

made  their  propositions,  I  insist  every  time  I  write, 

that  now  the  right  has  passed  to  their  side,  and  that 

there  is  no  other  course  to  take  but  to  support  them.' 

"  I  then  told  Mr.  Peel  our  plan  of  mediation. 

"  '  Unhappily,'  replied  Mr.  Peel, '  the  leaders  of  the 

diet   will   not   accept  it;    only  four  days   ago  they 

refused  the  mediation  of  England.     I  have  in  vain 

repeated  to  M.  Ochsenbein  that,  if  the  small  cantons 

were  to  appeal  to  France  and  Austria,  it  is  to  be 

feared  that  these  two  powers  would  interfere  with 

arms  in  their  hands,  and  I  have  given  him  fully  to 

understand  that  we  would  not  put  any  obstacles  in 

the  way.     He  became  angry;    he  said  that  all  this 

was  the  doing  of  M.  de  Metternich,  who  had  changed 

us  ;  he  spoke  of  their  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  that 
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they  would  not  shrink  back  before  France  and 
Austria,  that  they  might  perish,  and  Switzerland 
cease  to  be  a  nation,  but  that  that  was  better  than  to 
give  in,  and  that,  if  they  were  victorious  they  would 
not  confine  themselves  to  Switzerland,  but  spread 
tliemselves  over  Italy  and  Germany.  To  which  I 
replied  that  these  might  be  his  private  sentiments,  but 
they  were  not  those  of  the  country.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  this  conversation  that  M.  Ochsen- 
bein  went  to  consult  MM.  Druey,  Munzinger,  and 
Furrer,  and  that  they  resolved  to  precipitate  the 
movement  and  to  pronounce  the  decree  which  was 
issued  that  very  evening.  They  have  now  embarked 
in  it,  and  will  not  be  stopped  even  by  your  armed 
intervention.'  " 

While  they  were  still  discussing  in  London  the 
tenor  and  the  bases  of  the  mediation,  the  Swiss 
radicals  were  effectually  precipitating  their  move- 
ments. They  had  collected  considerable  forces: 
52,000  men  of  the  active  army,  and  30,000  of  the 
reserve,  with  172  pieces  of  artillery.^  An  experienced 
officer.  General  Dufour,  commanded  them.  He  did 
not  belong  to  the  radical  party ;  but  the  diet  being 
fairly  engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  greater  number  of 
the  moderates,  who  had  besides  little  liking  for  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Sonderbund,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
support  it;  it  represented,  in  their  eyes,  the  con- 
federation of  the  State. 

From  the  first  onset,  success  declared  itself  more 
promptly  and  more  easily  than  the  most  sanguine  had 
expected ;  the  canton  of  Fribourg  was  occupied,  and 

^  Baumgartner,  Die  Schceitz  von  1830  bis  1860,  vol.  iv,  p.  7. 
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the  town  capitulated  without  resistance.  But  Lucerne 
held  its  ground ;  its  population  and  that  of  the  small 
cantons  seemed  determined  to  fight.  "  The  whole  of 
Switzerland,"  M.  de  Bois-le-Comte  wrote  me  the  24th 
of  November,  1847,  "  is  in  a  state  of  expectation  full 
of  passion  and  of  anxiety,  their  eyes  turned  towards 
Lucerne.  Mr.  Peel  said  yesterday,  at  the  embassy, 
that  he  had  sent  some  one  to  Lucerne.  He  has 
seemed  much  embarrassed  for  some  days  past.  His 
language  has  become  again  what  it  formerly  was.  It 
is  thought  that  he  has  sent  to  Lucerne,  not  to  the  ■ 
town,  but  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army,  to  warn  J 
General  Dufour,  and  advise  him  to  press  matters.  I 
hear  from  Neufchatel  that,  on  the  21st,  an  English 
courier  had  passed  through  the  town,  on  his  way  to 
Berne.  Mr.  Peel,  to  whom  I  communicate  almost  all 
that  I  hear,  and  that  I  do,  took  good  care  to  say 
nothing  of  this  at  the  embassy;  and  it  was  after  the 
reception  of  his  courier  that  he  sent  to  General 
Dufour's  quarters  the  message  of  which  he  spoke  to 
my  attache,  M.  de  Massignac.  There  must  be  some- 
thing false  at  the  bottom  of  the  situation  taken  up  by 
the  court  of  London,  that  a  frank  and  generous 
character,  like  that  of  Mr.  Peel,  cannot  inspire  any 
one  with  security." 

It  was  the  general  conviction,  since  accepted  as  a 
certain  fact  by  the  best  informed  among  the  Swiss 
historians,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  identi- 
cal note,  at  length  escaped  from  all  its  transformations, 
was  ready  to  be  forwarded  to  Switzerland,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  given  Mr.  Peel  orders  to  acquaint 
General  Dufour  mth  it,  and  urge  him  to  hurry  on  the 
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conquest  of  Lucerne,  in  order  that,  at  the  arrival  of 
the  note,  the  five  powers  who  had  signed  it,  England 
included,  should  find  the  war  terminated  and  their 
mediation  useless.  The  chaplain  of  the  English  lega- 
tion in  Switzerland,  it  was  said,  had  been  charged 
with  this  mission. 

M.  de  Bois-le-Comte  was  anxious  to  assure  himself  of 
the  reality  of  this  fact ;  and  to  this  end  he  gave  in- 
structions to  the  young  attache  whom  he  had  left  at 
Berne;  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  1847,  M.  de 
Massignac  wrote  to  him. 

"  The  afikir  of  the  mission  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
English  Legation  is  cleared  up.  This  morning  I  went 
to  the  Spanish  minister's  house. ^  After  having  con- 
versed with  him  about  the  letter  I  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  to  you  this  morning,  and  to  which  he 
gave  his  entire  approbation  as  to  its  correctness — *  I 
should  like  to  know,'  I  said,  '  if  Temperly  was  really 
sent  by  Peel,  to  tell  General  Dufour  to  press  on  the 
attack  against  Lucerne.' — '  Who  doubts  it?'  he  replied 
to  me ;  '  as  to  myself  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  have  it  from 
a  good  source,  and  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  it,'  he  re- 
peated to  me  over  and  over — '  I  believe  it,'  I  said, 
'  but  I  should  like  to  make  Peel  himself  avow  it,  and 
before  some  one — you,  for  instance.' 

"  The  occasion  presented  itself  this  very  morning. 
We  were  speaking  with  Zayas  and  Peel  about  Swiss 
affairs,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
cabinets  judged  of  them.  '  No  cabinet  in  Europe, 
except  that  of  England,  has  understood  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland,'  said  Mr.  Peel,  '  and  Lord  Palmerston 
*  M.  de  Zayas, 
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ceased  to  understand  them  when  he  approved  of  the 
identical  note.' — '  You  will  admit  at  least,'  Isaidto  him, 
'  that  he  has  brought  things  to  a  fine  pass,  and  that 
you  have  played  us  a  trick  in  precipitating  events.' 
He  was  silent.  I  added,  'Why  be  so  mysterious? 
when  a  game  is  over,  one  may  surely  tell  the  part  one 
has  played  in  it.' — '  Yes,  that  is  true,'  he  then  said. 
'  I  directed  General  Dufour  to  be  told  to  finish 
quickly.'  I  looked  at  M.  de  Zayas  to  draw  his  at- 
tention to  these  words.  His  eyes  also  sought  mine. 
Nevertheless  I  did  not  wish  to  communicate  this 
avowal  to  your  Excellency  lightly,  and  this  evening  I 
asked  M.  de  Zayas  if  he  considered  this  a  full  avowal. 
'  I  do  not  know  what  more  you  would  wish,'  he  re- 
plied, '  unless  you  desire  to  have  a  written  declara- 
tion. Did  I  not  tell  you  this  morning  that  I  would 
stake  my  life  upon  it  ? '  " 

It  was  only  on  the  28th  of  November,  1847,  that 
I  was  able  to  address  M.  de  Bois-le-Comte  a  definitive 
and  positive  despatch.  "  The  unanimity  which  we  have 
been  labouring  to  establish  among  the  powers  is  at 
length  realized.  You  will  find  annexed  to  this  the  text 
of  the  identical  note  which  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
belligerent  parties  in  Switzerland,  to  offer  them  the 
mediation  of  the  five  courts.  You  will  be  so  good 
then,  after  having  drawn  up  two  despatches,  and  at- 
tached your  signature  to  them,  to  address  them  to  the 
president  of  the  diet,  and  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  War  of  the  Sonderbund.  Mr.  Peel  will  receive 
similar  instructions  to  those  which  I  give  you.  Count 
Apponyi  and  Baron  d'Arnim  are  writing  in  the  same 
tone  to  M.  de  Kaiserfeldt  and  M.  de  Sidow.     Count 
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Apponyi's  despatch  is  annexed  to  this  express ;  and  I 
recommend  you,  without  losing  a  mooient,  to  forward 
it  to  M.  Kaiserfeldt.  As  to  that  from  Baron  d'Arnim, 
it  has  been  sent  direct  to  M.  de  Sidow.  M.  de  Kisseleff 
not  finding  himself  in  a  position  to  give  analogous 
directions  to  M.  de  Krudener,  notwithstanding  that 
the  intentions  of  his  government  are  in  no  Avay  doubt- 
ful, the  communiction  from  Russia  must  be  later. 
But  it  is  important  that  those  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  simultaneous, 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  arrange  this  with  your  colleagues 
taking  care  to  avoid  all  that  might  cause  new  delays." 

The  identical  note  thus  transmitted  was  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  text  determined  upon  between  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  their  last 
conversations. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November, 
1847,  this  despatch  reached  M.  de  Bois-le-Comte,  who, 
according  to  my  instructions,  had  established  himself 
at  B41e,  Lucerne  had  fallen  after  a  spirited  although 
short  resistance ;  but  the  struggle  was  still  carried  on 
in  the  canton  of  le  Valais.  M.  de  Bois-le-Comte  sent 
off  at  once  the  identical  note  to  the  president  of  the 
diet  at  Berne,  and  to  the  last  representative  of  the 
vanquished  Sonderbund.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time 
to  Mr.  Peel,  informing  him  of  what  had  just  been 
done.  In  giving  me  an  account  of  these  last  incidents, 
and  of  the  prevalent  state  of  mind  in  Switzerland,  he 
added :  "  It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  speak 
to  you  of  Mr,  Peel.  It  appears  that  since  my  depar- 
ture from  Berne,  he  has  resumed  his  former  friend- 
ships, and  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  possession  of 
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the  situation  as  if  he  had  to  the  very  end,  and  without 
any  interval,  supported  the  radicals.  He  had  made  a 
visit  of  cono;ratulation  to  M.  Ochsenbein.  and  had 
just  invited  him,  with  others  of  the  conquerors,  to  a 
grand  dinner,  when  he  received  my  letter,  informing 
him  of  the  agreement  concluded,  and  my  having 
immediately  despatched  the  concerted  note.  He 
instantly  countermanded  his  dinner,  and  M.  Mas- 
signac,  having  gone  to  see  him,  he  said  to  him — 

"  I  do  not  understand  Lord  Palmerston,  and  if  I 
could  show  his  despatches,  no  one  would  understand 
him  more  than  myself.  I  will  not  forward  the  note 
which  has  been  sent  to  me.  I  will  send  in  my  resig- 
nation rather  than  do  it.  How  can  I,  when  I  have  just 
paid  a  visit  to  Ochsenbein,  with  quite  different  views  ? 
You  may  well  understand  that  I  am  not  connected 
with  such  people  as  the  radicals,  through  friendship  for 
them ;  but  the  war  is  finished,  and  I  am  made  to  play 
in  this  whole  affair  a  part  which  annoys  me  greatly.'  " 

Lord  Palmerston  wished,  doubtless,  to  spare  his 
young  agent  the  embarrassment  which  was  so  re- 
pugnant to  him,  for  he  did  not  enjoin  upon  him  to 
deliver  the  identical  note.  The  ambassador  of  Eng- 
land to  Constantinople,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  was 
in  London  at  the  time,  and  about  to  take  his  de- 
parture on  returning  to  his  post ;  it  was  to  him  that 
Lord  Palmerston  gave  his  instructions  on  the  attitude 
that  the  English  cabinet  desired  to  take  in  the  new 
state  of  Swiss  affairs.  Sir  Stratford  commenced  his 
journey  vid  Paris  and  Berne.  I  had  with  him,  on 
his  way,  a  conversation  which  was  more  free  on  my 
part  than  on  his ;  knowing  the  strong  integrity  of  his 
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character,  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  him 
somewhat  embarrassed  at  the  poHtics  the  issue  of 
which  he  was  charged  to  bring  about.  I  wrote,  on 
the  3rd  December,  1847,  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie: 
"  Sir  Stratford  Canning  is  still  here,  awaiting  a  de- 
spatch from  London.  The  English  note  will  probably 
not  be  forwarded.  But  it  is  sufficient,  in  order  to 
have  the  position  established,  that  only  one  has  spoken 
in  the  name  of  the  five." 

After  the  turn  which  events  had  taken,  there  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  for  us  in  Switzerland,  except  a 
question  of  position  and  of  the  future.  Its  near 
neighbourhood  gave  much  more  importance  to  our 
relations  with  that  country  than  they  could  have  for 
England.  Austria  and  Prussia  were,  in  this  respect, 
in  a  situation  similar  to  our  own ;  and  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin  they  were  so  seriously  occupied  with  Swiss 
afi'airs  that,  when  the  crisis  came,  far  from  considering 
matters  terminated,  these  two  cabinets  saw,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Sonderbund,  the  commencement  of  a 
new  phase  which  might  require,  on  their  ""part,  equal 
solicitude  and  new  measures.  Two  men  of  dis- 
tinction, Count  de  CoUoredo  for  Austria,  and  General 
de  Radowitz  for  Prussia,  came  to  Paris  with  an 
authentic  though  not  official  mission. 

"  They  are  sent  thither,"  the  Marquis  of  Dalmatia 
wrote  to  me  on  the  19th  December,  1847,  "  to  carry 
and  to  receive  precise  terms.  In  the  first  place,  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  stability  of  your  cabinet :  then  to 
ascertain  to  what  point  you  can  be  depended  on,  how 
far  you  can  and  will  go,  what  may  be  the  parlia 
mentary  exigencies,  and  what  influence  England  may 
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exercise.  It  is  not  sought  to  embarrass  you;  it  is 
not  sought  to  hurt  the  cabinet;  but  neither  is  it 
wished  to  enter  into  further  engagements  with  us, 
without  knowing  positively  on  what  they  can  depend 
in  regard  to  us.  The  Count  de  Colloredo's  instructions 
are  precise  and  categorical,  I  have  been  told,  and  an 
observation  I  have  made  confirms  this.  M.  de.  Canitz 
has  twice  communicated  to  me,  namely,  before  and 
after  the  arrival  of  Count  de  Colloredo  at  Berlin,  a 
portion  of  the  instructions  which  he  is  preparing  for 
General  Radowitz.  I  have  remarked  between  these 
two  fragments  a  shade  of  dijfference,  in  the  first  place 
in  the  tone  which  is  more  decided  in  the  second.  It 
includes  a  passage  upon  the  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  divers  of  the  cantons,  and  which  have 
given  the  majority  to  the  radicalism  of  the  diet;  and 
it  puts  the  question  if  means  could  not  be  found  to 
prevent  this. 

"  This  is  going  very  far;  this  is  passing  over  from 
the  federal  and  international  question  to  the  interior 
question  of  the  cantons ;  this  is  overstepping  the  limits 
of  the  intervention,  established  by  the  powers,  to 
exercise  in  Switzerland  as  a  public  right.  After 
having  read  this  passage  to  me,  M.  de  Canitz  told  me 
that  this  was  an  addition  which  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  introduce  into  the  instructions  given  by 
Prince  Metternich.  I  drew  from  this  the  conclusion 
that  these  instructions,  patent  or  secret,  might  already 
have  gone  far  enough  for  the  court  of  Prussia  to  have 
taken  this  step,  which  might,  in  truth,  have  been  quite 
as  well  disapproved  of,  as  approved  of  at  Vienna,  but 
which  indicates,  however,  that  the  Count  de  Colloredo 
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had  brouo-ht  with  him  soraethinff  which  emboldened 
the  court  of  Prussia  to  do  it.  Add  to  all  this  what 
has  come  from  St.  Petersburg  where  they  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  still  more  energetically  on  the 
same  subject. 

"  The  Emperor  Nicolas,  M .  de  Canitz  said  to  me, 
will  not  interfere  in  the  Swiss  affair,  until  he  has 
the  certainty  that  the  other  courts  are  serious  in  their 
intentions,  and  that  they  will  not  stop  half-way. 
Otherwise,  he  would  prefer  to  remain  a  stranger  to  it. 
It  was  only  from  complaisance  that  he  consented  to 
associate  himself  with  the  first  proceedings.  Another 
person  told  me  that  the  emperor  could  not  com- 
prehend the  conference  spoken  of  on  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  if  it  were  not  followed  up  by  60,000 
men." 

The  Emperor  Nicolas  had  then  for  his  represen- 
tative at  Berlin  the  Baron  Pierre  de  Meyendorff,  who 
was  as  much  distinguished  by  the  elevation  and 
shrewdness  of  his  mind,  as  by  the  uprightness  of  his 
character,  one  of  those  truly  European  politicians 
who,  while  faithfully  serving  the  views  and  interests  of 
their  0"\vn  government,  are  able  to  understand  the 
institutions  and  interests  of  other  States,  higlily  value 
all  that  is  required  for  or  belongs  to  the  general  good 
order  of  civilized  societies,  and  who  never  lose  sig-ht 
of  reason  and  equity.  "  He  said  to  me  yesterday," 
the  Marquis  of  Dalmatia  wrote  to  me,  on  the  10th  and 
19th  December,  1847,  "one  single  motive  might 
decide  you  on  intervention;  that  is,  to  see  Austria 
interfere :  if  she  enters  Switzerland,  you  cannot  leave 
her  to   enter   it  alone.     I   know,"    added   our   am- 
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bassador,  "that  it  was  a  question  yesterday  with  Count 
de  Colloredo  himself,  so  that  I  was  induced  to  believe 
that  he  had  brought  this  idea  from  Vienna;  he 
announced  that  four  new  regiments  had  been  ordered 
towards  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  Great  outcries 
'svill  be  raised  in  France;  but  you  cannot  dispense 
with  causing  French  troops  to  enter  Geneva  and  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  were  it  only  to  watch  the  Austrians, 
as  was  before  done  at  Ancona.  You  can  give  to  the 
Chambers  what  explanations  you  choose,  they  are 
prepared  beforehand  for  them.  I  do  not  give  you 
this  as  a  settled  plan ;  but  it  is  thought  of  as  an 
extremity  to  which  one  might  be  reduced  after  having 
exhausted  all  other  means,  and  which  is  already 
taken  into  consideration." 

Such  were  the  perspectives  which  were  half  re- 
vealed to  me  fairly  by  the  two  German  envoys,  both 
men  of  honour  and  of  good  sense,  and  charged  to 
express  a  policy  which,  far  from  dissembling,  displays 
itself  with  a  certain  pomp  of  principles  and  precedents 
in  the  hope  that  by  intimidating  Switzerland,  and 
drawing  France  on,  either  Austria  would  be  ex- 
empted from  acting  or  that  she  would  not  have  to 
act  alone.  I  replied  to  these  overtures  with  equal 
frankness.  We  agreed  that  we  should  meet  again  in 
a  few  weeks,  when  one  could  see  a  little  more  clearly 
into  the  future,  in  order  to  concert  together  re- 
specting the  measures  which  we  might  have  to  take 
in  regard  to  the  public  rights  of  Europe.  As  to  us, 
we  were  quite  decided,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  in- 
terfere in  Switzerland  unless  a  long,  oppressive,  and 
grievous  anarchy  should  make  the  necessity  of  inter 
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ference  generally  felt;  on  the  other  hand,  not  to 
suffer  any  other  power  to  interfere  in  them,  without 
taking  up  ourselves  a  sure  and  strong  position.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Marshal  Bugeaud  as  to  what 
Avould  have  to  be  done  in  such  a  case.  In  acting 
thus,  we  were  only  pursuing  the  line  of  policy  which 
we  had  announced  and  practised  since  the  origin  of 
the  Swiss  question,  and  King  Louis-Philippe  was,  like 
the  cabinet,  determined  to  persist  in  it. 

What  might  not  have  happened  had  not  greater 
and  more  important  events  started  up  to  cast  far  into 
the  shade  the  dissentions  of  the  Swiss  cantons?  No 
one  can  say,  though  conjectures  might  be  formed 
considering  the  success  of  the  Swiss  radicals,  of  the 
Italian  fermentation,  and  of  the  warm  debates  which,  in 
our  Chambers,  threatened  the  existence  of  the  French 
cabinet ;  Prince  Metternich  did  not  act,  and  did 
not  put  us  to  the  necessity  of  acting.  When  the 
cabinet  of  the  29th  of  October,  1846,  and  the  monarchy 
of  1830  had  fallen,  nobody  thought  anything  more 
of  Switzerland;  it  was  Europe  that  was  in  question. 
Xearly  twenty  years  have  passed ;  still  less  is  thought 
of  it  nowadays;  who  remembers,  who  cares  about 
M.  Ochsenbein  and  the  Sonderbund?  History  has 
interludes  during  which  the  events  and  the  personages 
who  have  just  been  occupying  the  scene  leave  it  and 
disappear  for  a  time — for  the  time  of  the  generations 
adjacent  to  that  which  had  mtnessed  and  itself  caused 
these  events.  The  history  of  the  day  before  yesterday 
is  the  least  known,  it  may  be  said  the  most  forgotten 
by  the  public  of  to-day :  it  is  no  longer  there,  for  the 
grandchildren  of  the  actors,  that  the  field  of  personal 
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activity  lies.     And  the  period  for  disinterested  curi- 
osity has  not  yet  arrived.     It  requires  many  years' 
some  centuries  perhaps,  before  the  history  of   an 
epoch  takes  renewed  possession  of  the  thoughts  an 
the  interest  of  men. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  this  renewal  that  the  actors' 
and  spectators  of  the  day  can  and  ought  to  speak  of 
their  own  time  ;  they  deposit  names  and  facts  in  the 
tombs  which  it  may  be  sought  some  day  to  open.  It 
is  for  this  future  period  that  I  retrace  in  detail  the 
Spanish  marriages,  and  the  negotiations,  although  so 
vain,  of  which  the  Sonderbund  was  the  object;  I  am 
anxious  that  the  enquirers,  when  they  come  forward, 
may  find  what  they  seek  for,  and  may  have  the  means 
of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  it,  in  order  to  judge 
it  well.  I  should  be  unwilhng  to  pretend  to  direct 
myself,  and  at  this  day,  their  judgment  ;  I  only 
transmit  to  them  materials  for  it,  with  the  free  and 
sincere  expression  of  my  opinion. 

In  our  line  of  conduct  in  regard  to  Swiss  affairs 
from  1840  to  1848,  I  made  two  faults.     The  one  was 
my  own  act,  the  second  was  occasioned  by  the  fault 
of  others.     I  was  mistaken  as  to  the  fitness  of  M.  de 
Bois-le-Comte  for  the  mission  which  I  confided  to  him. 
He  was   a   man   of    experience   and   honesty,    able,, 
courageous,  and  faithful,  but  too  much  prepossesses 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  too  much  inclinei 
to  hope  for  its  success.     Carried  away  by  his  belie] 
and  his  wishes,  he  deceived  himself  on  the  score  o: 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties,  and  counter 
too   much  on  the  moral  energy  as  well  as  on  th^ 
material  power  of  the  Catholic  cantons.     His  appre 
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ciations  and  expectations  drew  us  into  the  same  error. 
Our  policy  rested  upon  the  double  idea  that  in  equity 
the  cause  of  the  Sonderbund  was  good,  and  that  its 
resistance  would  be  long  and  obstinate.  We  were 
right  in  regard  to  the  equity:  the  federal  pact,  the 
independence  of  the  cantons  in  their  internal  regime^ 
religious  liberty,  the  liberty  of  instruction,  the  respect 
and  the  guarantees  due  by  the  majority  to  the 
minority,  all  the  piinciples  of  free  government  and 
]]uropean  order  were  in  favour  of  the  Sonderbund: 
we  unreservedly  granted  them  our  moral  support; 
but  we  looked  upon  material  intervention  in  their 
behalf  as  a  last  and  disagreeable  extremity  upon 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  venture,  unless  in  the 
opinion  of  Europe  and  in  the  feelings  of  the  Swiss 
themselves  the  evils  of  civil  war  and  of  anarchy 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary.  This  extremity 
never  arrived;  the  brevity  of  the  struggle  and  the 
facility  of  the  victory,  made  our  fears  seem  excessive, 
and  rendered  the  evil  much  less  great  than  we  had 
predicted.  If  we  had  known  the  facts  better,  and 
had  better  calculated  the  chances,  we  would  have 
held  the  same  language  and  given  the  same  advice; 
but  we  would  have  preserved  the  attitude  of  less 
anxious  and  more  patient  spectators. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    POLITICAL    REFORMS  AND   THE   FALL   OF    THE 
MINISTRY  OF  THE  29th  OCTOBER,  1840. 

(1840—1848.) 

MT   PERSONAL    FEELINGS    IN  TERMINATING    THESE  MEMOIRS. THE   DOMI 

NANT    AND    CONSTANT    IDEA    OF  THE    MINISTRY    OF  THE  29TH  OCTOBER, 

1840. THE  PREPONDERANCE   OF  THE   MIDDLE  CLASSES  :   THEIR  MOTIVES 

AND    CHARACTER. THE     CONSERVATm;     PARTY. THE     AIM     OF    THB 

ELECTORAL     AND    PARLIAMENTARY     REFORMS    WAS     TO     CHANGE     THia 

POLICY. DIVERSITY     IN    THE     ELEMENTS     OF    THE     OPPOSITION. T 

MONARCHICAL      OPPOSITION,     AND     THE      REPUBLICAN     OPPOSITION.  ■ 
DIVERSITY    IN   THE    ELEMENTS    OF    THE   MONARCHICAL     OPPOSITION.  — 
OF     THE      REPUBLICAN     OPPOSITION. — FROM      1840     TO       1847,     THB 
QUESTION    OF     THE     REFORMS     REMAINED      IN     THE     PARLIAMENTARY 

ARENA. VARIOUS     DEBATES     ON     THIS     SUBJECT. THE     QUESTION 

PASSED   TO    THE    FIELD   OF   EXTERIOR  AGITATION.  THE  BANQUETS  OB 

1847.  THEIR    CHARACTER. THE     DIFFERENT    ATTITUDES    OF     THB 

MONARCHICAL    OPPOSITION   AND    THE    REPUBLICAN    OPPOSITION. THB 

GROWING   ASCENDANCY    OF   THE    REPUBLICAN  OPPOSITION.  —  THE  ATTI- 
TUDE   OF    THE    GOVERNMENT    TOWARDS    THE  BANQUETS. MY  CONVER' 

SATION   WITH   M.    DE    MORNY. MY    CONVERSATION   WITH    KING   LOUIS- 
PHILIPPE.  THE     PROJECT     OF    A   NEW    BANQUET     AT    PARIS. THE 

OPENING   OF   THE    SESSION     OF     1848. THE    DISCUSSION    ON    THE    AD- 
DRESS.  THE    RESOLUTION   AND    LANGUAGE    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT     ON 

THE     QUESTION     OF    REFORMS. THE     OPPOSITION   DECIDES   ON   CARRY- 
ING  ON   THE    NEWLY  PROPOSED  BANQUET. THE  GOVERNMENT  DECIDES 

ON     FORBIDDING    IT. A     QUESTION     OF     LEGALITY    RAISED     ON    THIS 

SUBJECT. A   COMPROMISE    BETWEEN    THE    REPRESENTATIVES     OF    THE 

CABINET,    AND    THE    REPRESENTATIVES   OF    THE    OPPOSITION,    IN   ORDEB 
TO    HAVE    THIS    QUESTION    DECIDED    BY    THE     COURTS    OF    JUDICATURE 
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INTERNAL   DISSENTIONS    BETWEEN    THE    VAKIOUS    ELEMENTS    OF  THE 

OPPOSITION. THE     REVOLUTIONARY     LEADERS    OF     THE     REPUBLICAN 

OPPOSITION   ADD    TO    THE    BANQUET   A    PLAN    OF    POPULAR     MOVEMENT. 

THE    MANIFESTO    PUBLISHED    FOR   THIS   END. CHANGE    OF    SCENE. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    FORBID    IHE   BANQUET. THE    PARLIAMENTARY 

OPPOSITION    RENOUNCE   IT,    AND   PROPOSE    TO    THE    CHAMBER    OF  DEPU- 
TIES   THE   ACCUSATION  OF   THE    MINISTRY.  THE    DAYS    OF    THE    2 1  ST 

AND     22ND    OF    FEBRUARY. ON    THE     23RD     OF    FEBRUARY    REFORM 

MANIFESTATIONS  -AMONG     A    PORTION     OF    THE     NATIONAL     GUARD. 

THE     king's    CONVERSATION    FIRST  WITH    M.     DUCHATEL,    AFTERWARDS 

WITH    ME.  THE    FALL    OF    THE    CABINET.  1    ANNOUNCE    IT   TO    THE 

CHAMBER. THE    EMOTION    OF  THE  MAJORITY.  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 

THE    KING    AND    THE    CABINET.  OBSTINACY    OF   THE  LEADERS  OF  THE 

REVOLUTIONARY  REPUBLICAN   OPPOSITION. MEASURES  OF  RESISTANCE 

PREPARED     BY     THE     GOVERNMENT. TRAGICAL     INCIDENT,     ON     THE 

EVENING    OF    THE     23RD    OF    FEBRUARY,     BEFORE    THE    HOUSE    OF    THE 

MINISTRY    FOR  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. ITS    EFFECTS. THE  NOMINATION 

OF    MARSHAL    BUGEAUD   TO    THE    COMMAND    OF    THE   NATIONAL    GUARD, 

AND   THE    TROOPS. THE    LAST    ACT    OF    THE     MINISTRY. MY    LAST 

VISIT  TO  KING  LOUIS- PHILIPPE. MY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  HIS  SENTIMENTS, 

AND    HIS    INNERMOST    FEELINGS   DURING   THIS   CRISIS. 

1  AM  approaching  the  last  days,  and  the  last  crisis 
of  the  struggle  among  the  systems  and  political  parties 
Avhich,  from  1830  to  1848,  have  displayed  themselves 
among  us,  in  the  Chambers,  in  the  press,  in  the  elec- 
tions, in  conversations,  in  all  the  manifestations  and 
under  all  the  forms  of  thought,  of  will,  of  imagination, 
and  of  public  ambition.  It  was  on  the  question  of 
reforms  to  be  introduced  into  our  electoral  and  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government,  that  this  supreme  crisis 
occurred. 

In  retracing,  in  these  Memov's,  the  principal  events 
which  have  filled  up  these  eighteen  years,  and  the 
part  which  I  have  taken  in  them,  I  determined  to 
discard  all  retrospective  polemics  and  constantly  to 
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present  facts  in  their  proper  light,  and  men,  whether 
adversaries  or  friends,  under  their  best  aspect.  In 
acting  thus,  I  have  followed  my  inclination  rather 
than  executed  any  plan:  a  long  and  laborious  ex 
perience  of  political  life  has  taught  me,  not  doubt, 
but  justice.  I  say  justice,  not  moderation,  that  hack- 
neyed word,  nor  indulgence,  that  impertinent  word, 
neither  of  which  would  express  my  meaning.  During 
times  of  extreme  social  and  moral  fermentation,  when 
nations  and  spirits  are  violently  agitated,  there  is,  in 
conduct  and  opinions  the  most  opposite,  more  of  sin- 
cerity and  of  disinterestedness  than  one  would  believe : 
the  proportion  of  error  is  immense,  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  evil  designs ;  truth  is  broken  into  scattered 
fragments,  and  each  of  the  political  actors  seize  on 
one,  as  Corneille  says, 

Suivant  I'occasion  ou  la  n^cessite, 

Qui  I'emporte  vers  I'lm  ou  vers  I'autre  cote.^ 

Men's  minds  are  then  really  carried  away  in  all 
senses,  attracted  by  the  gleams  which  glitter  in  the 
perspectives  which  are  opened  in  a  dark  and  stormy 
sky,  and  conscience  follows  the  mind  in  hasty  flights. 
I  have  lived  a  long  time,  as  one  of  the  actors,  in  this 
conflict  of  ideas  and  of  men  ;  I  have  long  left  it ;  and 
now,  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  past  as  of  the  present,, 
I  remain  as  firmly  attached  as  formerly  to  the  con-j 
victions  which  directed  my  conduct,  but  little  sur- 
prised that  men  of  lofty  spirits  and  excellent  hearts 
have  been  guided  by  different  convictions.     The  su-1 
preme  crisis,  which  I  have  now  to  retrace,  is,  of  allj 

'  Sertorim,  act  iii,  scene  2. 
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the  events  of  the  past,  that  which  renders  it  most 
difficult  for  me  to  take  a  serene  view,  and  form  a  just 
appreciation  of  facts  and  of  men ;  the  results  were  so 
serious  and  so  sad  that  my  whole  soul  is  roused  and 
excited  by  these  recollections.  I  wish,  however,  and 
I  hope,  to  the  last,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  spirit 
which,  until  now,  I  have  maintained  without  an  effort 
in  writing  these  Memoirs.  At  the  present  day,  all  the 
parties,  I  may  say  all  the  men  who,  no  matter  in  what 
sense  or  in  what  degree,  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
February,  are,  like  myself,  conquered.  Not  one  of 
them,  to  a  certainty,  had  any  notion  of  the  abyss  into 
which  the  diversity  of  our  ideas  and  of  our  efforts 
was  so  soon  to  throw  us  all, 

I  wish  to  note  down  with  precision  the  point  at 
^vhich  we  all  were,  and  what  was  the  true  state  of  all 
the  parties  on  the  approach  of  the  catastrophe  which 
made  us  all  suffer  such  reverses  and  such  disappoint- 
ments. 

The  cabinet  and  its  political  friends  had  one  deter- 
mined thought  and  design.  They  aspired  to  close,  in 
France,  the  era  of  revolutions  by  founding  the  free 
government  which  in  1789  France  had  promised  her- 
self as  the  consequence  and  the  political  guarantee  of 
the  social  revolution  which  she  had  accomplished. 

We  looked  upon  the  policy  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passing  difficulties,  had  prevailed  in 
France  since  the  ministry  of  M.  Casimir  Perier,  as 
the  only  efficacious  one,  and  sure  to  attain  the  desired 
end.  This  policy  was,  in  fact,  at  the  same  time  liberal 
and  anti-revolutionary.  Anti-revolutionary  without 
as  within,  for  outside  it  sought  the  maintenance  of  the 
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peace  of   Europe,  within  that  of  the  constitutional] 
monarchy.     Liberal,  because  it  accepted  and  respected 
the  essential  conditions  of  free  government,  the  positive 
interference  of  the  country  in  its  affairs,  constant  and 
earnest  discussion  among  the  public  as  in  the  Chambers, 
of  the  ideas  and  acts  of  those  in  authority.     In  fact,  | 
from    1830  to  1848  this  double  aim  was  attained. 
Exteriorly  peace  was  maintained,  and  I  think  eveni 
now,  as  I  thought  twenty  years  ago,  that  neither  thej 
influence  nor  the  high  standing  of  France  in  Europe 
was  lowered.     Internally,  from  1830  to  1848,  political 
liberty  had  been  very  great;  from  1840 to  1848  espe- 
cially, it  extended  itself  without  any  new  legal  limits '. 
being  imposed  on  it.     If  I  were  to  utter  my  thoughts 
without  reserve,  I  would  say  that,  not  only  the  im- 
partial  spectators,    but   the  greater  portion    of    the: 
former  adversaries  of  our  policy,  admit  now,  in  their  j 
own  minds,  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     The  policy 
which  we  thus  adopted  and  adhered  to  was  principally 
supported   by  the  preponderating    influence  of   the 
middle  classes ;  an  influence  recognized  and  accepted 
in  the  general  interest  of  the  country,  and  subjected 
to  all  the  tests  and  all  the  influences  of  the  general 
liberty.    I  am  not  here  discussing  the  system.    I  only 
record  the  fact,  and  I  will  not  dwell  on  either  its 
importance  or   its  character.       The  middle   classes, 
without  any   privilege  or  limit  in  civil  aflairs,  and 
constantly  open,  in  political  afi"airs,  to  the  ascending 
movement  of  the  whole  nation,  were,  in  our  eyes,  the 
best  organs  for,  and  guardians  of,  the  principles  of! 
1789,    of  social   order   as   well  as   of  constitutional 
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government,   of  liberty  as  of  order,  civil  as  well  as 
political  liberty,  and  of  progress  as  well  as  stability. 

At  the  end  of  several  general  elections  of  which 
the  hberty  and  legality  could  not  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned, and  under  the  weight  of  important  debates 
incessantly  repeated,  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  middle  classes  had  caused,  in  the  Chambers  and 
in  the  country,  the  formation  of  a  majority  which 
approved  the  policy  the  characteristics  of  which  I 
have  just  retraced,  wished  it  to  be  maintained,  and  did 
support  it  through  the  difficulties  and  trials,  interior 
and  exterior,  which  events  imposed  on  it :  this  majority 
was  successively  renewed,  recruited,  strengthened, 
exercised  in  public  life,  and  from  day  to  day  more 
intimately  united  to  the  government,  as  the  govern- 
ment was  to  it.  According  to  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  free  and  representative  government,  it  had  be- 
come the  conservative  party,  on  the  anti-revolutionary 
and  liberal  policy  of  which  it  had,  since  1831,  wished 
and  promoted  the  success. 

Parliamentary  government,  the  practical  form  of 
free  government  under  a  constitutional  monarchy; 
the  preponderant  influence  of  the  middle  classes,  an 
efficacious  guarantee  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
and  of  political  liberties  under  this  form  of  government ; 
the  conservative  party,  the  natural  representative  of 
the  influence  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  necessary 
instrument  of  parliamentary  government :  such  were, 
it  is  our  firm  conviction,  the  means  of  action  and  the 
conditions  of  duration  for  the  liberal  and  anti-revolu- 
tionary policy  which  we  had  at  heart  to  practise  and 
maintain. 
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It  was  this  policy,  such  as  we  understood  it  and 
practised  it,  with  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
crown,  the  Chambers,  and  the  electors,  which  the 
opposition  wished  to  change,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
change  it  that  the  opposition  demanded  electoral  and 
parliamentary  reforms.  These  reforms  were  less  an 
object  than  a  means ;  provoked  by  the  internal  state  of 
the  parliament,  far  more  than  by  the  desire  or  the  call 
of  the  countiy,  their  result  would  be  to  defeat,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  majority  which  prevailed 
there  and  the  conservative  party  which  it  had  formed, 
either  in  throwing  out,  by  the  extension  of  incompati- 
bilities, a  portion  of  the  public  functionaries  who  sat 
there,  or  by  introducing,  by  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  new  elements,  the  effect  of  which  was 
unknown.  We  had  not  in  principle,  and  in  a  certain 
measure,  any  absolute  and  pennanent  objection  to 
such  reforms ;  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  certain  functions  with  the 
mission  of  deputy,  could  and  ought  to  be  the  natural 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  upward  movement  of 
society,  and  the  increased  exercise  of  political  liberty. 
But  at  that  moment  these  innovations  were  not,  in 
our  opinion,  either  necessary  or  well  timed.  Not 
necessary,  because  for  thirty  years  past  events  had 
proved  that,  by  the  institutions  and  the  actual  laws, 
liberty  and  strength  had  not  been  wanting  to  the 
interference  of  the  countiy  in  its  affairs.  Not  well 
timed,  because  it  was  likely  to  carry  new  trials  and 
new  difficulties  into  that  which  was  in  our  eyes  the 
most  real  and  the  most  urgent  interest  of  the  country, 
namely,  the  adaptation  and  the  consolidation  of  free 
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government,  as  yet  so  new  among  us.  These  were  at 
the  same  time  the  cause  and  the  limit  of  our  resistance 
to  the  immediate  innovations  wliich  were  demanded 
of  us. 

The  opposition,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had 
not,  like  the  cabinet  and  the  conservative  party,  the 
advantage  of  being  entirely  animated  by  the  same  sen- 
timents and  of  pursuing  the  same  plan;  it  contained 
elements  totally  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  in  their  aims;  and  every  time  that 
some  important  question  of  political  institutions  was 
raised,  these  diversities  of  opinions  were  displayed  to 
their  full  and  glaring  extent.  They  plainly  appeared, 
no  matter  what  caution  and  reserve  were  employed, 
as  soon  as  electoral  and  parliamentary  reforms  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  Since  1840 — and  this  was  one 
of  our  improvements — insurrections  and  plots  to  over- 
throw the  monarchy  of  1830  had  ceased;  from  time 
to  time  attempts  to  assassinate  the  King  were  repeated, 
like  odious  and  cunning  protestations  against  the 
established  form  of  government;  except  these  per- 
sonal crimes,  the  parties  confined  to  the  parliamentary 
arena  their  struggles  and  their  hopes,  but  even  there 
they  took  care  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
their  real  sentiments  and  the  real  meaning  of  their 
efforts ;  we  were  in  the  presence  of  an  opposition  which 
declared  itself  loyally  monarchical  and  dynastic,  and 
of  an  opposition  which,  under  a  transparent  veil, 
allowed  itself  to  be  seen,  and  even  avowed  itself  re- 
publican. Outside  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  elec- 
toral body,  these  two  oppositions  had,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  their  public  and  their  army,  very  dif- 
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ferent  and  divided  like  the  two  staffs,  but  actively 
united  against  the  cabinet,  the  conservative  party,  and 
its  policy. 

Homogeneous  in  its  general  intentions,  the  monar- 
chical and  dynastic  opposition  was  not  so  in  its  more 
distinctive  and  voluntary  dispositions,  which  governed 
their  minds  almost  without  their  knowledge.  It 
numbered  among  its  ranks  men  who  since  1830 
had  several  times  approved,  supported,  and  carried 
out  themselves  the  policy  of  which  the  cabinet  of  the 
29th  October,  1840,  became  the  inheritors.  With 
them  sat  and  voted  men  who  had  constantly  blamed 
and  combated  this  policy,  whether  it  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Casimir  Perier,  of  M.  Thiers,  of  M.  Mol^, 
or  in  mine.  In  the  first  named  among  these  ranks, 
whether  from  elevation  of  mind  and  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  experience,  whether  from  moderation  and 
prudence  of  character,  the  spirit  of  government  had 
taken  its  place  along  side  of  the  taste  for  free  institu- 
tions ;  it  comprehended  its  tendencies,  and  wished,  in 
the  main,  the  success  of  the  conservative  policy. 
They  reproached  us  with  pushing  too  far  this  policy, 
of  proclaiming  it  too  loudly,  of  not  making  sufiicient 
concessions  to  popular  tastes  and  to  the  national 
imagination,  and  making  too  many  concessions  to 
strangers.  In  the  second,  while  wishing  to  maintain 
the  monarchy  of  1830,  they  were  still  more  impressed 
by  the  maxims  and  the  traditions,  very  little  monarchi- 
cal, of  1791,  treated  them  respectfully  when  they  en- 
countered them,  and  accused  the  King's  government 
of  having  falsified  the  Revolution  of  1830,  by  deceiving 
the  hopes  of  a  republican  monarchy.      Personally  the 
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first  were,  among  our  adversaries,  the  cleverest  and 
the  most  enlightened ;  as  a  party,  the  second  were  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  formidable,  for  they  were 
those  who  found  in  the  revolutionary  instincts  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country  the  greatest  sym- 
[)athy  and  support. 

The  republican  opposition  was  neither  less  homo- 
geneous in  its  principle,  nor  more  homogeneous  in  its 
composition  than  the  monarchical  opposition.  It 
reckoned  among  its  numbers  systematic  republicans, 
who  repudiated  the  demagogical  follies  as  well  as  the 
crimes  of  our  Revolution,  and  took  from  the  United 
States  of  America  the  model  for  their  republic.  After 
these  came  the  fanatical  republicans,  the  unchange- 
able admirers  of  the  one  and  indivisible  Republic  of 
1793,  enthralled  by  the  traditions  of  the  National 
Convention,  and  who  persisted  in  extolling  the  odious 
and  blinded  tyrants  of  that  epoch  as  the  greatest  of 
men  and  the  saviours  of  France.  Following  in  the 
wake  of  these  two  groups  came  all  sorts  of  audacious 
and  ingenious  dreamers,  who  aspired,  not  only  to  re- 
form the  government,  but  to  transform  society  itself, 
its  civil  and  domestic  organization,  as  well  as  its  poli- 
tical institutions;  the  socialists,  the  communists,  the 
apostles  of  the  economic  theories,  some  despotic,  others 
anarchical,  all  eager  to  plunge  into  an  unknown  future 
with  the  popular  passions  and  hopes.  However  dif- 
ferent as  were  the  elements  of  the  party,  they  all 
rallied  under  one  banner  and  in  one  effort  towards 
the  same  end — universal  suffrage  and  the  republic. 
Notwithstanding  the  mutual  caution  of  their  attitude 
and  language,  these  two  oppositions  did  not  pretend 
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to  conceal  their  entire  diversity ;  but  they  knew  how 
to  serve  as  instruments  the  one  to  the  other,  yet  in 
their  alliance  each  to  pursue  his  own  proper  aim: 
the  one,  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, in  reforming  a  little  to  suit  the  other;  that 
other,  the  triumph  of  the  republic,  by  preparing,  in 
favour  of  reforms,  the  revolution  which  was  intended 
to  bring  it  about. 

But  from  1840  to  1847  they  both  continued,  in  the 
parliamentary  arena,  their  labours,  at  once  concentric 
and  distinct.  In  these  labours,  the  two  reforms  indi- 
cated, the  one  for  diminishing  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  the  number  of  functionaries,  the  other  to 
increase  the  number  of  electors,  proceeded  with  un- 
equal steps ;  the  first  alone  attracted  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

In  lowering  the  electoral  census  from  300  to  200 
francs,  the  law  of  the  19th  April,  1831,  had,  upon 
this  point,  satisfied  even  the  wishes  of  the  opposition ; 
and  when  it  demanded  a  still  greater  reduction,  an 
active  deputy  carried  the  popular  favour.  M.  Mauguin 
said :  "  If  even  you  do  not  reduce  the  census  lower 
than  200  francs,  you  will  have  a  Chamber  which  will 
represent  the  opinion  of  France,  and  it  will  be  the 
most  free  country  in  the  world."  ^  From  1831  to  1839 
petitions  in  favour  of  electoral  reform  were  rare  and 
laid  aside  without  much  debate ;  the  question  evidently 
did  not  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people.  That  of  par- 
liamentary reform  seemed  sooner  to  gain  more  favour ; 

*  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Meeting  of  the  11th  April,  1831.    "  Moniteur  " 
of  1831,  p.  780. 
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from  1831  propositions  were  made  to  diminish  in  the 
Chamber  the  number  of  the  functionaries;  but  the 
course  proposed  was  indirect,  indelicate  and  inferior ; 
it  was  proposed  that  the  functionaries  elected  should 
be,  during  the  continuance  of  the  legislative  sessions, 
deprived  of  all  or  part  of  the  salary  attached  to  their 
office.  Between  1831  and  1839,  parUamentary  re- 
form was  eleven  times  brought  forward  under  this 
shape.  In  1839  it  was  the  subject  of  serious  exami- 
nation, and  of  a  remarkable  report  by  M.  de  Remu- 
sat,  in  the  name  of  a  commission,  in  which  MM.  de 
Tocqueville,  de  Sade,  and  Odilon  Barrot  sat,  and  which 
unanimously  moved  its  rejection;  but  in  discarding 
the  means,  the  commission  did  not  reject  the  object, 
and  without  explaining  himself  definitely,  the  reporter 
allowed  it  clearly  to  be  perceived  that  he,  as  well  as 
his  friends,  was  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the 
parliamentary  incompatibilities. 

From  1840  to  1847,  the  two  questions  became  more 
important,  but  not  energetically  urged  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  still  unequally.  The  cabinet  formed  the 
1st  March,  1840,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Thiers, 
threw  them  out  of  their  programme,  and  it  was  on 
this  reserve  positively  expressed,  that  at  that  period 
I  continued  to  be  the  ambassador  at  London.^ 

"  Upon  electoral  reform,"  said  M.  Thiers,  in  open- 
ing the  debate  which  was  to  decide  the  existence  of 
his  cabinet,  "  the  difficulties  will  be  great  in  future ;  I 
do  not  deny  it;  they  are  not  so  at  present.  Why? 
Is  there,  among  the  adversaries  of  electoral  reform, 

*  See  these  M^nwires,  vol.  v,  pp.  17-23. 
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any  one  who,  before  the  electoral  corps,  before '  the 
Chamber,  and,  I  will  add,  before  the  charter,  has  said 
— Never?  No  one.  The  charter — I  had  the  honour  of 
being  present  at  the  conference  when  this  article  of' 
the  charter  was  being  discussed — the  charter  has  ex- 
cluded the  electoral  census  from  the  number  of  the 
articles  of  which  it  is  composed.  Why?  Because 
they  have  understood  that  the  reduction  of  the  census 
ought  to  be  the  work  of  time,  and  of  the  progress  of 
intelligence,  when  the  populace,  more  enlightened, 
will  be  worthy  to  concur  in  greater  numbers  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  No  one,  before  the  electoral 
corps,  or  before  the  Chamber,  has  said — Never.  On 
the  other  hand,  are  there  any  orators,  even  among  the 
partisans  of  the  reform,  who  have  said — At  present? 
None.  All,  I  mean  in  the  middle  shades  of  the  Cham- 
ber, have  recognized  that  the  question  belongs  to  the 
future,  and  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  present  day." ' 
Some  months  before,  while  alluding  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  M.  de  Remusat  had  expressed  him- 
self in  the  same  terms :  "  The  questions  which  refer  in 
some  respects  to  the  electoral  system  cannot  be  entered 
upon,"  he  had  said,  "  except  with  a  view  of  a  future 
election.  Innovations  of  this  description,  moderate 
though  they  may  be,  announce,  prejudge,  and  occasion 
a  dissolution.  It  might  be  possible  besides  that  the 
examination  of  the  especial  question  of  the  admission 
of  functionaries  into  the  Chamber  might  have  the  effect 
of  morally  injuring  the  parliamentary  situation  that 
honourable  colleagues  owe  altogether  to  their  merits, 

'  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Meeting  of  the  24th  March,  1840;  "Moni- 
teur,"  p.  564, 
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to  the  law,  and  to  their  country.  These  are  strong 
motives  for  adjourning  a  definitive  examination,  to 
leave  time  for  opinions  to  become  enlightened,  for 
prejudices  to  die  out;  finally,  to  bequeath  to  future 
sessions  a  question  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have 
raised  in  this  one."  ' 

When  the  ministry  of  the  1st  of  March,  1840,  had 
fallen,  and  had  entered  the  opposition,  it  became  more 
urgent  and  more  violent.  No  one  could  be  astonished 
at  it;  they  had  dismissed  the  two  questions  until  the 
future,  and  that  future  was  rapidly  approaching. 
When  the  ministry  of  the  29th  of  October,  1840,  had 
succeeded  to  them,  from  the  20th  of  February,  1841, 
to  the  8th  of  April,  1847,  parliamentary  reform  and 
electoral  reform  were  proposed  and  discussed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  the  first  seven  times,  the  last 
three  times.  I  am  unwilling  to  repeat  here  the 
debates  to  which  they  gave  rise ;  they  are  written  in 
all  directions.  The  cabinet  constantly  rejected  them ; 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  general  principle,  or  of  any 
permanent  resolution,  but  as  useless  and  importunate 
in  the  interest  of  the  free  government  which  we  were 
labouring  to  establish.  Particularly  upon  electoral 
reform  I  twice  carefully  enlarged  upon  the  social  and 
political  conditions  which,  for  the  present,  decided  me 
to  combat  it.^  The  monarchical  opposition,  and  the 
I'epublican  opposition,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
held  their  opinion,  and  their  well-kno^vn  situation. 

»  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Meeting  of  the  20th  July,  1839;  "Moniteur," 
pp.  1471-1474. 

2  February  loth,  1842,  and  March  26th,  1847,  Collection  of  My  Politi- 
cal Speeches,  \ol.  iii.  p.  554  j  vol.  v.  p.  380. 
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The  monarchical  opposition  attacked  with  redouble 
ardour  our  general  policy,  mterior  and  exterior,  as 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  country,  and  ii 
demanded  the  two  reforms  as  the  means  at  one 
efficacious  and  legal  of  changing  it.  The  republican 
opposition  carried  the  question  still  further,  and  into 
another  future :  it  affirmed  universal  suffrage  to  be 
the  only  legitimate  basis  of  the  electoral  right.  "Its 
day  will  come,"  said  M.  Garnier-Pages.^  This  was 
to  point  out  the  republic  in  perspective,  and  to  arrive 
at  the  republic — a  revolution.  At  the  aspect  of  such 
ideas,  and  such  chances,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
constantly  refused  the  two  propositions.  It  was 
even,  at  the  last  attempt  of  1847,  thrown  out  by  a 
greater  majority  than  it  had  ever  encountered  before. 
This,  however,  was  not  an  exact  symptom  of  the 
dispositions  and  the  workings  of  the  minds  among 
the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  itself.  The^ 
two  reforms  had  been  proposed  immediately  after  the 
general  elections  of  1846,  a  very  importunate  moment 
for  the  late  admission  of  the  opposition  itself,  for  such 
innovations.  This  circumstance  was  not  unknown  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  vast  majority  who  rejected 
them.  The  chief  portion  of  the  conservative  party 
continued  to  negative  them  as  useless,  premature,  and 
solely  calculated  to  enfeeble  the  constitutional  mo 
narchy  to  the  profit  of  its  declared  enemies ;  but  the 
elections  had  brought  into  the  Chamber  a  few  new 
members,  who,  in  order  to  succeed  in  their  candidate 
ship,  had  come  forward  alike  as  conservatives  and 

'  In  the  Meeting  of  the  26th  March,  1847. 
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as  reformers,  and  who  preserved  this  compound  and 
irresolute  attitude  in  the  Assembly:  though  by  no 
means  numerous,  this  small  party,  who  called  them- 
selves progressive  conservatives,  were  turbulent  and 
clamorous.  Not  conviction,  but  lassitude,  and  with 
lassitude  some  uneasiness,  gained  ground  among  the 
ranks  of  the  majority,  moderate  and  prudent-minded 
|)ersons.  There  was,  they  said,  no  good  reason  for 
demanding  these  innovations;  but  there  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  very  imperative  reason  for  refusing 
them  much  longer.  They  foresaw  that  in  the  regular 
course  of  ideas  and  things  they  would  not  be  long  in 
obtaining  in  the  Chamber,  and,  in  a  certain  measure, 
the  majority. 

But  impatience  and  improvidence,  these  two  fatal 
errors  so  often  to  be  found  among  the  actors  in  the 
scene  of  politics,  gained  upon  the  two  oppositions, 
^vho,  with  very  different  designs,  attacked  in  concert 
the  cabinet  and  the  conservative  party.  The  mo- 
narchical opposition  could  not  resign  itself  to  aAvait 
longer  for  the  contests  of  the  constitutional  powers 
in  order  to  gain  a  quiet  victory.  The  republican 
opposition  thought  that  it  was  a  favourable  moment 
to  introduce  strife  in  the  quarters  from  which  it  hoped 
to  acquire  the  strength  it  wanted  in  the  Chambers. 
l>y  mutual  consent  the  two  oppositions  resolved  to 
call  to  their  aid  exterior  agitation.  The  question  passed 
from  the  parliamentary  arena,  into  the  field  of  popu- 
lar passions ;  and  banquets  succeeded  to  the  debates 
of  the  tribune. 

From  the  termination  of  the  session  of  1847  to  the 
opening  of  that  of  1848,  they  kept  France  in  a  state 
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of  continual  fever:  factious  and  delusive  fever,  fo 
this  reason,  that  it  Avas  not  the  natural  and  spontane- 
ous result  of  the  wishes  and  the  real  requirements  o 
the  country ;  true  and  serious  for  this  reason,  that  the 
political  parties  who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  found,  among  a  portion  of  the  middling  and 
lower  classes,  prompt  and  eager  adoption  of  thei 
views.  The  banquets  began  on  the  9th  of  July,  1847, 
by  that  of  the  Chateau-Rouge  at  Paris,  and  they  wer« 
repeated  for  six  months  running  in  most  of  the  de- 
partments, at  Colmar,  Strasbourg,  Saint  Quentin, 
Lille,  Avesnes,  Cosne,  Chalons,  Macon,  Lyons,  Mont- 
pellier,  Kouen,  &c.,  under  circumstances  and  phases 
at  once  similar  and  different,  at  which  was  exposed 
the  complete  discord  among  the  agitators,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  united  in  their  views.  In  some, 
by  previous  consent  between  the  representatives  of 
the  different  parties,  the  name  of  the  King,  and  all 
evidence  of  adhesion  to  the  government  of  1830,  were 
passed  over  in  perfect  silence ;  in  others,  the  monarchi- 
cal opposition  proposed  a  toast  in  honour  of  the  King ; 
but  the  republican  opposition  refused  to  join  in  it,  and 
the  monarchical  opposition  retired  from  the  banquet 
to  drink  elsewhere  the  loyal  toast  which  they  wished, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  part  of  the  republican 
opposition  retired  in  their  turn.  In  several  towns  the 
revolutionists,  wedded  to  the  souvenirs  of  the  national 
convention,  gave  vent  without  reserve  to  their  ad- 
miration for  the  most  tyrannical  and  blood-thirsty| 
leaders,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Saint-Just.  I 
other  places  it  was  the  Girondins,  and  outbursts  o 
political  or  poetical  oratory  which  obtained  the  honou 
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of  their  apotheosis.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
banquets  the  exclusive  radicals  had  censured  the  alli- 
ance of  the  republican  opposition  with  the  monarchical 
opposition,  and  refused  to  associate  themselves  with 
it ;  however,  they  soon  perceived  that  the  wind  which 
they  had  unchained  was  blowing  out  their  own  sails, 
consequently  they  resumed  at  some  of  the  following 
banquets^  not  only  their  place,  but  a  preponderant  in- 
fluence, by  unfolding  in  their  turn  the  prospect  of 
social  reforms  most  congenial  to  popular  passions. 
The  moderate  republicans  made  some  efforts  to  be 
distinguished  from  these  compromising  associates; 
many  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  monarchical 
opposition  refused  to  take  part  in  the  banquets.  But 
through  all  these  disagreements — all  these  precautions 
jboth  of  conduct  and  language,  in  this  incoherent  and 
transparent  chaos — the  character  of  the  emergency 
was  everywhere  the  same,  and  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. Which  of  the  two  oppositions  thus  come  upon 
the  stage  would  be  the  tool  and  the  dupe  of  the  other  ? 
That  was  the  question  clearly  put,  and  almost  as  soon 
decided  as  it  was  put.  I  read  in  The  History  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  by  M.  Garnier- Pages,  this 
straightforward,  far-seeing  statement — the  monarchical 
opposition  and  the  republican  opposition  had  just  con- 
cluded their  alliance  for  the  banquet  of  the  Chateau- 
Rouge  :  "  On  leaving  the  house  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot 
the  radical  members  of  the  meeting  proceeded  to- 
gether a  short  way.  Having  walked  along  the  boule- 
vard until  they  reached  the  residence  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  they  were  about  to  separate :  '  In 
truth,'  exclaimed  M.  Pagnerre  at  that  moment,  '  I 
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did  not  expect  that  our  propositions  would  have  me 
with  such  immediate  and  complete  success.  Do  yo 
believe  that  these  gentlemen  perceive  whither  all  thi 
may  lead  them  ?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  confes 
that  I  do  not  see  it  clearly ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  radi 
cals  to  frighten  ourselves.'  .  .  .  '  You  see  that  tre 
yonder,"  M.  Garnier-Pages  then  replied ;' very  well, 
cut  upon  its  bark  a  memento  of  this  day;  what  we 
have  just  determined  is  a  revolution.'"^  M.  Garnier 
Pages  did  not  foresee  that  the  rejDublic  of  1848,  as 
well  as  the  monarchy  of  1830,  would  perish  in  its 
turn,  and  speedily  too,  during  that  revolution. 

Charmed  to  find  the  contest  thus  transported  to 
their  domains,  all  the  newspapers,  and  all  the  opposi 
tions,  supported,  commented  upon,  and  eagerly  en- 
couraged the  banquets.  With  the  same  differences, 
the  same  little  private  contests  which  manifested 
themselves  between  their  patrons,  but  also  with  much 
more  open  violence,  and  a  much  more  decided  as 
cendancy  for  the  revolutionary  element  over  the  mo 
narchical  element.  In  the  face  of  these  intestine 
commotions,  thus  exaggerated,  we  consulted  among 
ourselves  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  positively 
prohibit  the  banquets ;  the  first  had  been  held  without 
the  slightest  obstacle;  the  opposition  might  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  example  of  some  preceding  banquets 
spontaneously  assembled,  under  other  circumstances, 
and  under  the  conservative  banner.  We  resolved  to 
let  freedom  of  reunion  take  its  course,  and  to  Avait,  to 
combat  the  evil,  until  it  had  become  sufficiently  ap- 

^  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  by  Gamier-Pages,  vol.  iv.  p.  102. 
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parent,  and  sufficiently  urgent,  for  public  tranquillity 
to  demand  the  interference  of  power  in  favour  of 
order  thus  menaced.  This  feeling  was  not  slow  in 
springing  up  amidst  the  conservative  party ;  but,  by 
the  side  of  this  one  another  feeling  appeared,  less 
favourable  to  the  resistance.  M.  de  Morny  came  to 
see  me  one  day  and  spoke  with  some  anxiety  about 
the  situation ;  indeed,  somewhat  hesitating  in  his  own 
views  of  the  subject :  "  Take  care,"  he  said  to  me, 
"  I  do  not  assert  that  this  movement  is  good,  but  it 
is  real ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  in  a  little  to  it. 
But  how  far?  I  do  not  know;  but  some  concession 
must  be  made.  Many  of  our  friends  think  this  with- 
out telling  you  so ;  if  you  will  not  countenance  it, 
they  will  hesitate,  and  they  will  divide." 

M.  de  Morny  had  hitherto,  and  under  delicate  cir- 
cumstances, firmly  supported  the  cabinet ;  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  man  of  talent  and  courage,  therefore  I  went  to 
the  very  root  of  things  with  him :  "  You  know  me 
well  enough,"  I  said  to  him,  "  not  to  suppose  that, 
considering  them  for  themselves,  I  attach  to  the  reforms 
of  which  people  speak  a  primary  importance ;  a  few 
more  electors  in  the  Assembly,  and  a  few  less  func- 
tionaries in  the  Chamber,  would  not  overthrow  the 
State.  Nor  am  I  deluding  myself  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  the  cabinet ;  it  has  lasted  a  long  time ; 
the  besiegers  are  impatient;  and  among  our  friends 
besieged  along  with  us,  some  are  fatigued,  and  greatly 
desire  a  little  repose.  If  this  were  the  only  diffi- 
culty it  would  be  easily  managed.  But  do  not  let 
vourself  be  deceived;  the  affair  is  no  lonojer  in  the 
Chamber ;  it  has  been  taken  out  of  it ;  it  has  passed 
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into  the  outer  world,  unlimited,  obscure,   excitable 
whom  the  blundering  and  the  idlers  call  the  people  J 
They  are  the  persons  who  discuss,  at  the  present  time 
through  the  banquets  and  the  newspapers.     There,  i 
is  no  longer  the  reform  party,  but  the  revolutionists 
who  govern,  and  carry  out  events." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it,"  replied  M.  de  Morny, 
"  and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  I  am  uneasy.  If  this 
movement  contiimes,  if  things  go  on  at  the  rate  they 
are  urging  them,  we  shall  arrive,  I  know  not  where,  at 
some  catastrophe.  We  must  stop  this  at  any  cost,  and 
it  cannot  be  done  except  by  some  concession." 

"  Then,  take  the  matter,"  I  said  to  him,  "  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  hold  it ;  let  it  be  introduced 
in  the  Chamber;  let  the  majority  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  proposed  concessions.  Trifling  though 
it  may  be,  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood, and  you  will  have  a  new  cabinet  who  will  do 
what  you  consider  necessary." 

M.  de  Morny's  countenance  became  thoughtfully 
anxious.  "  It  is  easy  to  say,"  he  replied,  "  but  that 
would  be  a  very  different  thing  to  the  retirement  of 
the  cabinet;  it  would  be  the  defeat,  the  disorganiza- 
tion, more  or  less  complete,  and  for  a  period  more  or 
less  long,  of  the  conservative  party.  Who  can  tell 
what  would  be  the  consequences  ?  and  who  would  take 
upon  himself  to  be  the  means  of  committing  such  an 
act?" 

Evidently  the  idea  of  quitting  his  camp,  and  sepa- 
rating him,  for  an  uncertain  future,  from  the  friends 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  fought,  was  not  at  all  to 
his  taste.     "  T  understand  you,"  I  said  to  him,  "  but 
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assuredly  you  must  also  understand  I  am  not  the  in- 
dividual who  is  going  to  take  this  task  upon  myself. 
Let  a  new  majority  decide  it.  If  the  question  comes 
into  the  Chamber,  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  reform 
party  to  settle  it." 

I  pause  for  a  moment  here  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
-[)ecting  a  reproach  which  has  often  been  made  to  me, 
and  which  is  not  void  of  truth,  though  it  is  totally 
destitute  of  justice.  My  mind  was  entirely  occupied, 
it  was  said,  by  parliamentary  questions  and  contests, 
and  not  at  all  about  the  popular  interests  and  as- 
pirations ;  my  thoughts  and  my  eiforts  were  con- 
fined within  the  Chambers,  and  caused  me  to  forget 
the  country ;  I  did  everything  for  the  wishes  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  middling  classes,  nothing  for 
the  satisfaction  and  progress  of  the  lower  orders.  I 
reject  these  words,  everything  in  one  case,  and  nothing 
in  the  other.  In  concluding  these  Memoirs^  I  shall 
presently  recapitulate  the  measures  Avhich  were  taken, 
and  the  innovations  which  were  accomplished,  by  the 
government  of  1830,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns,  for  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  the  people.  Moderately  fair 
judges  must  recognize  that  neither  sympathy  nor  effi- 
cacious success  in  this  respect  have  been  wanting 
during  that  laborious  period.  But  I  admit  that  the 
creation  of  political  liberty  has  been  my  first  thought. 
I  was,  and  I  still  am  convinced,  that  the  principles 
and  the  acts  of  1789  have  introduced  into  civil 
society  essential  reforms ;  a  social  revolution  has  been 
accomplished ;  the  rights  of  liberty  and  civil  equality 
have  been  gained ;  but,  after  this  great  work,  the  con- 
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quest  of  political  liberty  has  been  left  incomplete  and] 
precarious.  It  was  principally  towards  that  liberty, 
towards  the  exercise  of  rights  which  substantiate  it, 
and  the  establishment  of  institutions  which  guarantee 
it,  that  those  efforts,  in  which  I  had  the  honour  of  parti 
cipating,  were  directed.  However,  this  cause  belongs 
to  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  to  this  or  that  class 
of  citizens ;  political  liberty  is  as  necessary  to  the 
small  as  to  the  great,  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  to 
the  labourers  as  well  as  to  the  citizens;  without 
political  liberty,  security  and  dignity  are  equally 
Avanting  to  civil  liberties.  In  the  actual  state  of  our 
society,  when  I  principally  directed  my  attention  to 
the  foundation  of  free  government,  I  wished,  and  I: 
believed,  that  I  was  serving,  promoting  the  first  in 
terest  of  the  people,  for  their  happiness  and  their 
advancement. 

I  may  add  that,  when  the  matter  in  question  is  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  wishes  of  the  populace,  there 
is  a  danger  and  an  error,  which  men  of  honour  and 
good  sense  ought  to  be  careful  to  avoid :  it  is  the  error 
and  danger  of  promising  more  than  one  can  fulfil,  and 
of  saying  more  than  one  can  do.  I  have  always  had 
an  antipathy  for  this  description  of  charlatanism; 
it  quickly  turns  to  the  detriment  of  the  power  who 
makes  use  of  it,  and  of  the  people  who  confide  in  it. 

I  now  return  to  the  banquets  of  1847,  and  to  the 
position  in  which  they  placed  the  government  and  the 
country. 

They  brought  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  King  and  the  court,  as  well  as 
in  the  Chambers  and  among  the  people.     The  persons 
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attached  to  the  court,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the 
courtiers,  for  they  are  not  all  so,  though  among  them 
there  is  often  to  be  met  more  sincerity  and  disinterest- 
edness than  people  fancy,  the  persons  attached  to  the 
court,  I  repeat,  are,  in  politics,  most  interested  and 
attentive  spectators  of  what  is  going  on  around  them, 
and  yet  exceedingly  passive  observers ;  they  take  an 
active  part  in  great  and  small  events,  though  in  them 
they  exercise  no  public  influence  for  which  they  are 
responsible;  they  are  actors  who  only  exist  in  the 
side  scenes.  A  false  situation  in  which  they  are  sorely 
tempted  to  interfere  and  exercise  some  influence,  and 
which  aff'ords  but  indirect  and  secret  means  of  satis- 
fying that  desire.  In  absolute  monarchies,  the  court 
is  the  road  to  and  the  theatre  of  power;  in  free 
governments,  it  becomes,  to  true  and  earnest  political 
actors,  sometimes  a  fatiguing  encumbrance,  sometimes 
a  compromising  support;  but  it  is  not  without  im- 
portance, whether  it  be  as  an  encumbrance,  or  as  a 
support.  I  did  not  lack,  at  the  court  of  King  Louis- 
Philippe,  partisans  and  friends  sincerely  attached  to 
our  policy ;  but  I  also  found  among  them  opponents, 
and  persons  more  or  less  decidedly  discontented  with 
or  adverse  to  our  views,  and  the  more  serious  the 
situation  became  in  the  country  and  in  the  Chambers, 
so,  at  court,  the  anxieties  of  some  and  the  hopes  of 
others  greatly  increased,  and  strove  hard  not  to  be 
fruitless.  Even  in  the  royal  family  they  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  ideas ;  King  Louis-Philippe  reigned 
and  governed  among  them  solely,  as  a  master  as  well 
as  a  father ;  but  he  decided  their  action  more  than  he 
could  rule  their  minds.     Those  of  his  sons,  who  did 
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not  exactly  coincide  with  him,  gave  way,  but  with 
independence;  and  even  restrained,  the  dispositions 
of  the  princes  did  not  cease  to  penetrate  and  weigh 
upon  the  policy  which  had  not  their  assent.  I  did 
not  conceal  from  myself  the  inconveniences  and  the 
perils  of  these  domestic  differences  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  public  struggle  which  we  were  sustaining; 
I  sometimes  found  the  King  anxious-looking  and  cast 
down.  Before  eno-ao^ino^  ourselves,  and  enojao;ino;  him 
in  the  difficult  trials  of  the  approaching  session,  I 
wished  to  probe  his  sentiments,  and  to  put  him  per- 
fectly at  his  ease  with  respect  to  those  of  the  cabinet : 

"  Perhaps,  Sire,"  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  think  seriously  of  this  matter; 
the  situation  is  important,  and  may  lead  to  imjoortant 
resolutions.  People  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  this 
question  of  electoral  and  parliamentary  reform  a  con 
sequence  to  which,  may  be,  it  has  no  right,  but  which, 
in  the  general  frame  of  mind,  has  become  real.  It  is 
not  impossible,  Sire,  that  you  will  be  obhged  to  make 
some  concessions  in  this  respect." 

"  What  is  this  you  propose  ?"  exclaimed  the  King, 
with  a  movement  of  great  impatience.  "Are  you, 
even  you,  going  to  abandon  me,  and  the  policy  which 
we  have  maintained  together  ?" 

"  No,  Sire :  no  one  is  more  convinced  than  I  am  of] 
the  soundness  of  this  policy,  or  more  determined  to  I 
remain  faithful  to  it :  but  your  Majesty  must  be  aware] 
of  this  from  your  own  experience;  in  constitutional' 
governments  there  are  difficult  moments,  and  disagree- 
able circumstances  to  endure,  and  defiles  to  clear.  It; 
is  upon  the  King  himself,  I  know,  and  not  upon  his 
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ministers,  that  situations  of  this  sort  weigh;  those 
ministers  who  do  not  agree  to  it,  can  and  ought  to 
retire;  the  King  remains  and  ought  to  remain.  If  the 
question  which  is  at  the  present  moment  agitating  the 
country  made  it  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  take 
such  a  step,  there  would  be  less  danger  for  you  than 
annoyance.  You  would  find  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition,  advisers  who  are  sincerely  attached  to 
your  Majesty,  and  who  would  probably  carry  out  these 
reforms  in  a  measure  reconcilable  with  the  security  of 
the  monarchy.  And  if  this  measure  be  passed ;  if  the 
new  advisers  of  your  Majesty  do  not  check  the  move- 
ment after  having  given  way  to  it;  if  the  policy  of 
order  and  peace  were  seriously  compromised,  your 
Majesty  would  not  be  long  in  receiving  the  support  of 
the  country  in  restoring  it  again." 

"  Who  would  guarantee  me  this  ?  Who  knows  whither 
that  declining  plane  on  which  they  wish  to  place  me 
would  lead?  One  is  very  near  falling  when  one  com- 
mences to  descend ;  with  your  cabinet  I  am  sheltered 
from  these  wretched  first  steps." 

"  Not  to  the  extent  that  I  could  wish.  Sire :  the  cabi- 
net is  much  attacked  ;  not  only  in  the  Chamber,  in  the 
eager  and  clamourous  public,  it  is  sometimes  even  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  King  himself,  in  his  court,  higher 
still,  perhaps." 

"  Very  true,  and  I  am  grieved  at  it.  They  have 
even  for  a  time  alarmed  and  distressed  my  excellent 
Queen  ;  but  be  assured  I  have  comforted  her.  She  is 
as  much  attached  to  you  as  1  am." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  Sire,  and  am  most  grateful ; 
but  all  this  puts  the  cabinet  in  a  critical  position.    If 
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the  result  must  be  a  ministerial  crisis,  it  ■would  be 
better,  infinitely  better,  that  the  question  were  deter- 
mined before  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  and  their 
debates.  At  the  present  moment  your  Majesty  might 
change  your  cabinet  from  motives  of  prudence;  the 
contest  once  commenced,  you  will  only  change  it  by 
necessity." 

"  This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  I  wish  to  keep 
you,"  exclaimed  the  King.  "  You  are  well  aware,  my 
dear  minister,  that  I  am  firmly  resolved  not  to  depart 
from  the  constitutional  form  of  government,  and 
rather  to  accept  what  may  be  necessary  and  even 
unpleasant ;  but  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional necessity ;  you  have  always  had  a  majority. 
To  whom  should  1  yield,  if  I  now  changed  my  ministry  ? 
It  would  not  be  to  the  Chambers,  nor  to  the  distinct 
and  regular  wishes  of  the  country;  it  would  be  to 
manifestations  without  other  authority  than  the  taste 
of  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it,  and  to  a  rumour 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  evidently  some  evil 
design.  No,  my  dear  mmister,  if  constitutional  go- 
vernment requires  that  I  should  separate  from  you,  I 
shall  fulfil  my  constitutional  duties,  but  I  shall  not 
make  this  sacrifice  beforehand,  and  out  of  complaisance  ' 
for  ideas  of  which  I  do  not  approve.  Remain  with 
me  ;  defend  to  the  end  the  policy  which  we  both  con- 
sider right.  If  we  are  forced  to  deviate  from  it,  let 
those  who  force  us  to  take  that  step  alone  bear  the 
responsibility  of  it." 

"  I  do  not  hesitate.  Sire :  I  thought  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  call  your  Mstjesty's  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  situation  ;  the  cabinet  would  a  thousand 
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times  rather  retire  than  compromise  your  Majesty; 
but  it  will  never  abandon  their  Kins:." 

There  is  not  an  idea,  not  a  movement,  I  may  say, 
not  a  word  that  passed  during  that  inteiTiew,  which 
has  not  remained  engraven  on  my  memor}',  and  which 
I  have  not  reproduced  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 

At  the  moment  when,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  such  dispositions,  the  session  was  about  to  open, 
the  opposition  resolved  to  close  what  they  had  from 
that  time  called  the  campaigne  des  banquets^  by  a  new 
and  solemn  banquet  assembled  at  Paris,  to  press  to  the 
utmost,  in  the  presence  of  the  Chambers,  the  same 
manifestations  and  the  same  attacks.  All  the  deputies 
who  had  taken  part  in  any  of  the  preceding  banquets 
were  to  be  invited  to  attend  this  one. 

The  cabinet  stated  clearly  in  the  royal  speech  facts 
and  questions :  "In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  which 
foments  hostile  or  blind  passions,  I  am  cheered  and 
supported  by  one  conviction,"  said  the  King ;  "  it  is 
this,  that  we  possess,  in  the  constitutional  monarchy,  in 
the  union  of  the  vast  powers  of  the  State,  the  certain 
means  of  overcoming  all  these  obstacles,  and  of  satis- 
fying all  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  our  dear 
country.  Let  us  firmly  maintain,  according  to  the 
charter,  the  social  order  and  all  its  conditions ;  let  us 
faithfully  guarantee,  according  to  the  charter,  the 
public  liberties,  and  all  their  developments :  we  will 
transmit  intact  to  the  generations  to  come  after  us 
the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  us,  and  they 
will  bless  us  for  having  established  and  defended  the 
edifice,  under  the  shelter  of  which  they  will  live  happy 
and  free." 
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It  is  not  without  feelings  of  deep  sadness  that  I  re- 
view again  these  too  sanguine  words.  My  confidence,  in] 
reality,  was  great,  although  my  anxiety  was  deep.  At 
that  period — and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  not 
disavow  what  I  advance — this  was  the  common  error 
of  all  those  men  who,  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 
as  in  ours,  sincerely  desired  the  preservation  of  the 
free  government  the  country  had  entered  upon.  We 
have  too  much,  and  too  soon  relied  upon  the  good 
sense  and  the  political  foresight  which  the  long  prac-| 
tice  of  liberty  diifuses ;  we  believed  the  constitutional ' 
form  of  government  to  be  more  strong  than  it  really 
was ;  we  demanded  too  much  from  those  diverse  ele- 
ments, royalty.  Chambers,  parties,  citizens,  people ;  we 
had  not  sufficiently  allowed  for  their  character  and 
their  inexperience.  It  is  the  same  with  nations  as 
with  individuals;  the  lessons  of  manhood  are  more 
slowly  gained,  and  are  more  dearly  bought  than  the 
presumptuous  hopes  of  youth  imagine. 

I  have  already  noted  in  these  Memoirs^  according 
as  the  questions  presented  themselves,  the  debates 
which  arose  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  upon  the 
principal  points  of  our  exterior  and  interior  policy, 
the  aifairs  of  Switzerland  and  of  Italy,  the  government 
of  Algiers,  the  accusations  of  electioneering  and  par- 
liamentary corruption.  I  will  not  go  over  them  again. 
Three  new  and  decisive  points,  the  definite  resolution 
of  the  cabinet  in  regard  to  required  reforms,  its  line 
of  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  banquet  pro 
jected  in  Paris,  and  its  downfall  will  terminate,  at 
least  in  the  constitutional  arena,  this  short  and  tragic 
struggle.  These  are  the  only  facts  which  remain  for 
me  to  relate  and  characterize. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  the  address  proposed  by  the 
Commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  reply  to 
the  royal  speech,  contained  this  sentence  :  "  The  agi- 
tations roused  by  hostile  passions  or  by  blind  enthu- 
siasm will  fall  before  public  reason  enlightened  by  our 
I'ree  discussions,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  all  legiti- 
mate opinions.  In  a  constitutional  government,  the 
union  of  the  great  powers  of  the  State  surmounts  all 
obstacles,  and  enables  satisfaction  to  be  given  to  all 
the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  country." 
After  spirited  debates,  the  Chamber  had  voted  by  a 
large  majority  ^  the  first  portion  of  this  sentence,  as 
far  as  these  words  inclusively :  "  Public  reason  en- 
lightened by  our  free  discussions."  A  member  of  the 
small  group  of  reformists,  who  had  separated  himself 
fi'om  the  conservative  party,  M.  Sallandrouze,  pro- 
posed to  substitute  at  the  last  portion  an  amendment 
tlms  couched :  "  In  the  midst  of  diverse  manifestations 
our  government  will  know  how  to  recognize  the  real 
and  legitimate  wishes  of  the  country.  It  will  take, 
^ve  hope,  the  initiative  of  the  wise  and  moderate  re- 
forms which  public  opinion  demands,  and  at  the  head 
of  which  must  be  placed  parliamentary  reform.  In  a 
great  constitutional  monarchy,  the  union  of  the  vast 
powers  of  the  State  permits  a  policy  of  progress  to 
be  pursued  without  danger,  and  all  the  moral  and 
material  interests  of  the  country  to  be  satisfied." 

Having  been  urged  to  explain  myself  with  respect 
to  the  amendment,  I  did  more:  I  considered  that 
the  time  had  arrived  to  express  boldly  the  general 

1  The  1  Ith  February,  1848,223  votes  against  18.    The  largest  portion 
of  the  opposition  abstained  from  voting. 
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sentiments  of  the  cabinet  and  its  intended  conduci 
actual  and  future,  in  the  question  so  ardently  pros( 
cuted.     As  I  have  already  stated,  we  had  no  permf 
nent  repulsion  towards  the  proposed  reforms,  but  wi 
never  thought  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fei 
mentation  to  the  whole  government  which  had  bed 
stirred  up  in  their  name,  it  was  expedient  or  becom 
ing  in  a  conservative  cabinet  to  receive  them  whei 
the  great  majority  of  the  conservative  party  rejecte< 
them.     We  were  firmly  resolved,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  go  out  of  power  as  soon  as  the  least  majority  in 
favour  of  these  concessions  appeared  in  the  Chambers: 
on  the  other  hand,  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  made 
the  instruments  of  the  defeat  and  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion  of  the  former  majority,  if  it  persisted   in   the 
general  policy  which  we  had  maintained  together.    In 
the  then  state  of  affairs,  the  fate   of  that  policy  de- 
pended upon  the  fall  of  the  party  which  had  lent  it 
credit  and  strength.     Fidelity  to  ideas  and  to  friends 
is  one  of  the  vital  conditions  of  free  government ;  but 
it  does  not  influence  the  immobility  of  the  government 
itself:  when  ideas  and  alliances  change,  people  should 
also  change.     It  was  in  pursuance  of  these  maxims, 
and  in  order  to  put  them  in  practice,  that  I  addressed 
the  House :  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  I  said,  "  what 
would  be  of  consequence  to  and  suit  everyone  in  the 
Chamber,  would  be  that  there  should  neither  be  loss 
of  time   nor  obscurity  in  the  situation  and  in  tlu 
words.     Permit  me,  therefore,  without  further  pra 
tracting  this  debate,  to  mention  what  the  ministr 
beUeve  they  may  say  and  do  at  the  present  momen; 
in  the  question  at  stake. 
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"  After  what  has  but   lately   taken  place   in   the 

)untry,  in  the  face  of  what  is  happening  in  Europe, 

very  innovation  of  the  description  such  as  they  point 

ut  to  you,    and  which  will  necessarily  end  in  the 

dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  would  be,  in  our  opinion, 

at  home  a  weakness,  abroad  a  great  imprudence.    And 

tlie  conservative  policy,  we  are  convinced,  would  be, 

both  at  home  and  abroad,  seriously  compromised. 

"  In  lending  themselves,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time  to  measures  of  this  kind,  the  ministry  would 
consider  they  were  wanting  in  all  their  duties. 

"  The  ministry  would  equally  be  wanting  in  their 
duties  if  they  now  bound  themselves  to  this  tribune 
and  for  the  future.  In  such  matters,  gentlemen,  to 
[)romise  is  more  than  to  perfonn;  because,  in  pro- 
mising, what  exists  is  destroyed  and  not  replaced. 
A  sensible  s^overnment  can  and  ouojht  sometimes  to 
make  reforms,  it  does  not  proclaim  them  in  advance : 
Avlien  it  believes  that  the  right  moment  has  come,  it 
acts ;  until  then  it  is  silent.  I  might  say  more,  1 
might  say,  warranted  by  the  most  illustrious  examples, 
that  until  then  it  combats ;  many  of  the  great  reforms 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  England  have  been 
done  by  men  who  combatted  them  until  the  hour 
when  they  believed  it  was  their  duty  to  work  them 
out. 

"  While  saying  this,  however,  the  ministry  do  not 
disregard  the  frame  of  mind  both  in  the  country  and 
in  the  Chamber;  they  do  not  deny  it,  and  they  take 
it  into  consideration.  They  recognize  that  these 
questions  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
settled  in  the  court  of  this  legislature. 

K    K    2 
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"  The  question  which  you  are  asking  me  in  your 
mind,  is,  what  the  ministry  will  do  on  that  day  when; 
this  question  will  be  definitely  brought  forward  in 
the  court  of  this  Legislature;  you  Avould  ask  me 
what  course  they  will  take,  what  line  of  conduct 
they  will  follow?  That  is  your  question:  this  is 
ray  reply. 

"  The  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  conservative 
party,  the  preservation  of  conservative  policy  and  its  | 
power,  this  will  be  the  fixed  idea,   and  the  rule  off 
conduct  of  the  cabinet.     The  cabinet  considers  the  ' 
unity  and  the  force  of  the  conservative  party  as  the  I 
guarantee   of  all  that  is  dear  and  important  to  the  -; 
country.     It  will  make  sincere  efforts  to  maintain,  to  f 
re-establish,   if  you  prefer  it,   the  unity  of  the  con-  = 
servative  party  upon  this  question,  in  order  that  it  may  ' 
be  the  conservative  party  itself,   and  entirely,  which  i 
adopts  and  gives  to  the  country  the  solution.    If  such  | 
a  transaction  amidst  the  circle  of  the  consei'^ative 
party  be  possible,  if  the  efforts  of  the  cabinet  in  this 
sense  could  succeed,  the  transaction  will  take  place. 
If  it  be  not  possible,  if  upon  this  question  the  con- 
servative party  cannot  succeed  in  agreeing,  and  in 
maintaining  the  power  of  the  conservative   policy, 
the  cabinet  will  leave  to  others  the  melancholy  task 
of  presiding   o^'er   the    disorganization    of  the   con 
servative    party,   and  over  the   ruin    of  its   policy. 
This   is   the  course  we  will  pursue.     I  oppose   the 
amendment." 

The  majority  understood  me  and  approved  of  what 
I  had  advanced.  After  a  short  debate  M.  Salland- 
rouze's  amendment  was  rejected  by  222  votes  agains 
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189,  and  the  whole  of  the  address  was  voted,  exactly 
;is  the  commission  had  proposed  it. 

The  situation  was  distinctly  determined.  For  the 
present  the  cabinet  spumed  the  propositions  of  elec- 
toral and  parliamentary  reform.  The  two  questions 
ought  to  be  settled  in  the  court  of  legislature  and 
itefore  the  new  elections.     Durino;  this  interval  the 

abinet  would  endeavour  to  restore,  upon  this  ques- 
tion, unity  in  the  conservative  party,  and  to  manage  so 
that  it  should  accomplish  itself  the  reforms  in  main- 
taining moreover  the  conservative  policy.  If  it  were 
not  possible  to  attain  this  object  by  re-establishing 
harmony,  the  cabinet  would  retire,  and  other  men, 

upported  by  another  majority,  would  commence 
pursuing  another  policy.  The  principles  and  con- 
ditions of  free  government  could  not  be  more  com- 
pletely satisfied  under  constitutional  monarchy. 

It  was  precisely,  however,  the  constitutional 
monarchy  itself  which  was  at  stake,  and  its  avowed 
adversaries  were  taking  rapid  strides  towards  effect- 
ing its  ruin.  From  the  commencement  of  the  opening 
of  the  session,  the  newspaper  which  was  reputed  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  republican  opposition,  the  "  National," 
had  proclaimed  that  King  Louis-Philippe  was  the 
real,  responsible  author  of  the  policy  of  resisting  all 
progress.  It  added,  nor  was  there  anything  to  be 
expected  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  "  To  jjrotract 
the  error  of  France  in  promising  it  a  ministerial 
modification  henceforth  impossible,  would  be,  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition,  an  inexcusable  fault.  The 
most  essential  thing  now  is  to  make  the  country 
thoroughly     understand     that     the      parliamentary 
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minority  is  powerless  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  and  that  it  ought  to  save  itself."  ^  At  the  J 
same  time,  the  organ  of  the  most  violent  radical 
opposition,  the  newspaper  "  La  Reforme,"  announced 
to  its  friends,  that,  "its  resources  were  exhausted,  and': 
that  the  Republic  was  postponed  until  the  death  of 
King  Louis-Philippe ;  the  "  Reforme  "  would  only  exist 
until  the  day  after  the  banquet^  in  order  to  die  in  a 
triumph  of  democracy."  ^  In  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
party,  it  was  urgent  to  act.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  a  more  open  and  more  direct  appeal  for  a 
revolution. 

The  day  after  the  address  had  been  carried,  13th 
February,  1848,  the  monarchical  opposition,  and  the 
republican  opposition  assembled  to  deliberate  upon 
the  line  of  conduct  they  ought  to  pursue.  Opinions 
were  various,  but  very  unequally  divided :  some  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  of  the  parliamentarj'  opposition 
should  resign ;  it  was  to  transfer  before  the  electoral 
colleges  the  question  which  had  been  lost  in  the 
Chamber,  and  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  obscure 
events  which  the  campaign  des  banquets  might  bring 
forward.  The  great  majority  of  the  persons  present 
repelled  this  idea;  they  did  not  wish,  while  thua 
entering  a  legal  arena,  to  seem  to  disavow  the  ex 
terior  fermentation  which  they  had  provoked,  and 
lose  all  its  advantages.  The  meeting  decided  thai 
the  new  banquet  proposed  at  Paris  should  take  place, 
that  the  members  of  the  opposition  should  attend  iX^ 

^  "National,"  Slst  December,  1847. 
^  Histoi-y  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  by  M.  Garnier-Pages,  vol.  iv. 
p.  210. 
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and  that  a  commission,  composed  of  the  deputies  of 
Paris,  of  three  members  of  each  fraction  of  the  Left, 
of  delegates  of  the  central  committee,  and  of  a  few 
editors  of  the  principal  newspapers,  should  be  com- 
missioned to  carry  it  into  execution. 

In  the  face  of  this  resolution,  what  would  the 
cabinet  do?  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Duch^- 
tel,  had  replied  beforehand  to  this  question :  even  on 
the  18th  January,  during  the  discussion  of  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he  had  declared  that 
the  government  would  consider  itself  invested  with 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  banquets  and  other  public 
meetings  if  it  believed  that  public  order  would  be 
compromised  by  them  ;  it  would  make  use  of,  or  not 
make  use  of,  this  right  according  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand  it  or  not;  it  had  lately  allowed 
several  banquets  to  follow  their  own  course,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  spirit  of  hberty,  and  because  it 
had  deemed  it  necessary  to  enlighten  the  public  con- 
science, that  the  character  and  the  effect  of  these 
meetings  might  be  clearly  manifested.  It  thought  that 
now  everything  was  plainly  defined,  and  it  was  by  its 
order  that  the  prefect  of  police,  M.  Gabriel  Delessert, 
had  recently  forbid  the  reformist  banquet  proposed  in 
the  12th  district.  In  the  discussion  of  the  address  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Duch^tel  and,  with  him, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  M.  Hebert,  maintained  the 
same  doctrine;  they  recalled  to  mind  the  laws  of 
1790,  of  1791,  the  consulsar  resolution  of  the  year 
YIII.  and  the  year  IX.  which  had  regulated  the 
power  of  the  prefect  of  police,  and  the  constant 
practice  of  the  administration,  after  as  before  1830,  in 
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1831,  1833,  1835,  1840,  under  different  cabinets, 
under  that  of  M.  Casimir  Perier,  of  the  Duke  d 
Broglie,  of  M.  Thiers,  as  also  under  our  own.  The 
parliamentary  opposition  eagerly  contested  the  legis 
lation  and  the  practice;  it  maintained  that  within 
itself,  particularly  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  the 
right  of  meeting  was  a  public  right,  anterior  and 
superior  to  all  police,  the  abuses  of  which  ought  to  be 
punished,  in  the  same  way  as  the  abuse  of  all  other 
rights,  but  which  could  not,  in  any  case,  be  the 
object  of  any  preventive  measure.  This  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  debate  was  established,  and  that 
the  right  of  the  government  to  prohibit  the  new 
banquet  contemplated  in  Paris  was  vehemently  denied 
by  the  opposition. 

This  was  evidently  a  loyal  question  which  neither 
the  debates  of  the  tribune  nor  the  acts  of  the  admi- 
nistration could  decide.  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne 
had  himself  recognized  it  in  advance,  because  in  the 
discussion  upon  the  last  paragraph  of  the  address,  m 
energetically  disputing  the  right  of  the  ministry  to 
prohibit  the  banquets^  he  had  said :  "  This  is  a 
question  of  a  subterfuge  to  which  the  tribunals  can- 
not fail  to  do  justice.^  He  was  anxious  to  have  this 
question  settled  by  the  tribunals  because  the  eager 
republicans  were  urging  on  proceedings  and  events; 
the  "  National "  announced  on  the  17th  February  that 
the  banquet  would  take  place  on  Sunday  the  20th,  and! 
mentioned  where  it  would  be  held ;  the  following  day, 
the  18th,  its  assertion  was  disavowed  by  the  commission 
of  the  banquet^  who  fixed  the  banquet  for  Tuesday 

'  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Sitting  of  the  7th  February,  1848. 
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the  22nd,  saying  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  not 
yet  determined ;  the  "  National "  showed  that  it  was 
not  pleased,  and  particularly  complained  that  Sunday 
had  been  given  up,  when  doubtless  it  had  expected  a 
much  larger  concourse  of  the  mob.  From  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour,  the  diversity  of  intention  and  of 
effort  between  the  monarchical  opposition  and  the 
republican  opposition  was  more  clearly  indicated: 
the  leaders  of  the  monarchical  opposition  began  to 
get  anxious ;  they  invited  parleys  with  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  result  was,  on  the  19th 
February,  1848,  an  honourable  engagement  upon  the 
pending  situation  and  question,  which  was  drawn  out 
in  these  terms : 

"  Official  Report. 

"  With  a  view  to  divert  a  collision  which  might,  in 
disturbing  public  order,  compromise  our  institutions 
and  our  liberties,  and  to  avoid  mutually  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  opposition  party  ridicule  or  danger, 
MM.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Leon  de  Malleville, 
Berger,  Vitet,  and  de  Morny  have  agreed  to  bind 
themselves  to  use  their  influence,  each  with  his  own 
party,  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  resolutions  and 
the  arrangements  which  they  shall  judge  beneficial 
and  prudent  to  take  in  the  present  circumstances. 

"  The  object  of  this  interview  being  thus  deter- 
mined, the  relative  situations  of  the  parties  has  been 
stated  as  follows : 

'■'•  The  ministry,  in  the  discussion  of  the  address,  has 
declared  that  they  believed  they  had  the  right  to 
prohibit  the  banquets  in  virtue  of  the  laws  and  general 
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regulations  of  the  police ;  they,  therefore,  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  Chambers  a 
new  law,  being  sufficiently  strong  on  that  point ;  but 
that  the  question  of  legality  should  be  settled  else- 
where. 

"  Xow,  what  is  the  loyal  and  logical  means  of 
arriving  at  this  solution?  Evidently  none,  if  the 
government  did  not  countenance  it  to  a  certain  point. 
It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  a  banquet  should 
be  announced,  that  the  authorities  should  be  apprized  j 
of  it,  the  locality  designated,  arrangements  made. 
Suppose  then  that  the  government,  believing  itself 
strong  in  its  rights,  break  in  upon  the  hall,  and 
forcibly  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  guests,  what  might 
be  the  result  ?  two  alternatives : 

"  Either  the  deputies  and  their  suites  will  endeavour 
to  force  an  entrance,  and  independently  of  the  serious- 
ness of  such  an  act  and  its  consequences,  this  pro- 
ceeding would  constitute  an  act  of  rebellion.  The 
question  would  therefore  be  distorted,  and  the  legality 
would  remain  uncertain. 

"  Or,  the  deputies  and  their  suites  would  prefer  not 
to  occasion  a  collision,  and  would  go  away  quietly. 
Then  there  would  be  neither  offence  nor  infringement 
of  the  law ;  nothing  to  draw  up  in  a  report,  nothing  to 
judge,  and  the  question  would  still  remain  in  sus- 
pense, a  cause  for  fermentation  between  the  parties. 

"  Neither  the  government  nor  the  opposition  have 
anything  to  gain  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  solutions. 

"  The  five  members  admit  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  question.     They  have  come  to  an  agree- 
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iiient  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  solutiche 
which  would  put  an  end  to  this  protracted  situativill 
would  be  for  the  government  to  consent  to  allowient 
contravention  to  amve  at  a  point  where  it  mighicial 
legally  established,  in  order  that  in  the  event  c 
condemnation  being  pronounced  in  default  by  a  ju  M. 
of  the  peace,  they  could,  by  appeal,  submit  the  levill 
question  to  the  enlightened  jurisdiction  of  the  Courout 
Appedl. 

"  The  following  conventions  have,  therefore,  been 
decided  in  good  faith  between  the  five  members,  as 
loyal  and  honest  men,  animated  by  wise  and  patriotic 
intention. 

"  The  deputies  of  the  opposition  will  do  all  that, 
humanly  speaking,  will  be  possible  for  them  to  do,  to 
])revent  order  from  being  disturbed.  They  will  enter 
the  hall  of  the  banquet  quietly,  notwithstanding  the 
notification  of  the  commissary  of  police,  who,  stationed 
at  the  door,  will  forewarn  them,  that  by  their  entrance, 
they  are  violating  an  order  of  the  prefect  of  the  police. 
They  will  recommend  the  guests  not  to  insult  or  hoot 
at  the  commissary  of  police  (this  point  being  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  dignity  of  the  meeting  as  that 
of  the  agent  of  authority).  They  will  take  their 
places.  As  soon  as  they  are  seated,  the  commis- 
sary of  police  will  state  the  contravention  and  speak 
officially  against  M.  Boissel  or  any  other,  declaring 
to  the  assembly  that  they  must  break  up;  if  not, 
he,  the  commissary,  will  be  obliged  to  employ  force 
to  compel  them. 

"  At  this  injunction,   M.  Barrot  will  reply  by  a 
short  address  in  which  he  will  maintain  the  right  to 
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^'^n  3nible;  he  will  protest  against  this  abuse  of  author- 1 
sidei^n  the  part  of  the  government;  he  will  state  that 
new  .  only  object  was  to  try  judicially  the  question,! 
that  he  will  engage  that  the  meeting  shall  separate! 
whe^^out  disturbance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  declaringj 
'*:  they  would  not  yield  except  to  force.     He  willl 
^^^%e  the  assembly  understand  that  all  rebellion  or 
gov^it   towards   a   public    officer   would    completely 
-•^.tistort  the  question,  and  defeat  the  object  which  the 
opposition  wanted  to  attain.     It  was  loyally  agreed  I 
not  to  make  any  speeches  against  the  government  and 
the  majority;    in    short,   he  would   not  give  to  the 
meeting  the  appearance  of  a  banquet  carried  out  in 
spite  of  the  government. 

"Having  said  this,  the  deputies  will  show  the 
example  in  themselves  retiring,  and  on  going  out 
they  will  declare,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
misapprehension  and  no  irritation  among  the  public 
without,  that  they  have  gained  their  point,  and  that 
they  have  taken  the  only  course  of  arriving  at  a  jA 
judgment. 

"  The  members  on  both  sides  will  loyally  bind 
themselves  to  work  upon  the  newspapers  which  are  the 
organs  of  their  party — "  D^bats,"  "  Conservateur," 
"  Constitutionnel,"  "  Siecle,"  "  National  " — so  that  no 
provoking  or  bantering  article  should  influence  people's 
minds  or  distort  the  facts  above  detailed,  and  make  it 
a  weapon  against  the  government  or  the  opposition. 
The  controversy  on  this  subject  mil  remain  in  the 
spirit  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  convention. 
The  attitude  of  the  opposition  will  be  treated  as  a 
right  and  moderate  proceeding ;  the  government  will 
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not  be  accused  of  weakness  or  of  retreating,  and  the 
extent  in  which  it  will  have  used  its  authority  will 
be  considered  a  sincere  desire  to  keep  the  engagement 
taken  in  the  discussion,  that  of  coming  to  a  judicial 
solution. 

"  The  commissary  having  harangued  against  M. 
Boissel  and  others,  the  warrant  of  the  Chamber  will 
be  mutually  accorded,  without  difficulty  and  without 
idle  talk. 

"  The  deputies  of  the  opposition  bind  themselves 
not  to  patronize,  preside  over,  or  encourage  by  their 
presence,  any  banquet  at  Paris  or  elsewhere,  forbidden 
by  the  municipality,  until  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  not  to  attack  the  government  respecting 
the  measures  it  may  think  fit  to  adopt  to  prevent  their 
oro-anizino;  others. 

"  In  short,  without  pointing  out  precisely  all  the 
details,  the  spirit  of  this  note,  conceived  with  the 
ffood  faith  and  the  intellio^ence  of  men  in  such  a  hio-h 

o  o  o 

position  and  so  respectable  as  the  five  members  who 
have  combined,  will  preside  before  and  after  the 
banquet^  at  all  their  participation  and  their  blending 
in  the  acts  which  will  be  its  preparation  and  conse- 
quence. 

"  Paris,  19th  February,  1848." 

The  very  next  day,  20th  February,  M.  Duchatel 
carried  to  the  King's  council  the  arrangement  thus 
concluded  with  the  representatives  of  the  opposition 
in  order  to  attain,  without  trouble  or  violence,  and  by 
a  judicial  means,  a  solution  of  the  question  of  legality 
upon  which  the  debate  turned.  After  serious  exami 
nation,  the  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  council, 
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trusting  that  the  line  of  conduct  agreed  upon  would  ■ 
be  scrupulously  kept.  Not  only  did  the  King  approve ; 
of  this  arrangement,  but  in  the  circle  of  the  royal 
family,  and  amongst  the  conservative  party,  they  were 
evidently  satisfied.  M.  Dupin,  on  hearing  of  it  some 
hours  after  the  council,  cordially  congratulated  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  voluntarily  told  him  that  he 
would  go  himself,  as  procureur-general,  to  be  the 
spokesman  and  sustain  the  right  of  the  government 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  if  it  were  called  upon  to 
express  its  sentiments.  The  magistrates  maintained 
a  decorous  reserve ;  but  they  all  indicated  that  their 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  legality  agreed  with 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  government;  it  was 
reasonable  to  hope  that  the  crisis  would  terminate 
tranquilly :  the  most  moderate  of  the  republican  oppo- 
sition seemed  to  resign  themselves  to  this. 

But  it  was  otherwise  among  the  bulk  and  the  home 
circles  of  the  party :  the  legal  and  tranquil  solution  of 
the  question  deprived  it  of  all  chance  of  that  success 
which  so  often,  before  1840,  it  had  in  vain  demanded 
of  conspiracies  and  of  insurrections,  and  which  the 
confused  reform  and  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
banquets  had  led  it  to  expect.  The  true  republican 
leaders  did  not  subject  themselves  to  the  situation 
which  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  between  MM. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Leon  de  Malleville,  Berger, 
Vilet,  and  de  Morny,  made  to  the  whole  opposition, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  cabinet.  Not  daring  to 
oppose  it  openly,  they  resolved  to  frustrate  its  design 
by  transporting  elsewhere  than  in  the  banquet  itself 
the  revolutionary  fermentation  and  the  chances  which 
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they  had  promised  to  themselves.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  the  day  after  the  government  had  accepted 
the  programme  decided  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
opposition,  the  organs  of  the  republican  party,  the 
"  National,"  the  "  Reforme,"  and  the  "  Democratic 
paciiique  " — and  merely  these  newspapers — pubhshed 
an  article  thus  couched; 

"  The  following  is  the  letter  which  the  deputies  of 
the  opposition  have  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the 
banquet  of  the  12th  district,  in  reply  to  the  collective 
invitation  which  they  have  received : 

"  '  To  the  president  and  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  banquet  of  the  12th  district. 

" '  Paris,  18th  February,  1848. 

" '  Gentlemen, 

"  '  We  have  received  the  invitation  which  you 
did  us  the  honour  to  convey  to  us  for  the  banquet  of 
the  12th  district  of  Paris. 

"  '  The  right  of  political  meetings  without  previous 
authority  having  been  denied  by  the  ministry  in  the 
discussion  of  the  address,  we  perceive  in  the  banquet 
the  means  of  maintaining  a  constitutional  right  against 
arbitrary  pretensions,  and  to  have  it  established  de- 
finitively. 

" '  We,  therefore,  consider  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
join  the  legal  and  pacific  manifestation  which  you  are 
preparing,  and  to  accept  your  invitation.' " 

The  signatures  of  92  deputies  of  the  different 
opposition  followed.  To  which  the  "  National "  added : 
"  We  give  the  list  of  the  deputies  who  have  signed 
the   letter   accepting   the   invitation.      On  Tuesday 
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morning  we  will  complete  the  list  of  the  adherents  tc 
the  manifestation  of  the  12th  district  of  Paris;  wel 
will  also  give  a  list  of  the  absent  and  of  those  who! 
have  not  thought  fit  to  associate  themselves  with  theii 
colleagues." 

After  this  note,  and  separately,  came  the  programme,] 
entitled 

"  Reform  Manifestation. 

"  The  general  committee  entrusted  to  organize  the! 
banquet  of  the  12th  district  thinks  it  ought  to  call  to] 
mind  that  the  manifestation  fixed  for  Tuesday  next 
has  for  its  object  the  legal  and  pacific  exercise  oi 
a  constitutional  right,  the  right  of  political  union, 
without  which  the  representative  government  would] 
be  nothing  but  a  farce. 

"  The  ministry  having  declared  and  maintained  atj 
the  tribune  that  the  observance  of  this  right  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  pleasure  of  the  police,  the  deputies  of  the 
opposition,  the  peers  of  France,  former  deputies,  thej 
members  of  the  general  council,  magistrates,  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  national 
guard,  members   of  the   central   committee,    of  the; 
electeurs  of  the  opposition,  and  the  editors  of  the 
newspapers  of  Paris,  accepted  the  invitation  which  had 
been  given  to  them  to  take  part  in  the  manifestation, 
in  order  to  protest,  in  virtue  of  the  law,  against  an; 
illegal  and  arbitrary  claim. 

"As  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  this  public 
manifestation  may  draw  a  considerable  concourse  of] 
citizens,  as  it  may  also  be  presumed  that  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  faithful  to  their  motto.  Liberty  and\ 
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Public  Order,  would  wish,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  accomplish  this  twofold  duty,  that  they  would  wish 
to  defend  liberty  in  joining  the  manifestation,  protect 
order,  and  prevent  any  collision  by  their  presence, 
that,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  numerous  assembly  of  na- 
tional guard  and  citizens,  it  seems  expedient  to  make 
arrangements  which  would  prevent  every  cause  of 
trouble  and  tumult. 

"  The  committee  consider  that  the  manifestation 
ought  to  take  place  in  a  part  of  the  capital  where  the 
breadth  of  the  streets  and  of  the  squares  would  permit 
the  population  gathering  without  it  occasioning  any 
obstruction. 

"  For  this  purpose  the  deputies,  the  peers  of  France, 
and  the  persons  invited  to  the  banquet  will  assemble 
next  Tuesday  at  11  o'clock,  at  the  usual  place  of 
meeting  for  the  parliamentary  opposition,  No.  2 
Place  de  la  Madeleine. 

"  The  subscribers  to  the  banquet  who  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  national  guard  are  requested  to  assemble 
in  front  of  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  and  to  form 
two  parallel  hnes,  between  which  those  invited  will 
place  themselves. 

"  The  procession  will  be  headed  by  the  superior 
officers  of  the  national  guard  who  may  present  them- 
selves to  join  the  manifestation. 

"  Immediately  after  those  invited  and  the  guests 
will  come  a  row  of  the  officers  of  the  national 
suard. 

"  Behind- these,  the  national  guard,  drawn  up  in 
column,  according  to  the  number  of  the  legions. 

"  Between  the  third  and  fourth  columns  the  stu- 
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dents,  headed   by   commissioners   chosen   by   them- 
selves. 

"  Then  the  remainder  of  the  national  guard  oi 
Paris  and  the  suburbs  in  the  order  above  mentioned. 

"At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  will 
start,  traversing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the 
Chamj)s  Elysees,  towards  the  place  where  the  ban- 
quet  will  be  held. 

"  The  committee  being  convinced  that  this  mani- 
festation will  be  so  much  the  more  efficacious  if  it  b( 
quiet,  so  much  the  more  imposing  if  it  avoid  ever 
description  of  conflict,  request   the    citizens   not  t( 
utter  any  cries,  not  to  carry  any  standards,  nor  ex- 
terior  signs;  it  begs  the  national  guard  who   maj^; 
take  part  in  the  manifestation  to  present  themselves 
without  arms.     The  matter  in  question  being  a  les^al 
and  pacific  protestation,  which  ought  to  be  especially! 
forcible  by  the  number  and  firm  and  tranquil  attitude 
of  the  citizens. 

"  The  committee  hopes   that,  upon  this  occasion, 
every  individual  present  will  conduct  himself  as  if  he! 
were  a  functionary  commissioned  to  see  that  order] 
was   preserved;    it   relies   on   the   presence   of   the 
national  guard ;  it  has  confidence  in  the  sentiments  oj 
the  Parisian  populace,  who  desire  public  peace  withi 
liberty,  and  who  know  that  to  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights,  they  need  nothing  but  a  peaceful! 
demonstration   as   is    becoming    an   intelligent,    en- 
lightened nation,  who  is  conscious  of  the  irresistible 
authority  of  its  moral  force,  and  who  is  convinced  of 
making  its  legitimate  wishes  prevail  by  the  legal  anc 
calm  expression  of  its  opinion." 
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Assuredly  fair  words  and  wise  recommendations 
were  not  wanting  in  this  article ;  possibly  indeed,  by 
dint  of  being  repeated,  they  permitted  a  secret  feeling 
of  their  urgency  and  some  doubt  of  their  efficacy  to 
peep  forth.  But  no  words  can  change  the  nature  and 
the  effect  of  acts ;  the  programme  had  evidently  been 
thus  published  with  the  object  of  displacing  entirely 
the  question  stated  and  the  theatre  of  the  expected 
event.  The  point  no  longer  was  to  arrive  at  a 
judicial  solution,  but  to  give  vent  to  a  popular  move- 
ment; it  was  no  longer  to  be  in  the  hall  of  the 
banquet^  but  in  the  streets  that  the  question  was  to 
be  stated,  and  events  no  longer  depended  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  deputies  present  at  the  banquet^  but  of 
the  crowd  assembled  to  conduct  them  there.  And  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  and  of  the  parties,  the 
crowd  there  would  not  be  only  assembled  to  declare 
its  opinions  and  its  wishes ;  there  was,  in  the  especial 
appeal  to  the  national  guard  invited  to  come  under 
this  title,  if  not  armed  at  least  in  uniform,  according 
to  their  rank  and  their  legions,  a  serious  violation  of 
the  laws  under  the  system  of  this  civil  aimy.  For 
those  who  did  not  stand  upon  words  and  appearances 
this  vast  crowd  was,  to  speak  the  truth,  but  a  bold 
stroke  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  republicans 
to  gather  together  and  display  their  strength  under 
favourable  and  unforeseen  circumstances.  No  solid 
government  could  misapprehend  the  character  of  such 
a  case,  nor  indolently  accept  a  situation  full  of  danger, 
not  only  for  the  public  order,  but  for  the  harmony  of 
our  institutions  and  even  the  constitutional  monarchy 
itself. 
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The  cabinet  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  Being 
informed,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  February,  of  th( 
manifesto  which  was  to  be  published  the  followin| 
day,  M.  Duchatel  immediately  gave  notice  of  it  tc 
MM.  Vitet  and  de  Morny,  who  the  night  before  hac 
settled  with  MM.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  L^on  d( 
Malleville,  and  Berger  the  mutual  attitude  of  th( 
government  and  the  opposition  in  the  affair  of  th( 
banquet.  The  two  conservative  commissioners  wouh 
not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  this  article,  s( 
little  did  it  appear  to  them  in  unison  with  the  pro-j 
ceedings  agreed  upon,  and  the  words  which  were 
pledged ;  they  went  to  demand  an  explication  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  opposition.  These  appeare( 
agitated  and  distressed ;  during  the  conversation  the] 
disowned  the  programme  announced,  and  offered  t( 
have  inserted  in  one  of  their  newspapers  an  article 
with  the  design  of  weakening  it  in  commenting  upoi 
it;  but  they  dared  not  promise  public  disavowal.] 
The  power,  which  for  the  last  six  months  had  beei 
gliding  day  by  day  out  of  the  hands  of  the  monarchical 
opposition,  had  at  last  entirely  escaped  from  it,  an( 
the  revolutionary  republican  party,  master  of  th( 
situation,  dragged  in  its  train  these  sad  and  timic 
allies. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Monday  th( 
21st  February,  the  cabinet  met  at  the  house  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  take  decisive  measures 
under  these  new  circumstances.  "  What  do  you  noi 
think  of  the  banquet  ? "  said  M.  de  Salvandy  tc 
M.  Hebert  on  his  entering  the  apartment.  "  I  thinl 
more  than  ever  what  I  have  always  thought,"  replie( 
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the  keeper  of  the  seals ;  "  that  it  ought  not  to  take 
place,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  forbid  it." — "  In 
that  case,"  replied  M.  de  Salvandy,  "we  are  all 
of  the  same  opinion."  The  resolution,  in  fact,  was 
unanimous.  The  cabinet  determined  that  they  would 
keep  to  what  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  would  still 
Differ  to  the  opposition  the  projier  trial  to  attain  a 
judicial  solution;  but  that  they  would  prohibit,  and 
if  needs  be,  they  would  put  down  every  manifestation 
contrary  to  the  laws,  and  which  would  endanger  the 
public  order.  The  decision  was  immediately  carried 
out.  An  order  from  the  prefect  of  the  police  formally 
forbade  the  announced  banquet]  an  order  of  the  day 
from  the  superior  commanding  officer  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  reminded  the  national  guard  of  the 
laws  which  prevented  them  from  mustering  in  this 
manner,  without  the  order  of  their  immediate  superior, 
and  the  requisition  of  the  civil  authority;  and  in 
order  that  the  public  might  clearly  understand  the 
state  of  the  question  and  the  motives  for  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  M.  Gabriel  Delessert  published, 
at  the  same  time  as  his  order  prohibiting  the  banquet^ 
a  proclamation  thus  couched : 

"  Inhabitants  of  Paris ! 

"  A  disquietude  which  interferes  with  business  and 
labour  has  filled  people's  minds  for  some  days  past. 
It  has  sprung  from  the  manifestations  which  are  being 
prepared.  The  government,  prompted  by  motives 
which  are  clearly  justified  for  the  sake  of  public  order, 
and  making  use  of  a  right  which  the  laws  give  it,  and 
which  has  been  constantly  exercised  without  contest. 
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has  forbidden  the  banquet  of  the  1 2th  district.  Never- 
theless as  it  declared  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
that  this  question  was  of  a  nature  to  receive  a  judicial 
solution,  instead  of  opposing  by  force  the  projected 
meeting,  it  has  come  to  the  resolution  to  allow  the 
contravention  to  take  place  by  letting  the  guests  enter 
the  hall  of  the  banquet^  hoping  that  these  guests  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  retire  on  the  first  summons,  in 
order  not  to  convert  a  simple  contravention  into  an 
act  of  rebellion.  This  was  the  only  way  of  having 
the  question  settled  before  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  court  of  appeal. 

"The  government  persist  in  this  determination; 
but  the  manifesto  published  this  morning  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  opposition  announces  another  object 
and  other  intentions,  it  exalts  a  government  by  the 
side  of  the  real  government  of  the  country,  of  that 
which  is  instituted  by  the  charter,  and  which  is 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Chambers ;  it  calls  a 
public  manifestation,  which  is  dangerous  for  the  re 
pose  of  the  city ;  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  22nd  of 
March,  1831,  it  summons  the  national  guard  to  arrange 
themselves  beforehand  in  regular  line,  according  to 
the  number  of  their  legions,  with  their  officers  at  their 
head.  In  this  there  can  be  no  possible  idea  of  good 
faith  ;  the  most  distinct  and  best  established  laws  are 
violated.  The  government  will  know  how  to  ma] 
them  respected ;  they  are  the  bases  and  the  guarantee 
of  pubhc  order. 

"  I  solicit  all  good  citizens  to  conform  to  these 
laws,  not  to  join  any  meeting  for  fear  of  giving  rise  to 
troubles  to  be  regretted.     I  make  this  appeal  to  their  i 
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patriotism  and  to  their  good  sense,  in  the  name  of  our 
institutions,  of  the  public  repose,  and  of  the  dearest 
interest  of  the  city. 

"  Peer  of  France,  Prefect  of  the  Police, 

"  G.  Delessert." 

"Paris,  the  21st  February,  1848." 

The  same  day  in  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  resolutions  of  the  government  were 
violently  attacked:  M.  Duchatel  justified  and  main- 
tained them  with  as  much  moderation  in  his  ex- 
pressions as  firmness  in  his  purpose.  In  the  name  of 
the  monarchical  opposition,  M.  Odilon  Barrot  con- 
tinued to  combat  them,  though  not  without  some 
uneasiness,  "  and,"  he  said,  "  putting  aside  certain 
expressions  more  or  less  suitable  to  an  act  which  I 
neither  avow  nor  disavow,  although  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it ; "  and  on  these  words  exciting  a  slight 
commotion,  "  I  loudly  avow,"  he  replied,  "  the  inten- 
tion of  this  act ;  I  disavow  its  expressions."  ^ 

The  evening  newspapers  announced  that  after  the 
sitting,  the  opposition  had  met  again  at  the  house  of 
M.  Odilon  Barrot,  "  and  that  not  wishing  to  take  upon 
themselves  directly  or  indirectly  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences  which  might  result  from  the  new 
measures  adopted  to-day  by  the  government,  they 
gave  up  their  intention  of  appearing  at  the  banquet. 

"  They  adjured,"  they  added,  "  all  good  citizens  to 
abstain  from  all  meetings  and  from  all  manifestations 
which  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  acts  of  violence. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  entire  opposition  perceive 

J  The  Chamber  of   Deputies,   Sitting  of    the  21st  February,  1848} 
"Moniteur,"p.  481. 
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that  the  new  resolutions  of  the  ministry  impose  upoi 
them  new  and  serious  duties  which  they  will  kno^ 
how  to  fulfil." 

The  following  day,  the  22nd  February,  not  the  entire 
opposition,  but  fifty-two  of  its  members  made  knoA 
what  were  the  new  and  serious  duties  which  the] 
purposed  to  fulfil;  they  deposited  upon  the  table  oi 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  proposition  for  the  arraign-; 
ment  of  the  ministry,  on  account  of  their  policyJ 
exterior  and  interior,  in  all  the  courts  of  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Of  all  the  acts  of  the  opposition  in  that  violeni 
struggle,  this  is  the  only  one  which  has  caused  m< 
any  surprise.     Neither  the  vast  difibrence  of  theii 
ideas  and  ours,  whether  upon  general  politics  or  upoi 
especial  cases,  nor  the  fierceness  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  injustice  of  their  attacks,  have  astonished  me; 
beheld  in  it  all  nothing  but  the  natural  course  of  the 
representative  government,  and  the  rough  warfare  oi 
party  spirit.    But  that  a  policy  practised  during  eighl 
years  in  the  bosom  of  complete  public  liberty,  teste( 
by  the  most  animated  discussions  in  the  tribunal  an< 
in  the  papers,  sanctioned  by  the  adhesion  of  a  constant 
majority,  by  several  general   elections,   and  by  th( 
agreement  of  the  great  powers  of  the  state,  innocent 
therefore  of  all  temptation  of  all  unconstitutional  oj 
illegal  appearance — that  such  a  policy,  I  say,  shoulc 
be   accused   of  treachery,    of  counter-revolution,   oi 
tyranny,  and  become,   all  at  once,  the  object  of 
judicial  accusation,  this  act  surpassed  my  foresightJ 
Several  years  later,  after  the  storm  of  the  Kepublici 
and  during  the  calm  of  the  Empire,  I  asked  one  oi 
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the  members  of  the  former  opposition,  who  had  been 
a  total  stranger  to  this  act,  what  motive  could  have 
prompted  his  friends  to  have  taken  this  step :  "  What 
could  you  expect?  "  he  replied  to  me;  "  they  had  just 
made  the  banquet  miscarry  by  declaring  that  they 
would  not  go  to  it ;  they  were  obliged  to  do  something 
to  counteract  and  slightly  atone  for  this  refusal." 

I  admit  the  explanation.  During  the  most  tragic 
epochs  of  our  Revolution,  what  deplorable  acts  have 
only  been  determined  upon  by  similar  embarrass- 
ments in  personal  situation  without  any  greater  or 
more  legitimate  motive ! 

The  22nd  of  February  was  a  day  of  agitation  rather 
than  of  action.  On  all  sides,  particularly  among  the 
higher  circles  of  the  opposition,  as  in  the  centre  of 
power,  they  were  watching  and  waiting.  The  govern- 
ment wished  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  provocation, 
and  to  remain  in  its  attitude  legally  defensive.  The 
opposition  was  in  a  crisis  of  disorganization;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  monarchical  opposition  had  irritated, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  embarrassed  the  republican 
party;  its  secret  societies,  its  popular  troops  were 
boiling  over  with  anger  and  impatience ;  but  among 
its  staif  a  few  hesitated,  some  from  fear  of  the  respon- 
sibility, others  doubting  whether  they  would  succeed. 
The  21st  of  February,  towards  evening,  when  the 
interdiction  of  the  hanquethsidi  been  proclaimed  every- 
where, M.  Duchatel,  to  ensure  its  efficacy,  and  upon 
the  proposition  of  the  prefect  of  police,  had  ordered 
the  arrest  of  the  principal  republican  leaders.  Twenty- 
two  warrants  had  been  prepared ;  but  somewhat  later 
in  the  evening  intelligence  reached  the  Minister  of  the 
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Interior  that  at  the  bureau  itself  of  the  Reform^  they 
had  resolved  to  give  up  the  banquet.  M.  Boissel 
himself  came  to  inform  M.  Duchatel.  The  news  was 
not  false  but  exaggerated ;  on  learning  at  the  bureau 
of  the  Reform  that  the  parliamentary  opposition  did 
not  intend  to  go  to  the  banquet^  their  anger  increased 
to  its  height ;  the  most  violent  of  those  present  had 
declared  that  they  would  not  submit  to  this  resolution, 
which  they  called  cowardice,  and  that  if  the  banquet 
did  not  take  place,  the  popular  manifestation  which 
had  been  announced  would  nevertheless  take  its 
course  and  would  be  the  more  decisive.  There  was 
dissension  in  the  camp,  and  the  revolutionary  passions 
became  more  and  more  excited  in  their  work  and  in 
their  hopes.  Profiting  by  the  discord,  and  in  order 
not  to  furnish  a  pretext  to  passions,  the  execution  of 
the  warrants  was  suspended;  and  on  the  following 
day,  when  serious  troubles  had  arisen,  the  order  was 
given  to  proceed  with  them,  they  only  arrested  five 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  those  were  the  least 
important;  warned  or  uneasy,  the  others  had  hidden 
themselves.  During  the  night  of  the  21st  22nd 
M.  Gabriel  Delessert  and  the  two  generals  command- 
ing the  national  guard  and  the  troops  in  Paris, 
General  Jacqueminot  and  General  Tiburce  Sebastiani, 
informed  of  the  postponement  of  the  banquet^  came  to 
solicit  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  countermand  the 
great  display  of  forces  which  had  been  ordered  for  the 
next  day  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  town,  according 
to  the  system  of  defensive  measures  instituted  by 
the  Marshal  Gerard.  The  measure  sought  was  too 
urgent  to  wait  for  the  meeting  of  the  council ;   M. 
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Duchatel  sent  General  Jacqueminot  to  ask  the  King's 
advice.  The  King  replied  that  he  not  only  approved 
of  this  proposition,  but  that  the  same  idea  had  occurred 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to  communicate  it 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  counter-order 
was  accordingly  given  with  the  sole  design  of  avoiding 
all  premature  display,  and  every  irritating  demon- 
stration ;  the  troops  at  the  same  time  were  consigned 
to  their  quarters  ready  to  march. 

King,  ministers,  generals,  and  superior  agents  of 
power,  we  were  still,  as  we  had  been  the  week  before, 
under  the  impression  that  the  banquet  was  the  grand 
affair  of  the  moment,  and  it  being  disorganized  and 
adjourned  the  worst  difficulty  was  past.  Although 
we  had  been  determined  upon  the  prohibition  of  the 
banquet  by  the  programme  of  manifestation  exterior 
and  hostile  which  the  republican  party  had  joined  to 
it,  we  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  new  act,  and  of  the  change  it  had  effected  in  the 
state  of  affairs.  Far  from  having  retarded  the  move- 
ment by  retiring  from  the  scene,  the  monarchical  oppo- 
sition had  both  irritated  it  and  reheved  it  of  all  fetters. 
In  the  republican  opposition  itself  all  authority  and  all 
discipline  had  disappeared:  among  the  leading  men 
present  some  hesitated ;  others  urged  on,  or  intoxicated 
themselves,  continued  to  excite  the  crowd  by  giving 
them  the  eclat  of  their  name  and  their  word;  power 
had  entirely  passed  into  the  hands  of  conspirators 
and  revolutionary  fanatics,  resolved  to  attempt  any- 
thing, and  to  seize  upon  every  chance  offered  to  them 
to  influence  events  according  to  their  passions.  A  few 
people,  among  whom  I  may  particularly  name  the 
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Baron  de  Cliabaud-Latour,  at  that  time  Colonel  of 
Engineers,latterlyorderlyofficertotlie  Duked'Orleans,  ^ 
and  since  become  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  " 
young  prince  his  son,  came  to  see  me,  and  earnestly 
appealed  to  me  to  be  mindful  of  the  perils  of  this 
situation.  There  was  nothing  very  new  or  very 
precise  in  their  information;  I  spoke  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subject,  who  did  not  deny  the  danger 
of  the  unknown  attack  which  was  being  prepared 
and  the  necessity  for  vigilance;  but  we  had  to  put 
down  the  insurrection,  if  it  should  break  forth,  troops 
not  inferior  in  number  to  those  which  were  sufficient 
to  suppress  the  different  insurrections  attempted  from 
1830  to  1840,  and  we  were  determined  to  display 
them  the  instant  we  were  seriously  provoked.^ 

^  I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  forces  assembled  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
tbeir  strength  and  their  precincts,  just  as  the  Minister  of  War,  General 
Tr^zel,  the  most  conscientious  as  well  as  the  bravest  of  men,  furnished 
it  to  me. 

Men  Horses 

43  battalions  of  infantry  at  500  men         .        21,500 

2  battalions  of  the  municipal  guard        .  2,000     23,500 
20  squadrons  of  cavalry  :  3rd  and  8th  dragoons,  13th 

chaaseurs,  2nd  and  6th  cuirassiers  .  .  .  2,000  2,000 
1  regiment  of  5  squadrons  of  the  mounted  municipal 

guard 600  600 

1  company  of  mounted  gendarmes    ....  200  150 

13  batteries  of  the  5th  regiment  of  artillery,  four  of 

which  were  mounted  at  the  Military  School, 

the  rest  at  Vincennes ;  14  batteries  of  the  6th 

regiment  at  Vincennes 3,000        2,400 

3  compani  es  of  the  sappers  of  the  1  st  and  3rd  regiments  450  20 

4  companies  of  veteran  non-commissioned  officers    .  400  ^m 

5  companies  of  firemen 600  ■^■1 

1  company  of  government  operatives        .         .        .  150 

1  squadron  of  waggon  train 200  200 

In  all "3^00        6^70 
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The  King  was  pleased  and  confident :  in  a  few  brief 
words  he  testified  his  gratitude  to  me,  and  to  M. 
Duchatel  upon  the  attitude  which  we  had  taken,  and 
his  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  result  already  ac- 
quired, namely,  the  giving  up  of  the  banquet.  With 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Jayr,  he  was  more 
unreserved;  on  entering  the  Tuileries,  the  morning 
of  Tuesday  the  22nd  of  February,  M.  Jayr  found 
Marshal  Soult  there,  who  had  come  to  assure  the 
King  of  his  devotion,  and  to  put  himself  at  his 
disposition :  "  The  marshal  having  been  promptly 
thanked  and  taken  his  departure,  the/King  came  to  me, 
his  face  radiant"  (I  give  M.  Jayr's  own  expressions), 
"  '  Well !  of  course  you  have  come  to  congratulate  me ; 
the  affair  has  indeed  turned  off  wonderfully  well.  I 
thank  you  extremely,  my  dear  ministers,  for  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  conducted.  You  know  that 
they  have  given  up  the  banquet.  They  have  perceived, 
rather  late  it  is  true,  that  they  were  playing  too  high 
a  game.  To  think,  too,  that  many  of  our  friends 
wanted  to  give  in!  But  this  will  comfort  the  ma- 
jority.' "  M.  Jayr  considered  that  the  state  of  affairs 
was  still  serious :  "  While  coming  to  the  palace,"  he 
said  to  the  King,  "  I  saw  a  continual  stream  of  men 
in  blouses  proceeding  along  the  two  quays  towards 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  the  suburbs  are  sending 
there  their  advance-guards.  If  we  do  not  have  a 
grand  battle,  we  shall  at  any  rate  have  great  sedition. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  ready  for  it." 
•  "  Without  doubt,"  the  King  replied,  "  Paris  is  in  a 
state  of  agitation;  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  But 
this  commotion  will  calm  down  of  itself.     After  the 
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manner  in  which  they  gave  way  yesterday  evening,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  disturbance  will  be  of  a  serious 
nature.  Besides  you  know  that  judicious  measures 
have  been  taken." 

In  many  quarters,  and  under  many  forms,  the 
disturbance  continued  to  be  serious  during  that  day; 
crowds  gathered  around  la  Madeleine;  the  seats,  the 
sentinel  boxes,  the  furniture  of  the  guard  house  in 
the  Allee  Marigny  were  broken,  piled  up,  and  set  fire 
to  in  the  Champs  Elysees;  other  guard  rooms  were 
attacked,  barricades  were  erected  in  various  quarters, 
bands  of  people  strolled  about ;  some  of  them  stopped 
before  the  houses  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  Chancellor,  uttering  menacing  cries,  and 
attempting  violence.  One  set  rushed  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  a  few  individuals  even  made  good  their 
entrance  into  the  hall,  but  they  were  instantly  ejected. 
The  repression  was  in  all  directions  efficacious  but 
gentle ;  the  troops  did  not  have  recourse  to  their  arms 
in  the  least;  on  their  making  their  appearance  and 
summoning  the  crowd  to  disperse  it  did  so,  but  only 
to  be  speedily  reformed,  or  to  go  elsewhere.  No 
actual  struggle  took  place ;  but  the  excitement  was 
great,  far-spread,  and  obstinate.  That  evening  the 
King  displayed  the  same  confident  disposition.  M. 
Duchatel  found  the  Queen  alarmed.  Every  possible 
measure  was  taken,  all  the  orders  given,  all  the  troops 
ready,  so  that  the  day  after,  should  it  increase,  the 
sedition  might  be  promptly  and  vigorously  suppressed. 

The  night  between  the  22nd  and  the  23rd  of 
February  was  passed  in  the  same  state  of  disturbance 
without  any  important  incidents  occurring  ;  bands  of 
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people  continued  to  wander  about,  sometimes  com- 
mitting acts  of  aggression,  sometimes  plundering ;  the 
prisoners  were  carried  to  the  prefecture  of  police. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  much  larger  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine ;  numbers 
of  idle  workmen  filled  the  streets,  many  peasantry 
lingered  about,  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  stood 
before  their  doors,  some  strangely  indifferent,  others 
anxiously  awaiting  the  events  which  all  seemed  to  have 
a  presentiment  were  about  to  take  place — those  who 
dreaded  them,  as  well  as  those  who  were  inclined  to 
take  part  in  them. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  the  movement  increased, 
assuming  a  more  serious  character,  and  changing  its 
active  agents.  The  republican  leaders  had  perceived 
that,  if  put  in  the  first  ranks,  their  accustomed  and 
known  troops  would  render  no  good  service  to  their 
cause ;  they  therefore  urged  their  allies  for  the  time 
being,  the  reform  party  of  the  national  guard,  to  come 
upon  the  stage  themselves  under  a  less  suspicious 
standard.  Several  detachments  of  the  7th,  3rd,  2nd, 
and  10th  legions  began  to  march,  some  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  others  towards  the  place  of 
the  Palais-Royal,  others  again  towards  the  ofiice  of  the 
"  National,"  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier ;  other  detachments 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools  in  the  Fau- 
bourgs of  Saint-Germain  and  Saint-Jacques,  shouting 
in  every  direction,  "  Hurrah  for  reform  !  "  and  frater- 
nizing with  the  crowds  of  the  populace  whom  they 
met.  Compared  with  the  national  guard,  these  de- 
tachments formed  but  a  poor  minority;  but  their 
impudence,  the  meaning  of  their  cries,  the  noise  that 
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they  made,  and  the  favourable  reception  which  they 
received  in  the  streets,  intimidated  or  embarrassed  the 
national  guard,  who  were  much  more  numerous,  who 
neither  wished  revolution  nor  reform  extorted  from 
the  legal  powers  by  riot,  but  who  hesitated  to  engage 
in  a  contest  with  those  in  the  uniform  of  their  corps, 
when  the  intention  of  their  comrades  was,  in  appear- 
ance, moderate.  One  of  our  most  devoted  friends, 
M.  Fran9ois  Delessert,  came  to  express  his  anxiety  to 
M.  Duch^tel,  informing  him  that  in  the  best  com- 
panies of  the  3rd  legion,  particularly  in  the  one 
commanded  by  his  son,  most  of  the  conservatives 
would  not  go  to  the  muster.  On  one  side  was  passion 
and  movement,  on  the  other  sadness  and  inertness. 

I  was  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  most  of 
the  members  of  the  cabinet ;  M.  Duch^tel  was  the 
only  one  absent.  The  question  upon  the  incidents  of 
the  day  was  announced  to  come  on.  1  was  informed 
that  M.  Duch^tel  was  asking  for  me  on  the  outside 
of  the  chamber :  on  going  there,  I  found  that  he  had 
gone  on  to  the  Tuileries;  I  entered  his  carriage  and 
we  returned  together  to  the  palace.  I  repeat  his 
account  of  the  interview  which  he  reported  to  me 
hurriedly.  "  The  King,"  he  said  to  me,  "  immediately  >|| 
asked  me  how  we  were  getting  on.  I  replied  that  the  ■' 
affair  was  much  more  serious  than  it  had  been  the 
day  before,  and  that  the  horizon  was  more  threatening, 
but  that,  with  energetic  resistance,  we  should  ex- 
tricate ourselves.  He  answered  that  this  was  also  his 
opinion ;  he  added  that  he  was  advised,  on  all  sides, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  crisis  by  changing  the  cabinet, 
but  that  he  would  not  agree  to  this." 
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"  The  King  knows  perfectly  well,"  I  said  to  him, 
"  that  for  my  part  I  am  not  anxious  to  remain  in 
power,  and  that  I  would  be  making  no  great  sacrifice 
by  renouncing  it ;  but  concessions  exacted  by  violence 
from  all  legal  powers  are  not  a  means  of  safety ;  a 
first  defeat  would  soon  bring  about  a  new  one  ;  there 
was  no  great  distance  between  the  Revolution  of  the 
20th  June  and  that  of  the  10th  August,  and  at  the 
present  day  things  occur  more  quickly  than  they 
did  in  those  times ;  events  move  by  steam,  as  travel- 
lers do." 

"  I  had  not  then,"  added  M.  Duchatel,  "  an  idea 
that  a  change  of  the  cabinet  had  entered  the  King's 
mind.  Could  he  have  been  thinking  seriously  of  it, 
or  had  the  resolution  to  submit  to  a  concession  which 
would  be  painful  to  him,  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
under  the  pressure  of  strong  emotion?  I  could  not 
solve  the  question ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  will  decide  abruptly,  carried  away  by  that  sort 
of  anxiety  which  is  produced  by  the  transition  from 
complete  security  to  the  sudden  apparition  of  great 
peril.  '  I  think  as  you  do,'  the  King  said  to  me,  '  that 
we  must  hold  our  ground;  but  pray  speak  to  the 
Queen  for  a  moment;  she  is  very  much  alarmed.  I 
wish  you  to  speak  to  her.'     He  called  her." 

Queen  Marie- Amelie's  elevated  mind,  always  heroic 
in  the  day  of  trial,  was  as  passionate  as  it  was  noble, 
and  sometimes  she  would  become  fearfully  alarmed 
about  the  position  of  her  royal  consort  and  her 
children.  "  She  entered  the  King's  cabinet,"  said 
M.  Duchatel,  "  followed  by  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 

M  M 
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She  was  very  much  agitated,  and  under  the  influence  oi 
great  excitement. — '  M.  Duchatel,'  she  said  to  me,  '  J 
know  M.  Guizot's  devotion  to  the  King  and  to  France : 
if  he  consults  that,  he  will  not  remain  another  moment 
in  power.' — '  Madame,'  I  replied,  somewhat  excited  at 
this  vehement  outburst,  '  M.  Guizot,  as  well  as  all  his 
colleagues,  is  ready  to  devote  himself  for  the  King 
even  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood;  but  he  has  no 
desire  to  obtrude  himself  upon  the  King  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  King  is  free  to  give  or  to  withdraw  his 
confidence,  as  he  deems  it  advisable  for  the  interests 
of  his  crown.' — 'Do  not  say  such  things,  my  dear 
friend,'  said  the  King  to  the  Queen,  '  what  if  M.  Guizot 
should  hear  of  them?' — '  I  wish  nothing  better  than 
that  he  should  hear  of  them,'  replied  the  Queen; 
'  I  would  say  the  same  to  himself;  1  esteem  him 
sufficiently  to  do  so;  he  is  a  man  of  honour  and  would 
understand  me.' — I  then  added  that  I  ought  not  to 
conceal  from  the  King  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  not  to  communicate  to  M.  Guizot  all  that  I  had 
just  heard ;  it  was  an  important  element  in  the  situa- 
tion ;  neither  as  a  colleague  nor  as  a  friend  could  I  keep 
the  knowledge  of  it  from  him.  The  King  had  become 
gloomy  and  serious  looking.  '  It  would  be  expe- 
dient, perhaps,'  he  said  to  me,  '  immediately  to  convoke 
the  Council.' — '  I  think,'  I  replied,'  '  that  there  might j 
be  possibly  some  inconvenience  attending  a  suddei 
convocation  of  the  Council ;  the  Chamber  is  assemble( 
and  cannot  be  left  without  ministers.  The  Kin| 
would  do  better,  it  appears  to  me,  first  to  confer  wit! 
M.   Guizot.' — '  You   are  right,'    he  said  to  me,  '  dc 
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not  lose  a  moment  in  going  to  find  M.  Guizot,  and 
brino^inof  him  to  me/  " 

o        CD 

While  proceeding  together  to  the  Tuileries,  M. 
Duchatel  and  myself  conversed  without  reserve  of 
existing  circumstances,  and  without  the  least  dis- 
cussion we  were  both  of  the  same  mind  with  respect 
to  the  line  of  conduct  which  we  had  to  adopt.  As  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  we  were,  and  we  ought  to 
show  ourselves,  decided  to  maintain  to  the  last  the 
policy  which  we  had  practised,  and  which  we  per- 
sisted in  believing  to  be  the  only  good  one ;  but  if  in 
the  interest  of  his  crown,  of  which  he  was  the  judge, 
the  King  considered  that  he  ought  to  change  the 
ministry,  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  make  any  resistance 
or  complaint.  In  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
and  much  more  in  the  crisis  of  the  day,  it  was  not 
too  much,  it  was  scarcely  enough,  it  was  evident,  for 
the  concord  of  the  great  powers  of  the  State  to  make 
their  common  policy  prevail  against  their  different 
adversaries.  If  this  concord  ceased,  no  consequence 
from  what  quarter,  the  defence  would  be  too  feeble 
for  the  attack.  The  King  could  not  dispense  with  the 
meeting  of  the  majority  of  the  Chambers,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Chambers  were  neither  strong  enough, 
united  enough,  nor  experienced  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  support  of  the  King.  If  we  desired  at  that 
moment  to  impose  upon  the  wavering  King  the  pre- 
servation of  a  tottering  cabinet,  we  would  not  assure 
him  the  advantages  of  an  energetic  resistance,  because 
he  would  not  accept,  or  would  not  support,  the  mea- 
sures it  would  exact,  and  we  would  not  even  succeed 
in  protracting  long  our  weak  situation,  because  the 
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King  would  not  persevere  with  us  until  the  end  of  the 
crisis.  For  ourselves  the  only  sensible  and  dignified 
conduct,  and  towards  royalty  our  imperative  duty, 
was  to  let  him  freely  choose  in  his  hesitation,  without 
exaggerating  the  conditions  of  the  two  lines  of  conduct 
between  which  he  had  to  decide. 

It  was  about  half  past  two  o'clock  when  we  entered 
the  cabinet  of  the  King.  The  Queen,  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  were  assem- 
bled there.  The  King  explained  the  state  of  affairs, 
dwelling  upon  the  seriousness  of  circumstances:  he 
spoke  much  of  his  desire,  which  was  most  sincere,  to 
retain  the  ministry ;  of  the  regret  which  he  would  feel 
in  being  obliged  to  part  with  us;  adding  that  he 
would  rather  abdicate.  "  You  cannot  say  that,  my 
friend, "  said  the  Queen :  "  you  belong  to  France ;  you 
do  not  belong  to  yourself." — "  Very  true,"  replied  the 
King ;  "  I  am  more  unfortunate  than  my  ministers, 
for  I  cannot  resign."  This  preamble  evidently 
covered  a  resolution  which  had  been  taken ;  for  those 
who  knew  the  wavering  of  the  King's  mind  to  doubt 
was  impossible.  I  had  listened  to  him  in  silence: 
then  I  began  to  speak :  "  It  is  for  your  Majesty, "  I 
said,  "  to  decide;  the  cabinet  is  ready,  either  to  defend 
until  the  last  the  King  and  the  conservative  policy 
which  is  our  own,  or  to  accept  without  a  murmur 
the  King's  decision  to  call  other  men  into  power. 
There  is  no  use  deluding  oneself.  Sire ;  in  a  moment 
like  the  present  such  a  question  is  alone  determined 
b)^  its  being  put.  Now,  more  than  ever,  to  sustain 
the  struggle  ^vith  any  chance  of  success,  the  cabinet 
Requires   the   decided   support   of  the   King.      The 
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instant  it  is  publicly  known,  which  it  inevitably 
would  be,  that  the  King  was  hesitating,  the  cabinet 
would  lose  all  moral  force,  and  would  be  incapacitated 
to  fulfil  its  duty."  Hearing  this,  the  King  hesitated 
no  longer;  he  laid  aside  all  cautious  language,  and 
considering  .the  matter  settled — "It  is  with  deep 
regret,"  he  said  to  us,  "that  I  part  with  you;  but 
necessity  and  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy 
demand  this  sacrifice.  My  wishes  must  yield;  I 
shall  lose  much  ground ;  and  it  will  cost  me  much 
time  to  regain  it."  The  Queen  and  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  added  a  few  words  of  like  sentiments.  The 
Duke  de  Montpensier  said  to  me  that  his  conviction 
must  be  deep  indeed  that  it  should  outweigh  the  gra- 
titude which  he  owed  me.  After  these  tokens  of 
esteem  and  regret,  the  King  mentioned  that  he  had 
thought  of  M.  Mole,  and  asked  what  was  our  opinion. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  made  no  objection. 
"  I  shall  have  him  summoned  then, "  replied  the  King. 
He  now  took  leave  of  us,  and  so  did  the  royal  family, 
embracing  us  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  "  I  hope  you 
will  always  be  friends  to  the  King,"  the  Queen  said, 
"  and  support  him." — "  We  can  now  only  offer  resist- 
ance on  a  small  scale,  and  on  inferior  ground,"  said  the 
Duke  de  Nemours ;  "  but  on  this  ground  we  rely  upon 
obtaining  your  support." 

The  King  Avas  sad  and  anxious ;  the  importance  of 
the  resolution  which  he  had  just  taken  seemed  to 
increase  in  his  eyes.  Above  all  he  felt  how  much  he 
would  lose  in  the  good  opinion  of  Europe,  and  what 
a  blow  this  would  be  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  had 
been  held.     We  left  the  cabinet :   M.  Duchatel  was 
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behind  and  nearest  the  door :  the  King  held  out  his 
hand  to  him  for  the  last  time — "  You  and  your  col- 
leagues are  far  happier  than  I  am,"  he  said  to  him ; 
and  he  murmured  in  a  low  voice  a  few  words  which 
I  heard  but  imperfectly,  though  they  disclosed  how 
exceedingly  jDainful  this  resolution  was  to  him. 

We  instantly  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies : 
they  were  waiting  for  us  in  a  state  of  immovable 
agitation;  interpellations,  petitions  were  still  in  ques- 
tion. I  mounted  the  tribune : — "  I  think,"  I  said,  "that 
it  would  neither  be  conformable  to  the  public  interest, 
nor  advisable  for  the  Chamber,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  enter  into  any  debate  of  this  sort.  The  King  is 
about  to  send  for  the  Count  Mole  to  entrust  him 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  As  long  as  the 
present  cabinet  shall  have  the  charge  of  affairs  it  will 
maintain  or  re-estabhsh  order,  and  conscientiously 
make  the  laws  respected,  as  it  has  done  hitherto." 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  requested  to  be  allowed  to  speak. 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  making  himself  heard 
amidst  the  tumult  which  arose  in  the  Chamber ;  he 
■s\dshed  to  speak  about  the  appointing  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  meeting  of  the  morrow,  a  meeting  in 
which  the  proposition  for  the  accusation  of  the 
ministry  was  to  be  sent  for  the  examination  of  the 
bureaux.  "I  had  thought,"  he  said,  "that  the 
natural  consequence,  indeed  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence, of  the  reserve  which  the  President  of  the 
Council  showed  with  regard  to  the  questions  whic 
were  addressed  to  him,  on  account  of  the  importanc 
of  circumstances,  and  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
cabinet,  I  had  thought,  I  repeat,  that  the  natural  an 
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inevitable  consequence  would  be  the  adjournment  of 
the  appointed  order  of  the  day,  that  is  to  say,  the  ad- 
journment of  the  discussion  of  the  proposition  which 
I  yesterday  placed  upon  the  table.  In  this  respect  I 
am  willing  to  defer  to  the  convenience  of  the  Chamber 
and  of  the  ministry  itself." 

M.   Dupin  began  to  speak  in  an  animated  tone : 
"  What  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  city,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  re-establishment  of  public  peace,  the  cessation 
of  disturbances,   in  order  to  secure  the  free  and  re- 
gular action  of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  State.     It 
is  necessary  that  the  masses  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  have  not  the  right  to  deliberate  or  to 
decide.     It  is  necessary  that  persons  who  have  had 
recourse  to  arms  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  have  not  the  right  to  command,  and  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  the  execution  of  law 
and  the  measures  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the  crown  and  by  the  Chambers.     In  this  situation, 
ought  we  to  introduce  here  irritating  deliberations, 
deliberations  of  accusation,  which,  be  the  solution  what 
it  may,  will  certainly  counteract  the  object  which  you 
should  keep  in  view,  the  quieting  of  people's  minds 
and  the  re-establishment  of  order?     I  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  adhere  to  requesting  the  adjournment, 
which  I  support  with  all  my  influence." 

We  could  not  permit  that  the  accusation  proposed 
against  us  should  remain  in  suspense  as  soon  as,  by  the 
fall  of  the  cabinet,  the  opposition  should  attain  its  aim. 
I  immediately  rose.  "  I  said  just  now  that  as  long  as 
the  cabinet  had  the  honour  of  managing  the  affairs,  it 
would  maintain  or  re-establish  order,  and  make  the 
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laws  respected.  The  cabinet  does  not  see,  on  its  own 
account,  any  reason  why  any  of  the  labours  of  the 
Chamber  should  be  interiTipted,  nor  why  any  of  the 
questions  raised  in  this  Chamber  should  not  receive 
its  solution.  The  crown  exercises  its  prerogative. 
The  prerogative  of  the  King  ought  to  be  respected; 
but  the  cabinet  is  ready  to  reply  to  all  the  questions, 
to  enter  into  all  the  debates.  It  is  for  the  Chamber 
to  decide  what  it  pleases." 

M.  Dupin,  who  sincerely  wished  the  public  dis- 
turbances to  be  at  an  end,  and  whose  ideas  of  justice, 
as  well  as  his  good  sense,  were  shocked  at  the  proposed 
accusation  against  the  ministry,  persisted  in  his  de- 
mand for  an  adjournment :  "  I  can  understand,"  he 
said,  "  the  language  and  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  It  is  dignified  language;  it  is 
language  which  befits  the  situation  in  which  they 
wish  to  place  him  by  the  accusation  itself.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  the  ministry  does  not  oppose  the 
Chamber  taking  up  such  and  such  a  question,  the 
Chamber  has  also  the  right  to  determine  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  question.  Well,  in  the  situation  wherein 
the  ministry  continue  provisionally  to  have  the  charge 
of  a  difficult  mission,  that  of  appeasing  and  con- 
ciliating the  minds  of  the  people,  in  which  I  hope  you 
sincerely  concur,  is  this  a  time  to  busy  yourselves 
about  bringing  an  accusation  against  the  ministers? 
They  would  be  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
own  defence.  This  is  impossible.  In  spite  of  you, 
gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  ministry ;  in  spite  of 
the  majority,  I  demand  an  adjournment." 

The  majority  shared  in  the  sentiments  which  I  had 
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expressed,  and  stood  by  me  firmly.  By  the  organ  of 
M.  de  Peyramont,  it  required  that  the  proposition  of 
accusation  against  the  ministry  should  be  maintained 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  meeting  was  not 
broken  up  until  after  that  resolution. 

When  the  fall  of  the  cabinet  was  announced,  the 
emotion,  I  might  almost  say  the  irritation,  had  been 
great  among  the  majority :  it  saw  in  this  its  own  do"svn- 
fall  and  that  of  the  policy  which  it  had  courageously 
sustained  during  seventeen  years.  Being  even  more 
clear-sighted  and  more  experienced  in  revolutionary 
crises,  some  of  its  members  instantly  foresaw  in  the 
present  one  far  more  than  the  downfall  of  the  cabinet : 
one  of  my  intimate  friends,  M.  Muret  de  Bord,  who 
had  vehemently  expressed  himself  in  these  last  cir- 
cumstances, was  sitting  by  the  side  of  M.  Calmon,  the 
former  and  clever  director-general  of  the  registry  and 
domains,  who,  on  hearing  my  declaration,  said  to  him 
as  he  struck  him  on  the  shoulder :  "  Citizen  Muret 
de  Bord,  tell  your  wife  to  pack  up  her  traps;  the 
republic  will  not  care  for  you."  Even  among  the 
opposition  those  with  exalted  minds  were  gloomy. 
"  I  earnestly  desired  the  downfall  of  the  cabinet," 
said  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie  to  M.  Duch^tel,  "  but  I 
should  have  much  preferred  to  have  seen  you  remain 
ten  years  longer  in  power  than  to  go  out  at  that  gate." 

Just  then  M.  de  Remusat,  a  friend  and  coUeofe 
companion  of  M.  Dumon,  came  and  placed  himself 
near  him  on  the  bench  of  the  ministers.  "  I  know," 
he  said  to  him,  "  that  your  going  out  of  the  ministry 
does  not  annoy  you  much;  so  I  may  come  and  have 
a  chat  with  you.     If  I  am  one  of  the  new  ministry,  I 
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hope  that  we  shall  often  converse  together,  and  be 
able  to  understand  each  other." — "  I  shall  be  very 
glad,"  replied  M.  Dumon,  "provided  that  the  Cham- 
ber is  not  dissolved,  and  the  reforms  are  not  too 
unreasonable;  I  will  make  no  opposition." — "It 
would  have  been  very  easy,"  answered  M.  de 
Remusat,  "  if  we  had  come  in  by  a  movement  of 
the  Chamber ;  but  who  can  measure  the  consequences 
of  a  movement  in  the  street." 

At  half  past  four  o'clock  the  cabinet  met  again  at 
the  Tuileries.     Reports  of  the  irritation  of  the  parlia- 
mentary majority  had  reached  the  King  from  various 
quarters ;  he  was  evidently  most  uneasy  about  it.    He 
seemed  to  wish  to  excuse  himself  a  little  for  the 
resolution  which  he   had   taken  by  giving  it  to  be 
understood  that  M.  Duch^tel  and  myself  were  of  the 
same  opinion  as  himself.     I  stated  again,  in  positive 
terms,   what  I  said  to   him  in   our  hrst  interview.! 
"  We  were  determined  and  ready,"  I  repeated  to  him, 
"  to  sustain  to  the  end  the  policy  of  order  and  of  legal] 
resistance  which  we  considered  the  only  right  one 
but  the  King  had  appeared  disposed  to  think  that  he] 
ought  to  change  his  ministry.     To  have  put  such  a 
question  at  such  a  moment  is  to  have  determined  upon] 
it."     The  King  did  not  persist.     MM.    Hebert,    dej 
Salvandy,  and  Jayr  plainly  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  his  resolution.     We  left  the  Tuileries  merely] 
to  occupy  ourselves,  while  awaiting  the  formation  of  al 
new  cabinet,   in  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  order,] 
which  in  every  direction  was  violently  attacked. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  ministry  had  not  put  a] 
stop  to  the  struggle ;  it  continued  without  the  insur- 
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rection  anywhere  triumphing  or  giving  in.  The 
direction  of  events  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  fanatic  republicans,  who  were  resolved  to  push 
matters  even  to  a  revolution.  M.  Duchatel  and 
myself  went  every  hour  to  report  the  state  of  things 
to  the  King,  Towards  six  o'clock  he  expressed  the 
desire  to  us  to  give  the  general  command  of  Paris  to 
Marshal  Bugeaud.  We  immediately  took  proceedings 
to  apprize  Generals  Jacqueminot  and  Tiburce  Sebas- 
tiani ;  then  the  King  preferred  to  wait  for  the  advice 
of  the  cabinet  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  form. 
He  was  not  getting  on  at  all  in  his  eiForts.  M.  Mol4 
was  arguing,  negotiating,  and  seeking  for  suitable 
allies.  About  eight  o'clock  M.  Jayr,  who  had  to 
request  the  King's  signature  to  some  public  works, 
returned  to  the  Tuileries;  he  found  his  Majesty 
alone,  ao^itated  and  silent.  In  submittino-  to  him  his 
administrative  transactions,  M.  Jayr  pointed  out  to 
him  the  necessity  of  promptly  reconstructing  the 
political  power  and  the  military  command ;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  shaken  and  irresolute  in  the  midst 
of  a  crisis  as  obstinate  as  it  was  violent.  The  King 
signed  and  listened  in  silence ;  then  suddenly  he  said, 
"  To  think  that  this  resolution  was  taken  and  carried 
into  execution  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  "  M.  Jayr 
had  to  retire  without  any  other  reply. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  (I  do  not  decide 
if  it  should  be  called  casual  or  criminal)  which  took 
place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  upon  the  boule- 
vard before  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs.  A  band  of 
insurgents,  armed  with  spades,  pistols,  and  sticks, 
displaying  signs  of  recent  struggles,  and  just  come 
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from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  had  advanced  down  the 
boulevards,  becoming  increased  as  it  swept  onwards 
by  the  passers  by  and  the  curious ;  after  several  halts, 
and  many  noisy  demonstrations,  among  other  places 
before  the  office  of  the  "  National,"  they  arrived  near 
the  house  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
had  more  than  once  been  menaced  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection.  A  battalion  of 
infantry  covered  the  approaches.  Amidst  the  dis- 
orderly pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  of  the  passive 
resistance  opposed  to  it  by  the  soldiers,  a  gun 
was  fired,  according  to  some  people,  from  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  caused  by  an  accident 
to  one  of  their  guns ;  according  to  others,  the  gun 
was  fired  on  purpose  from  one  amidst  the  cro^^■d 
against  the  military.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sol- 
diers, fancying  themselves  attacked,  fired  ;  a  great 
many  persons  fell  to  the  ground,  some  struck  down 
dead,  others  wounded,  others  thrown  backwards  and 
trampled  under  foot ;  frightful  uproar  mingled  with 
terror  and  fury  burst  forth  on  the  spot  itself  and  all 
around  where  the  tumult  had  first  commenced; 
passion  has  sudden  and  powerful  instincts  at  the 
service  of  her  cause ;  some  of  the  insurgents  lifted  up 
the  dead  bodies,  sixteen  in  number,  it  was  said,  placed 
them  in  a  cart  which  happened  to  be  there,  and  this 
mournful  procession  paraded  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  up  and  down  the  boulevards,  in  front  of  the 
offices  of  the  "  National "  and  of  the  "  Reforme,"  in  fact, 
in  all  the  centre  of  the  town,  crying :  "  Revenge !  to 
arms !  to  the  barricades ! "  everywhere  instigating  a 
new  and  more  determined  outbreak  of  insurrection 
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and  strife.  Thus  the  night  was  passed  in  exaggerating 
and  working  up  this  misfortune  or  this  crimmal  act 
until  the  riot  was  converted  into  a  revolution. 

I  was  at  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
when  the  intelligence  of  this  fatal  incident  reached  us. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  and  our  friends  were  as- 
sembled there.  By  their  unanimous  advice,  I  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  the  Tuileries,  with  M.  Dumon, 
to  impress  upon  the  King  how  urgent  it  was  to 
nominate  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  the  command  of  all 
the  military  forces.  He  recognized  the  necessity  of 
this  step ;  but  he  did  not  yet  know  what  cabinet  he 
would  succeed  in  forming.  I  left  him  without  his 
having  decided  anything.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  he  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that,  late  in  the 
evening,  M.  Mole  had  come  to  announce  to  him  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  forming  a  cabinet. 
"  I  am  going  to  send  for  M.  Thiers,"  he  added ;  "  but 
meanwhile  the  riot  will  become  more  and  more 
serious ;  there  must  be  a  military  chief  immediately, 
whose  capabilities  and  experience  are  well  known,  and 
who  would  be  able  to  bear  the  burden  until  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  ministry.  I  request  you  to 
nominate  instantly  Marshal  Buo-eaud  to  the  command 
of  the  national  guard  and  of  the  army.  M.  Thiers, 
perhaps,  would  not  nominate  him ;  but  he  will  accept 
him,  I  do  not  doubt,  if  he  finds  him  nominated  and 
installed.  I  make  this  appeal  to  the  devotion  of  my 
former  ministers  in  the  name  of  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy." 

"  The  King  must  be  aware,"  I  said  to  him,  "  that 
we  are  all  anxious  to  fulfil  his  desires." 
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He  sent  for  M.  Duch^tel  and  General  Trezel,  whose 
signatures  were  necessary  for  this  nomination.  They 
came,  and  immediately  gave  the  King  their  assent 
and  their  co-operation.  Marshal  Bugeaud  also  soon 
arrived;  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier,  and  M.  de  Montalivet  were  present.  The 
two  ordinances  being  signed,  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
M.  Duchatel  and  I  accompanied  Marshal  Bugeaud  to 
install  him  at  the  staff-oflS^ce.  He  stopped  in  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  to  inspect  the  troops  who  were 
assembled  there.  We  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
yesterday. 

"  It  is  rather  late,"  he  said  to  us,  "  but  I  have  never 
been  beaten,  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin  at  that 
work  to-morrow.  I  must  be  left  to  act,  and  to  fire ; 
there  will  be  some  blood  shed,  but  by  to-morrow 
evening  power  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  the 
insurgents  will  have  received  their  due." 

o 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  cabinet,  and  my  last 
interview  with  Marshal  Bugeaud.  I  only  returned 
to  the  Tuileries  the  following  day,  the  24th  February, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  the  King,  whom  I  never  saw  again  except  at 
Claremont.  The  reports  that  have  been  spread  of  the 
pretended  advice  which  he  asked  of  me,  and  which  I 
gave  to  him  at  that  time,  with  respect  to  his  relations 
with  his  new  cabinet,  and  the  concessions  which  he 
ought  to  make  to  it,  are  devoid  of  all  foundation.  He 
confined  himself  to  informing  me  that  MM.  Thiers 
and  Odilon  Barrot  had  accepted  the  ministry,  and  I 
to  expressing  to  him  my  satisfaction  that  the  mi- 
nisterial crisis,  at  least,  was  at  an  end.     From  that 
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last  hour  of  the  cabinet  of  the  29th  of  October,  1840, 
until  the  last  hour  of  the  monarchy,  I  was  abso- 
lutely a  stranger  to  everything  that  was  said,  done, 
or  happened. 

Nineteen  years  have  since  passed,  and  at  the 
present  day,  as  nineteen  years  ago,  I  cannot  think 
without  sad  emotion  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I 
beheld  King  Louis- Philippe  during  this  crisis  which 
terminated  so  tragically.  Never  was  a  prince  more 
sincerely  convinced  that  the  policy  which  he  had 
adopted  was  the  best,  the  only  good  one  for  his  country 
and  for  the  form  of  government  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  establish  in  his  country.  Still,  as  in 
his  youth,  a  liberal  and  patriot  of  1789,  in  his  eyes 
this  policy  consecrated  and  brought  into  practice  the 
principles  of  1789,  by  putting  an  end  to  impulses  and 
revolutionary  blindness,  which,  sometimes  under  the 
form  of  anarchy,  sometimes  under  that  of  despotism, 
had  violated  and  compromised  them.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  essential  for  the  influence  and  the  greatness  of 
France  in  Europe,  as  for  its  prosperity  and  its  internal 
progress.  He  had  pursued  it  in  connection  with  the 
great  constitutional  powers,  under  the  fire  of  pubHc 
liberty,  in  making  use  of  his  constitutional  rights,  but 
without  ever  thinking  of  or  wishing  to  overstep  them. 
He  had  courageously  sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining this  policy,  an  advantage  which  was  dear 
and  pleasing  to  him,  namely,  the  eager  demonstra- 
tions and  the  noisy  flattery  of  popularity.  And  after 
seventeen  years  of  such  effbrts  and  such  sacrifice,  he 
found  himself  unappreciated  and  ill  understood,  not 
only  attacked  by  hostile  factions,  but  harassed   and 
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xorsaken  by  a  portion  of  those  middle  classes  who 
were  his  principal  main  stay.  To  the  clamorous 
agitations  among  the  national  guard  were  added  the 
respectful,  but  real,  dissensions  in  the  royal  family. 
Bowed  down  with  all  these  combined  facts,  the  King 
was  very  much  distressed  and  perplexed,  resigned  to 
the  troubles  and  the  difficulties  which  he  foresaw, 
decided  not  to  oppose  to  them  anything  but  legal 
means  of  concession  or  of  resistance,  but  accessible  to 
those  momentry  anxieties,  to  those  sudden  resolutions 
which  spring  up  in  minds  fatigued  by  long  struggles 
and  disgusted  by  dark  prospects.  However,  neither 
perseverance  nor  hope  were  extinguished  in  the  soul 
of  King  Louis-Philippe:  either  by  nature,  or  from 
his  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  and  the  reactions 
which  follow  each  other  in  revolutions,  he  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  think  that  to  regain  good  luck  and 
success,  it  was  sufficient  to  know  bow  to  survive  and 
to  wait.  In  1848  his  lassitude  was  extreme ;  he 
bowed  beneath  his  burden,  and,  in  order  to  carry  it 
still  further,  he  required  to  take  breath;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  midst  of  his  disappointments 
and  of  his  discouragements  he  was  far  from  de- 
spairing of  his  own  future,  and  that,  while  accepting 
the  laws  of  the  constitutional  form  of  government, 
he  resolved  upon  resuming  the  influence  wliich  he 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  policy  legally 
prevail  which  he  considered  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  for  the  safety  of  his  crown. 
Men  did  not  leave  him  time  for  this;  God  did  not 
bestow  this  favour  upon  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUMMARY. 

Two  things  determine  the  character  of  governments 
and  the  sentiments  of  esteem  or  of  blame,  of  sympathy 
or  of  repulsion,  which  are  due  to  them :  the  destiny, 
good  or  bad,  which  they  have  created  for  the  genera- 
tions which  have  Hved  under  their  rule ;  the  benefit 
or  the  evil  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  the  genera- 
tions which  followed  them. 

I  have  not  been  recounting  the  reign  of  King 
Louis  -  Philippe ;  I  have  taken  the  important  events 
and  acts  of  this  reign,  in  which  I  was  mixed  up,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  well  known  and 
appreciated,  in  relating  them  circumstantially  and 
precisely.  It  is  not  the  whole  history  of  this  period ; 
but  it  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  place  me  in  a  position  and 
justified  in  summing  up  the  principal  results.  What 
influence,  while  it  lasted,  did  the  government  which 
she  possessed  from  1830  to  1848  exercise  over  the 
destiny  and  the  state  of  France  ?  What  did  remain, 
and  what  has  remained  to  France,  of  the  influence  and 
of  the  works  of  that  government  ?  I  shall  merely  give 
to  these  questions  the  most  plain  and  brief  replies;  I 
only  wish  to  summon  up  authenticated  facts,  without 
argument  or  comment. 

N  N 
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I  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  general  policy,  and  ll 
shall  seek  what  results  the  government  of  1830  has  ob- 
tained for  its  contemporaries,  what  traditions  it  has  left 
to  its  successors.  This  government  had  the  honour 
of  being  bom  of  a  revolution  accomplished  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  laws  and  of  the  violated  liberties.  It  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  a  revolution,  and  of  a 
revolution  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  essen- 
tial principal  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  parties  and  of  passions  which  far  exceeded 
their  aim.  Undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  rights 
of  constitutional  monarchy,  the  revolution  of  1830 
has  opened  the  door  to  republican  attempts,  and  to 
the  unlimited  vista  of  human  imagination,  whether 
honest  or  perverse.  The  government  of  1830  has 
courageously  made  a  difference  between  its  ideas  and 
its  various  powers  displayed  around  its  cradle ;  it  has 
accepted  as  its  source  and  its  rule — 1.  The  rights  of 
national  independence ;  2.  The  respect  for  laws,  for 
rights,  and  for  public  liberties ;  3.  The  principles  and 
the  practice  of  the  constitutional  form  of  government : 
no  foreign  intervention  or  blending  in  the  affairs, 
and  the  interior  resolutions  of  France :  no  laws  of 
exception  or  of  suspension  of  the  public  liberties: 
the  constitutional  powers  in  full  exercise,  and  always 
summoned  to  discuss  and  to  regulate  together  the 
affairs  of  the  country. 

The  government  of  1830  did  not  confine  itself  to 
putting  these  principles  into  practice  at  home  and  for 
France  herself;  they  presided  over  their  relations  with 
other  States,  especially  with  the  States  sufficiently 
near  to  France  to  render  their  situation  and  their 
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destiny  important  to  hers.  It  declared  that  in  Bel- 
gium, in  Switzerland,  in  Piedmont,  and  in  Spain, 
it  would  not  suffer  any  foreign  intervention  without 
stepping  in  also  for  the  sake  of  French  interests.  While 
recognizing  the  right  of  these  nations  to  modify  their 
institutions,  it  effectually  protected,  all  around  France, 
the  national  independence  of  her  neighbours,  and  the 
estabhshment  or  the  progress  of  the  constitutional 
form  of  government.  Most  certainly  this  was  not  a 
policy  easily  to  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  great 
European  powers,  on  recovering  from  a  period  full 
of  wars,  of  conquests,  and  of  foreign  interventions. 
Nevertheless  the  government  of  1830  succeeded  in 
this,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  European  peace  that 
it  succeeded.  The  congress  of  Vienna  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  European  peace  over  the  general 
domination  of  the  great  powers,  and  the  stationary 
form  of  government  of  States.  The  government  of 
1830  maintained  the  European  peace  by  breaking  its 
heavy  conditions.  It  reconciled  the  benefits  of  the 
peace  with  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty. 

The  far-seeing  politicians  of  Europe  have  not  been 
mistaken  with  respect  to  the  results  of  this  line  of 
conduct  of  the  government  of  1830  for  the  grandeur 
of  France.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  on  the 
eve,  even,  of  the  unforeseen  downfall  of  this  govern- 
ment, the  chancellor  of  the  Russian  empire.  Count  de 
Nesselrode,  wrote  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
London:  "France  will  have  gained  by  peace  more 
than  war  could  have  given  her.  She  will  see  herself 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  bulwark  of  constitutional 
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States,  organized  upon  the  French  model,  living  in  her 
spirit,  and  acting  under  her  influence." 

The  influence  of  the  government  of  1830  has  sur- 
vived even  its  ruin.  Abroad,  it  was  by  maintaining 
its  exterior  policy  that  the  Republic  which  succeeded 
to  it  made  itself  recognized  and  accepted  in  Europe. 
At  home,  threatened  with  this  sudden  disappearance 
of  all  organized  powers,  and  in  this  sudden  explosion 
of  all  human  ambitions,  what  would  have  become  of 
French  society  if,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  had  not 
been  accustomed  and  formed,  by  the  practice  and  the 
example  of  its  governments,  to  the  respect  of  right 
and  liberty?  It  was  by  the  traditions  and  habits  of 
the  free  government  which  it  had  just  overthrown 
that  the  revolution  of  1848  had  been  saved  from  its 
own  dechne.  Who  can  tell  what  evil  it  might  have 
occasioned  to  social  order  and  to  European  peace,  if 
the  legal  and  pacific  spirit  of  the  fallen  government 
had  not  hovered  over  its  ruins  ? 

I  turn  from  the  general  policy  to  the  peculiar  acts 
of  the  government  of  1830  in  the  interior  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  and  I  prove  by  the  simple 
enumeration  of  facts  and  figures  what  have  been  its 
works,  their  impetus,  and  their  results. 

In  order  to  render  this  table  of  the  acts  of  the 
government  of  1830  clear  and  conclusive,  I  arrange 
these  acts  under  three  heads,  which  comprise  the 
different  legislative  and  administrative  measures, 
indisputably  excellent,  as  unequally  important,  which 
were  accomplished  at  this  period : 

Political  and  Social  Legislation. 
Financial  Administration. 
Public  "Works. 
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M.  Moulin,  a  well  informed  man,  and  one  of  my 
firmest  friends,  who  was  formerly  deputy  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  has  kindly  undertaken 
to  verify  the  correctness  of  these  documents,  and  thus 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  memory  of  the  conservative 
and  liberal  policy  after  having  firmly  supported  it 
when  it  was  in  operation. 

I. 

Political  and  Social  Legislation. 

I  include  under  this  head :  1 .  The  laws  of  organi- 
zation and  of  guarantee  for  public  peace,  for  public 
liberties,  for  public  order.  2.  The  laws  of  reform  and 
of  social  improvement. 

1.  The  Laws  of  Organization  and  of  Political  Guarantee. 

1830.  September  I2th. — The  law  for  submitting  for  re- 
election the  deputies  promoted  to  the  pubHc  offices. 

1830.  December  lOth. — Police  law  with  respect  to  bill- 
stickers  and  public  criers. 

1831.  March  Ath. — The  law  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  court  of  assizes,  and  upon  the  majority  necessary  for 
decisions  pronounced  by  the  jury  against  the  accused. 

March  2lst. — The  law  which  fixes,  for  the  judgment  of 
conflicts  between  the  administrative  authority  and  the  courts, 
a  delay  of  a  month,  which  having  expired,  the  conflict  may  be 
considered  as  null  and  void. 

March  2lst. — The  law  upon  the  formation  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  municipal  councils  by  the  means  of  election. 

March  22nd. — The  law  upon  the  organization  of  the 
national  guard,  stationary  and  movable,  by  the  direct  election 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  indirect  election  of 
the  superior  officers. 
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April  I9ih. — The  law  upon  the  legislative  elections  which 
lowers  the  electoral  cense  from  300  to  200  frs.  and  the  cense 
of  eligibility  from  1,000  to  500  frs. 

1832.  March  22nd. — The  law  upon  military  recruiting, 
and  the  formation  of  the  army. 

1833.  April  24:th. — The  law  upon  the  legislative  form  of 
government  in  the  colonies. 

April  24:th. — The  law  upon  the  exercise  of  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights  in  the  colonies. 

June  22nd. — The  law  upon  the  organization  of  the  general 
councils  of  departments,  and  of  the  councils  of  districts,  by  the 
means  of  election,  with  the  adjunction  of  capacities  stated 
upon  the  second  list  of  the  jury  to  the  possessors  of  the 
political  electoral  cense,  and  appointing  of  a  miuimum,  for 
the  number  of  the  electors. 

July  7th. — ^The  law  for  the  taking  possession  of  private 
landed  property  for  public  purposes.  It  establishes  by  what 
legal  means  the  appropriation  is  certified,  and  it  submits  to 
the  jury  the  estimation  and  the  regulations  of  indemnities. 
This  law  has  been  modified  and  completed  by  another  law  of 
the  3rd  of  May,  1841. 

1834.  February  IQth. —  The  law  respecting  the  town 
criers. 

April  lOth. — The  law  with  regard  to  partnerships. 

1834.  April  20th. — The  law  upon  the  organization  of  the 
general  council,  and  of  the  councils  of  the  district  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  of  the  municipal  council  of  the 
town  of  Paris,  by  the  means  of  election. 

May  \9th. — The  law  with  regard  to  the  position  of  officers. 

1835.  September  9th. — The  law  upon  crimes,  offences,  and 
misdemeanours  committed  through  the  medium  of  the  press 
and  other  means  of  publication. 

September  9th. — The  law  upon  the  court  of  assizes. 

September  9th. — The  law  making  modifications  to  the 
articles  341,  345,  346,  347,  and  352  to  the  code  of  criminal 
examination,  and  of  the  article  1 7  of  the  penal  code. 
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1837.  April  Ist. — The  lawwhich  determines  the  authority 
of  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  appeal  after  two  petitions. 

July  I8th. — The  law  upon  the  parochial  administration, 
and  the  powers  of  municipal  councils. 

1838.  May  lOth. — The  law  respecting  the  functions  of  the 
general  councils  of  the  department,  and  the  councils  of  the 
district. 

1839.  August  Srd. — The  law  which  fixes  the  list  of  the 
staff  of  the  land  force. 

1841.  June  17 th. — The  law  of  organization  for  the  staff  of 
the  navy. 

1842.  August  SOth. — The  law  respecting  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom. 

2.  The  Laws  of  Reform  and  of  Social  Improvement 

1831.  February  8th. — The  law  which  admits  the  Jewish 
mode  of  worship  among  the  number  of  religions  recognized 
by  the  State,  and  places  the  salary  of  its  ministers  to  the 
charge  of  the  treasury. 

March  4th. — The  law  for  the  repression  of  the  slave-trade. 

1832.  April  17 th. — The  law  bringing  forward  various 
modifications  in  the  arrests  for  debt. 

1832.  April  28th. — The  law  making  numerous  and  im- 
portant reforms  in  penal  legislation ;  among  others  the 
admission  of  extenuating  circumstances,  and  the  abolition  in 
eleven  cases  of  the  penalty  of  death. 

1833.  June  28th. — The  organic  law  of  primary,  elemen- 
tary, and  superior  instruction. 

1835.  May  25th. — The  law  respecting  the  administration 
of  rural  parochial  property,  asylums,  and  other  public  es- 
tablishments. 

Ju7ie  5th. — The  law  which  confers  upon  savings'  banks  the 
qualification  of  civil  individuals,  being  able  to  receive  gifts 
and  legacies;  a  second  law  of  the  31st  of  March,  1837, 
charged  the  suitors'  fund  to  receive  and  to  administer  the 
money  which  the  savings'  banks  were  permitted  to  place  in 
the  treasury. 
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1^36.  May  2\st. — The  law  which  suppressed  and  pro- 
hibited lotteries. 

May  21  si. — The  organic  law  upon  the  construction  and 
administration  of  parochial  roads. 

1837.  July  4ith. — The  law  respecting  weights  and  mea- 
sures, which  establishes  the  metrical  system  as  obligatory. 

1838.  April  llth. — The  law  which  raises  the  salary  of  the 
civil  courts  of  first  instance. 

May  25th. — The  law  which  raises  the  salary  of  the  justices 
of  peace. 

May  28th. — The  law  upon  failures  and  bankruptcies,  pro- 
ducing important  reforms  in  the  commercial  code. 

June  20th. — The  law  respecting  the  insane,  and  the  esta- 
blishments devoted  to  the  treatment  of  mental  alienation. 

1840.  March  8th. — The  law  upon  the  organization  and 
extension  of  the  salary  of  the  courts  of  commerce. 

June  6th. — The  law  establishing  various  modifications  in 
the  system  of  river  fishing. 

1841.  March  22nd. — The  law  upon  the  regulation  and 
the  condition  of  labour  of  the  children  employed  in  manu- 
factories. 

June  2nd. — The  law  establishing  important  modifications 
in  the  code  of  civil  proceedings  upon  the  legal  sale  of  landed 
estates. 

June  I4th. — The  law  which  modifies  the  commercial  code 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  proprietors  of  merchant  ships. 

June  25th. — The  law  on  the  sale  by  retail  of  merchandize, 
at  auctions,  or  by  criers  in  the  streets. 

June  25th. — The  law  upon  the  transmission  of  the  offices^ 
reofulatincr  the  form  and  the  rights  of  regristeringf  treaties. 

1843.  June  I8th. — The  law  with  regard  to  the  appraisers.] 

1844.  May  3rd. — The  law  in  respect  to  sporting. 
July  5th. — The  law  upon  the  patents  for  inventions. 
August  3rd. — The  law  which  accords  to  the  widow  and  toi 

the  children  of  authors  of  works  which  have  appeared  on  the] 
theatre,  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  decree  of  the  5th  of 
February,  1810,  to  the  widows  and  children  of  authors  of 
published  writings. 
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1845.  April  29th  (and  July  llth,  1847).— The  law  re- 
specting irrigation. 

June  2lst. — Ttie  lawwhicb  abolishes  the  rights  of  vacation 
for  the  justices  of  peace,  and  augments  their  salaries. 

June  22nd. — The  law  which  fixes  the  maximum  and  the 
m,inimum  of  deposits  iii  the  savings'  banks. 

July  1 5th. — The  law  respecting  the  police  of  the  railways. 

July  18th. — The  law  which  establishes  regulation  and 
mitigation  in  the  management  of  slavery  in  the  colonies. 

1847.  August  9th. — A  new  law  adds  to  the  favourable 
measures  of  the  preceding  law,  and  institutes  criminal  courts 
charged  to  find  out  the  crimes  committed  against  and  by  the 
slaves. 

1846.  July  3rd. — The  law  which  modifies  the  regulation 
of  the  posts,  in  abolishing  the  rural  tithes,  and  in  reducing 
the  tax  on  the  transmission  of  money. 

It  will  suffice  to  glance  through  this  simple  legis- 
lative nomenclature,  to  perceive  that  there  are  none 
of  the  important  questions  of  national  or  social  in- 
terest, with  which  our  day  is  justly  occupied,  which 
has  not  been,  for  the  government  of  1830,  the  object 
of  serious  attention  and  of  fruitful  activity. 

In  pohtical  order,  it  has  effectually  organized  and 
regulated  the  public  force,  the  mode  of  its  formation, 
its  different  elements,  the  position  of  its  officers,  the 
composition  of  its  staff;  ^  and  our  land  force  and  navy 
thus  constituted  have  gloriously  sufficed  hitherto  for 
all  the  missions,  for  all  the  tests  to  which  they  were 
subjected  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  at  the  conquest  of  Algiers. 

The  government  of  1830  did  not  bestow  less  care 

1  By  the  laws  of  the  22nd  of  March,  1831,  22nd  of  March,  1832, 19th 
of  May,  1834,  9th  of  August,  1839,  and  17th  of  June,  1841. 
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upon  the  domestic  affairs  of  France  than  upon  her 
strength  abroad;  the  elective  principle,  a  necessary 
pledge  of  influence  and  control  for  all  society,  great 
and  small,  had  been  introduced  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  departments,  and  of  the  parishes,  therein 
comprising  those  of  the  town  of  Paris ;  ^  and  at  the 
same  time  that  liberty  became  thus  an  active  right 
upon  all  the  points  of  the  territory,  as  in  the  centre 
of  the  State,  the  law  of  the  28th  June,  1833,  upon 
primary  instruction,  the  law  of  the  21st  May,  1836, 
upon  the  parochial  roads,  and  the  two  laws  of  the 
11th  June,  1842,  and  of  the  15th  July,  1845,  the  one 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  general  system,  the  other 
upon  the  police  of  the  railways,  promoted  everywhere 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  cities,  a  permanent  move- 
ment of  moral  and  material  progress. 

In  civil  affairs,  our  different  codes  have  received 
important  reforms,  all  tending  towards  the  practical 
efficiency,  and  the  modification  of  the  laws,  the  sim- 
plification of  business,  the  guarantee  of  property  and 
private  rights  in  their  relations  with  the  State. ^ 

Moral  order  had  not  been  neglected  any  more  than 
political  and  civil  affairs :  the  savings'  banks,  the  labour 
of  children  in  the  manufactories,  the  fate  of  the  insane 
and  the  regulation  of  the  establishments  devoted  to 
this  sad  human  affliction,  the  state  of  the  prisons,  the 

1  By  the  laws  of  the  21st  of  March,  1831,  22nd  of  June,  1833,  20th  of 
April,  1834,  18th  of  July,  1837,  and  10th  of  May,  1838. 

2  By  the  laws  of  the  4th  and  21st  of  March,  1831,  7th  of  July,  1833, 
7th  of  April,  1837,  17th  and  18th  of  April,  1832, 2oth  of  May,  1835,  11th 
of  April,  25th  and  28th  of  May,  1838,  8th  of  March,  1840,  2nd,  14th  and 
2oth  of  June,  1841, 18th  of  June,  1843, 3rd  of  May,  5th  of  July,  and  3rd  of 
August,  1844,  28th  of  April;  21st  and  22nd  of  June,  1845. 
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abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  government  of  our 
colonies,  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  their  relations 
with  their  masters,  the  preparation  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  abolition  of  lotteries  and  of  gambling 
— all  questions  which  embrace  whether  the  actual 
state  or  the  future  hopes  of  humanity  in  the  various 
social  conditions  ^ — had  been  entered  upon,  studied, 
discussed,  some  determined  upon,  all  placed  in 
working  order  and  in  progress. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  table  of  the  legis- 
lative activity  of  the  government  of  1830,  the  laws 
which  were  adopted,  promulgated,  and  put  in  force 
while  it  lasted.  I  have  not  wished  to  ascribe  positively 
to  the  account  of  this  government  any  but  accom- 
plished facts  and  the  results  attained.  I  owe,  how- 
ever, to  its  memory  some  mention  of  the  works  which 
it  had  prepared  and  delivered  over  to  the  trial  of  the 
constitutional  government  in  the  sessions  succeeding 
its  downfall.  Elementary  instruction  and  the  position 
of  parish  schoolmasters,  accessory  instruction,  and  the 
liberty  of  teaching,  the  teaching  of  the  law  and  that 
of  pharmacy,  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  reform  of 
the  prisons,  and  the  regulation  of  the  system  of  peni- 
tentiaries, the  benefit  societies,  the  superannuation 
fund  for  aged  people,  the  reform  of  the  system  of 
mortgages,  inland  navigation,  plantations  on  the 
mountains,  all  these  matters  of  moral,  social,  and 
material  interest,  were  the  subject  of  numerous  bills 
brought  before  the  Chambers,  which  their  committee 

1  B}^  the  laws  of  the  24th  of  June,  1833,  4th  of  March,  1831,  5th  of 
June,  1835,  21st  of  May,  1836,  20th  of  June,  1838,  22nd  of  March,  1841, 
3rd  of  August,  1844,  18th  of  July,  1845,  and  9th  of  August,  1847. 
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investigated,  and  which  they  were  about  to  discuss 
when  the  revolution  of  the  24th  February  upset  the 
Chambers  and  the  constitutional  monarchy  itself.  I 
ought  to  add  to  these  evidences  of  the  legislative 
activity,  those  of  the  administrative  activity,  and  nu- 
merous measures  for  improvement  and  for  progress 
which  were  carried  by  royal  ordinances  in  the  public 
services.  I  will  only  quote  two,  very  opposite  in 
their  object  and  in  their  date,  but  each  in  its  turn 
stamped  with  one  of  the  two  ideas  which  have 
simultaneously  directed  the  government  of  1830.  On 
the  27th  of  August,  1830,  a  royal  ordinance  restored 
to  the  French  bar  its  former  franchises,  in  recognizing 
the  right  of  every  barrister  registered  to  compete, 
hy  direct  election^  for  the  nomination  of  the  members 
of  the  council,  and  for  the  presidency  of  the  order  of 
barristers,  as  well  as  the  right  to  plead  in  all  the 
courts  and  all  the  tribunals  of  the  country  T\dthout 
requiring  any  warrant. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1838,  a  royal  ordinance  settled 
the  system  of  the  public  compatibility,  in  a  general 
way,  and  destined  to  maintain  strict  order  in  this 
branch  of  the  administration.  Whether  it  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Chambers,  or  by  the  crown  alone,  the 
sole  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  government  was 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  respect  to  liberty. 

I  proceed  from  the  political  and  social  legislation  of 
1830  to  1848,  to  the  financial  administration  during 
this  same  period,  and  I  likewise  state  their  results, 
taking  as  a  point  of  comparison,  according  to  the 
general  and  definite  calculations  of  that  administra- 
tion, the  two  receipts  and  expenditures  of  1829  and 
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of  1847, — the  last  which  have  completely  belonged — 
the  first  to  the  government  of  the  restoration,  the 
second  to  the  government  of  1830. 

II. 

Administration  of  the  Finances. 

Ist,  Ordinary  Revenues. 

Prs. 

Tn  1829,  the  ordinary  revenues  were       ....  993,396,000 

In  1847,  they  were 1,342,809,354 

The  increase  therefore   of  the   ordinary  revenues  from 

1829  to  1847  was 349,413,354 

Namely  :  1.  Upon  direct  taxes 94,000,560 

2.  Upon  indirect  taxes 243,317,400 

8.  Different  products  of  all  kinds     .        .        .  12,095,394 

No  new  tax  had  been  levied  during  this  period.  I 
shall  presently  point  out  the  increase  which  some  of 
the  taxes  received  that  were  already  established. 

The  increase  of  the  public  revenue  accrued  from : 

Upon  direct  taxes:  1.  To  the  addition  made  in 
1832  to  the  principal  of  the  personal  and  immovable 
property  tax,  and  upon  the  gates  and  windows  tax, 
which  added  about  11,000,000  frs.  to  the  resources  of 
the  State,  and  5, 000,000  frs.  to  those  of  the  departments. 
2.  By  the  application  of  the  financial  law  of  1835,  which 
imposed  a  tax  upon  newly  built  vessels,  and  took  it 
oiF  ships  which  were  no  longer  of  use.  3.  By  the 
development  of  the  county  rates  of  the  departments. 

Upon  the  indirect  taxes,  the  increase  of  product 
has  almost  entirely  been  the  result  of  continuous 
progress  from  the  general  ease,  and  from  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  Some  rise  in  the  tarifi's  had  influenced, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  superior  value  of  the  products 
for  registry;  but  this  superior  value  had  been  even 
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more  than  compensated  for  by  the  considerable  reduc- 
tions, namely:  1.  By  a  reduction  of  30,000,000  frs. 
effected  in  1830  upon  the  tax  of  spirituous  liquors; 
2.  By  a  reduction  of  12,792,000  frs.  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  customs,  a  reduction  occasioned  by  the  lower- 
ings  of  the  tariffs  of  1830  to  1836  ;  3.  By  a  reduction 
of  1,000,000  frs.  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  post. 

Upon  different  products  of  all  kinds,  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  12,095,000  frs.  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  18,000,000  frs.  caused  by  the  abolition 
of  lotteries  and  gambling,  and  in  spite  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  impost  upon  the  universities,  which  had 
produced,  in  1844,  1,982,000  frs. 

These  united  reductions,  all  effected  upon  the  best 
of  motives,  have  imposed  an  annual  sacrifice  of 
63,000,000  frs.  upon  the  treasury. 

If,  therefore,  the  ordinary  public  revenue  had  been 
collected  in  1847  upon  the  same  basis  as  in  1829,  it 
would  have  received  an  increase  far  more  considerable 
than  that  which  it  really  did  attain,  and  which  I  am 
about  to  note  down. 

2nd.  Ordinary  Expenditures. 

Frs. 

In  1829,  the  ordinary  expenditures  were  about         .        .  1,014,914,000 

In  1847,  they  were  about 1,452,226,564 

From  1829  to  1847  the  increase  of  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures had  been  about 437,312,564 

The  causes  of  the  increase  have  been : 
1.  The  expenditures  occasioned  by  the  conquest 
and  the  occupation  of  Algiers.  These  expenses  have 
always  been  included  in  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
the  state.  From  1830  to  the  31st  December,  1847, 
they  have    increased   more  than    1,000,000,000  frs. 
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In  the  last  receipts  and  expenditure  of  1830  they 
encumbered  the  annual  budget  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure with  more  than  100,000,000  frs. 

2.  The  armaments,  the  military  supplies,  and  the 
increase  to  the  list  of  officers  in  the  army,  rendered 
necessaiy  by  political  circumstances,  first  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government  of  1830,  then  in  1840, 
the  inundations,  and  the  crisis  at  the  high  price  of  food 
in  1846  and  1847.  '       ' 

3.  The  natural  and  necessary  development,  though 
moderate  and  slow,  of  the  different  public  services. 
I  state  here  some  of  the  most  important  details. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

Frs. 

Thebudget  of  justice, -which  was  in  1829  about        .         19,688,000 
Had  risen  in  1847  to 27,457,724 

This  augmentation  of  7,869,724  frs.  had  accrued 
from:  1.  The  improvement  of  the  salary  of  the 
magistracy,  principally  among  the  inferior  grades; 
2.  By  the  suppression  of  the  vacations  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  made  up  for  by  an  addition  to  their 
fixed  salary;  3.  The  improvement  in  the  outlay  of 
criminal  law. 

Prs. 
The  budget  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  in  1829  about  .    35,481,000 
It  had  risen  in  1847  to 39,367,395 

The  construction  or  the  restoring  of  diocesan 
edifices,  the  relief  granted  for  tbe  construction  or 
the  restoring  of  parochial  buildings,  the  erection  of 
chapels  of  ease  and  of  vicarages,  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  permanent  cures,  the  improvement  effected 
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in  the  salaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  of  the  Pro- 
testant pastors,  the  salaries  of  the  Jewish  ministers, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  expenditures,  entered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  budget  under  the  government  of  1830, 
have  occasioned  this  augmentation  of  3,886,395  frs. 

The  Administration  of  Public  Instruction. 

Frs. 

The  budget  of  this  ministration  was  in  1820  about       .       7,292,000 
It  had  risen  in  1847  to 19,269,438 

The  causes  for  this  augmentation  were :    1.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  Institution 
(academy  of  moral   and  political .  sciences) ;  2.  The 
establishment  of  new  universities  in  the  departments, 
and  new  professorships  in  the  existing  universities,  to 
the  College  de  France,  and  to  the  Museum  of  natural 
history ;  3.   The  development  of  the  schools  for  phar- 
macy connected  for  the  first  time  with  the  budget  of 
public   instruction;    4.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
superior  normal  school;  5.  The  institution  of  fourteen 
new  royal  colleges,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  en- 
couragements  granted  for   study    and  for   scientific 
and  historical  works ;  6.  Finally,  and  above  all,  the 
vast  extension  of  the  service  of  elementary  instruction 
organized  by  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1833.  I  lay 
no  stress  upon  the  results  of  this  law;  they  are  too| 
clearly  proved  and  too  universally  known  that  I  need 
pause  over  them.  I  will  merely  point  out  one  fact.  In^ 
1832,  before  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1833,  there' 
were  in  France  42,092  elementary,  parish  and  private 
schools,  and  in  these  schools  1,935,624  pupils,  boysi 
and  girls.     Up  to  the  1  st  of  January,  1848,  under  the  '• 
influence  of  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1833,   the 
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number  of  the  elementary  schools  had  increased  to 
63,028,  and  the  pupils  to  3,530,135.  Thus,  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  years,  the  elementary  instruction 
had  acquired  20,936  schools  and  1,594,511  more 
pupils. 

.  The  Administration  of  the  Interior. 

Frs. 

This  budget  was  in  1829  about    ....      53,370,000 
It  had  increased  in  1847  to  ....    142,465,747 

The  augmentation  of  89,096,747  frs.,  from  which 
must  be  deducted  66,000,000  frs.  for  departmental 
expenditures,  is  owing  to  the  considerable  improve- 
ments, moral  and  material,  effected  in  the  system  of 
prisons,  to  the  development  of  telegraphic  lines,  to  the 
conservation  of  historical  monuments,  to  the  grants 
allowed  to  the  toll-gates  of  parochial  roads,  to  the 
new  allowance  granted,  to  benevolent  establishments, 
and  those  for  the  fine  arts,  to  the  expenditure  for  the 
national  guard,  &c.     . 

The  Administration  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce. 

Frs. 

This  budget  was  it  1829  about      ....     10,177,000 
It  had  increased  in  1847  to 14,015,000 

This  augmentation  of  about  4,000,000  frs.  had  been 
applied  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  to  the 
sea-fisheries,  to  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  to 
thermal  and  sanitary  establishments,  for  relief  during 
inundations,  and  to  the  development  of  studs. 

The  Administration  of  Public  Works. 

Frs. 

This  budget  was  in  1829  about     ....     33,397,000 
It  had  risen  in  1847  to 69,474,765 

This  great  augmentation  had  been  occasioned  by 

o  o 
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the  numerous  public  works  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished under  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  State,  the 
Avork  at  the  gaps  and  the  restoring  of  the  royal  roads, 
the  improvement  of  inland  navigation,  the  construc- 
tion or  enlargement  of  maritime  ports,  the  repair- 
ing and  construction  of  public  monuments,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  development  of  the  list 
of  government  engineers. 

Solely  for  the  finishing  of  the  port  of  Cherbourg 
the  government  of  1830  had  expended  between  1830 
and  1848,  49,123,695  frs. ;  a  far  greater  sum  than  that 
which  was  spent  upon  this  grand  undertaking  by  the 
different  governments  which  have  co-operated  in  it 
since  its  commencement  until  its  accomplishment 
(1783-1867). 

War  Department. 

Frs. 
This  budget  was  in  1829  about    ....    214,367,000 
It  was  raised  in  1847  to 349,310,950 

The  expenditures  in  Algiers  figure  in  this  aug- 
mentation for  more  than  104,000,000  frs.  An  increase 
of  effective  forces  from  17,000  to  18,000  men  above 
the  effective  force  of  1829,  an  improvement  in  the 
pay  and  condition  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
inferior  ranks,  the  increase  of  regimental  schools,  and 
the  changes  in  the  ratio  of  arms  made  up  the  surplus 
of  the  augmentation. 

Navy  Department. 

Frs. 
This  budget  was  in  1829  about    ....       72,935,000 
It  bad  risen  in  1847  to 133,732,030 

The   three  principal   causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  augmentation  of  60,000,000  frs.  have  been : 
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1.  The  creation  of  functions  which  did  not  exist 
under  the  budget  of  the  naval  department  in  1829, 
such  as  the  marines,  the  marine  police,  and  the  ships' 
corporals. 

2.  The  improvements  introduced,  the  same  as  in 
the  land  forces,  in  the  condition,  the  living,  and  the 
pay  of  the  officers,  the  non-commissioned  officers,  the 
soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the  labourers. 

3.  The  development  of  our  naval  forces,  either  by- 
equipments  or  by  naval  works;  the  development 
rendered  necessary  by  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  by  the 
progress  of  inland  commerce,  by  our  new  distant 
establishments,  and  by  the  more  important  part  which 
the  navy  is  called  upon  to  play  for  the  extension  and 
the  protection  of  the  activity  and  the  national  interests 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 

I  recapitulate  according  to  these  facts  and  figures, 
the  results  of  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  and 
the  ordinary  expenditures  from  1830  to  1848: 

1.  No  new  tax  levied.  No  other  augmentation 
to  the  existing  taxes  of  1830  but  the  addition  of 
16,000,000  frs,  to  the  principal  of  the  immovable 
property  tax,  and  the  gate  and  window  tax,  some 
increase  in  the  tariff  of  the  registry  law,  and  the 
county  rates  voted  by  the  general  councils, 

2.  A  reduction  of  63,000,000  frs,  in  different  taxes, 
namely : 

Frs. 

Upon  the  tax  of  liquors 30,000,000 

Upon  the  custom-house 12,000,000 

Upon  the  postal  duties 1,000,000 

For  the  abolition  of  lotteries  and  of  gambling        .  18,000,000 

By  the  abolition  of  university  rewards          .        .  2,000,000 

Total        .        .    63,000,0^ 

O  O  2 
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3.  Notwithstanding  these  different  reductions  in 
the  tc'ixes,  the  progressive  increase  of  indirect  taxes,  the 
augmentation  produced  by  virtue  alone  of  the  pubUc 
pros]3erity,  and  of  the  national  industry,  had  occasioned 
in  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  between  1829 
to  1847,  an  increase  of  about  244,000,000  frs. 

4.  Thus,  reduced  on  one  side  and  added  to  on  the 
other,  the  ordinary  revenues  had  sufficed  between 
1838  to  1848:  1.  For  the  liquidation  of  all  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  State,  in  which  are  comprised 
those  involved  by  the  conquest  and  the  occupation  of 
Algiers,  and  the  extraordinary  equipments  necessary 
in  1830  and  in  1840,  on  account  of  political  circum- 
stances; 2.  For  the  numerous  and  important  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  public  services,  in  moral 
order  as  well  as  in  material  order,  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

This  result  is  now  an  incontestable  fact.  All  the 
government  accounts  of  1830  had  been  subject  to 
legislative  rules,  and  the  deficit  of  the  last  receipts 
and  expenditure  (1847)  did  not  leave  for  the  re- 
maining period  of  this  government  but  a  deficit  of! 
13,762,000  frs. 

I  must  admit  that,  during  the  first  years  of  its 
duration,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  inseparable  from 
every  revolution,  the  government  of  1830  had  re- 
course to  unusual  means :  it  had  alienated  the  timber 
of  the  State,  it  had  annulled  the  rentes  redeemed  by' 
amortization,  and  it  had  made  a  call  to  the  credit  to 
the  amount  of  290,000,000  frs.  But,  reckoning  from 
1833,  not  only  did  its  ordinary  resources  suffice  for 
it,  they  furnished  besides,  towards  the  extra  public 
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works  which  it  undertook  and  carried  out,  very  con- 
siderable ways  and  means.  This  is  the  last  state- 
ment which  remains  for  me  to  authenticate. 

III. 

Public  Works. 

I  shall  continue  in  this  summary  of  public  works 
from  1830  to  1848,  the  order  which  I  have  adopted 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  finances.  I  shall 
first  mention  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  to  this  use. 

These  funds  were  drawn  from  various  sources : 

1.  From  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  budgets. 
From  1830  to  1847,  in  all  the  ordinary  budgets, 
credits  were  opened  for  the  extraordinary  public 
works.  These  credits  were  dispersed  among  the 
budgets  of  the  interior,  of  public  works,  of  war,  and 
of  the  marine.     They  amounted  to  328,135,000  frs. 

2.  The  reserves  of  the  amortization,  or  extraor- 
dinary budget  created  by  the  law  of  the  17th  of  May, 
1837,  formed  the  second  source  open  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  extraordinary  public  works.  Under 
the  government  of  1830,  the  amortization  of  the 
public  debt  has  been  constantly  in  operation;  but  the 
funds  which  the  public  credit  had  brought  up  and 
maintained  above  par,  the  5,  the  4J  and  the  4  per 
cent.,  could  not  continue  to  be  amortized,  without 
imposing  a  considerable  loss  upon  the  treasury.  The 
endo^vment  and  the  rentes  redeemed  belonging  to  each 
of  these  funds  were  then  no  longer  employed  in  new 
purchases,  and  constituted  a  fund  provisionally  dis- 
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posable,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  reserves  of 
the  amortization.  It  was  this  fund  that  the  law  of 
the  17th  May,  1837,  appropriated  to  the  extraordinary 
public  works.  It  furnished  for  them  225,624,000  frs. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  these  225,624,000  frs. 
were  the  products  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
State,  and  could  not  be  counted  among  the  extraor- 
dinary resources. 

3.  The  loans  whether  in  rentes  or  in  a  floating  debt, 
formed  the  third  of  the  resources  appropriated  to  the 
extraordinary  public  works.  I  will  mention  their 
dates  and  amounts. 

1.  The  law  of  the  27th  June,  1833,  authorized  the 
issue  of  5,000,000  of  rentes  5  per  cent.,  declaring  the 
annulment  of  a  similar  quantity  of  rentes  as  those 
which  had  been  redeemed  by  the  amortization.  This 
issue  produced  93,852,000  frs. 

2.  The  law  of  the  25th  June,  1841,  authorized 
an  issue  of  rentes  3  per  cent,  which  amounted 
to  12,810,245  frs.  of  rente  and  which  produced 
450,000,000  frs. 

3.  The  law  of  the  11th  of  June,  1842,  which  esta- 
blished the  general  system  of  our  railways,  decreed 
that  the  expenses  of  the  works  which  were  to  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  State  should  be  provisionally  sup- 
ported by  the  floating  debt.  At  the  31st  December, 
1847,  the  advances  had  amounted  to  441,000,000  frs. 

On  the  10th  November,  1847,  a  loan  in  rentes  3  per 
cent.  (9,966,777  frs.  of  rentes)  authorized  by  a  law  of 
the  preceding  11th  of  August,  with  appropriation  to  the 
extraordinary  public  works,  produced  250,000,000  frs. 
which  ought  to  have  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  the 
amount  of  the  floating  debt.     This  sum  could  not, 
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without  an  evident  double  employment,  be  comprised 
among  the  extraordinary  resources  created  for  the 
great  public  works.  Upon  these  250,000,000  frs.,  a 
sum  of  82,000,000  frs.  already  paid  was  found,  the 
24th  February,  1848,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  payments  which  remained  to  be  effected 
(168,000,000  frs.)  have  been  received  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

At  the  moment  of  its  fall,  the  government  of 
1830  possessed,  to  meet  its  floating  debt  about 
441,000,000  frs. 

1.  The  resources  accruing  from  the  executed 
works,  by  the  aid  of  this  floating  debt,  namely  the 
reimbursements  due : — 

Frs. 

By  the  company  of  the  railroad  of  the  North     .        .        .  93,592,000 

By  the  company  of  the  railroad  of  Lyons   ....  42,000,000 

By  the  company  of  the  railroad  from  Tours  to  Nantes,  about  6,000,000 

By  loans  to  different  companies  .....  56,268,000 
For  the  price  of  the  grounds  of  the  former  hotel  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  about 7,000,000 

Total        .        .         .  204,860,000 

The  successive  accounts  of  the  administration  of 
the  finances  since  1848  prove  that  these  resources 
were  realized. 

To  these  outstanding  debts  which  were  able  to 
discharge  a  similar  amount  of  the  floating  debt  of 
441,000,000  frs.,  must  be  added  the  reserves  of  the 
amortization  which  had  remained  without  employ- 
ment, thanks  to  the  constant  rise  of  the  5,  of  the  4J 
and  of  the  4  per  cents,  above  par,  reserves  which  the 
law  of  the  11th  June,  1843,  had  appropriated  to  the 
reduction  of  the  deficits  of  the  budget.  On  the 
31st  December,  1847,  these  reserves  had  risen  to 
80,000,000  frs.,  and  the  deficit  in  the  budget  was  not 
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then,  as  it  has  been  proved,  more  than  13,762,000  frs. 
The  resources  of  the  amortization  were  then  about 
to  become  disposable,  at  least  a  great  part  of  them, 
and  they  might  have  been  used  for  the  reduction  of 
the  floating  debt  as  far  as  the  extent  of  their  dis- 
posability. 

Finally,  at  the  date  of  the  31st  December,  1847, 
the  buying  up  of  the  3  per  cents.,  which  had  not 
been  suspended  for  a  single  day,  had  redeemed 
17,603,712  frs.  of  rentes:  and  if  to  this  period  the 
financial  administration  of  the  government  be  wound 
up,  its  redeemed  rentes  with  its  ordinaiy  revenues 
incontestably  make  a  portion  of  its  assets. 

I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  springs  from 
these  facts,  and  from  these  scrupulously  gathered 
ciphers. 

From  1830  to  1847,  the  government  of  that  period 
executed  for  1,538,000,000  frs.  many  great  public 
works.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  had  only 
recourse  to  the  means  of  credit,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  had  only  burdened  the  future  to  the  amount  of 
984,000,000  frs.,  even  comprehending  in  this  the 
441,000,000  frs.  of  floating  debt,  though  left,  in  its 
assets,  sufiicient  resources  to  covef  them.  If,  then,  in 
the  first  years  of  its  administration,  the  government 
of  1830  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
means  in  order  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  its 
establishment,  it  has,  so  to  speak,  refunded  these  ex- 
penses, by  paying,  out  of  its  ordinaiy  resources,  a  part 
(554,000,000  frs.)  of  the  great  pubhc  works  which 
the  governments  have  always  paid  with  the  extra- 
ordinary resources. 
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How  were  the  credits,  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
employed?  What  great  pubUc  works  were  accom- 
plished between  1830  and  1848?  It  is  on  this  point 
that  I  am  anxious  to  throw  some  light. 

In  the  first  place  the  government  of  1830  continued 
the  works  commenced  by  their  predecessors.  The 
numerous  gaps  which  the  ancient  royal  roads  pre- 
sented have  been  finished.  The  declivities  which 
rendered  them  dangerous  or  impassable  have  been 
put  to  rights.  The  canals  undertaken  by  the  Res- 
tauration  have  been  finished,  and  the  great  maritime 
ports  still  unfinished  have  been  continued  -with  energy. 
Ancient  and  celebrated  cathedrals  have  been  restored. 
The  monuments  undertaken  by  the  ancient  monarchy, 
or  by  the  Empire,  the  churches  of  Sainte-Genevieve  and 
la  Madeleine,  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  I'Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  I'Etoile,  the  Museum  of  natural  history,  the  school 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  legislative  palaces  have  all 
been  finished  or  enlarged,  or  embellished.  iTew  wants 
have  also  been  attended  to;  a  new  and  superior 
normal  school,  largely  and  liberally  endowed,  has 
been  ofi"ered  for  public  instruction.  A  better  pene- 
tential  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  central 
houses  of  correction.  The  lunatic  asylums,  and  the 
asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  put  into  a 
state  more  befitting  their  purpose.  New  roads  have 
been  opened  for  the  advantage  of  the  districts  which 
had  been  desolated  by  the  civil  war.  The  navigable 
approaches  to  the  interior  of  the  country  have  been 
improved.  The  two  great  canals,  that  of  the  Marne  to 
the  Rhine,  and  the  canal  lateral  to  the  Garonne  have 
been    opened.     The   telegraphic   network   has   been 
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extended.  The  material  of  war  and  of  the  marine 
has  been  completed  and  improved  at  a  great  expense. 
Paris  and  Lyons  have  been  fortified. 

I  find  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  184*^,  a  few 
months  after  the  Revolution  of  February/  by  M. 
Lacave-Laplagne,  my  colleague  as  Minister  of  the 
Finances  from  1842  to  1847,  a  table  of  the  funds 
appropriated,  on  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  re- 
sources of  the  budgets,  to  the  extraordinary  public 
works,  especially  those  which  I  have  just  named. 
This  table,  drawn  up  in  1848,  might  have  been  com- 
pleted by  more  recent  details  which  would  be  too 
long  to  give  here.  However,  I  have  extracted  a  few 
of  the  figures  which  will  give  a  tolerably  just  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  principal  works  thus  accom- 
plished. Between  1830  to  1847  inclusively  there  had 
been  expended  upon  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
budgets — 

Frs. 

For  the  canals 35,373,000 

For  the  parliamentaiy  roads,  bridges,  &c.      .        .  14,708,000 

For  the  country  roads 3,996,000 

For  public  monuments  of  different  kinds       .        .  46,388,000 

The  sum  total  of  the  funds  effected,  upon  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  budget,  for  extraordinary 

^  Observations  on  the  Administration  of  the  I'inances  during  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jtdy,  and  mi  its  Restdts,  by  M.  Lacave-Laplagne.  Paris,  1848. 
This  work  and  four  other  pamphlets  published  from  1848  to  1864,  viz. 
1st.  Financial  History  of  the  Government  of  July,  by  M.  L.  Vitet  (1848)  ; 
2nd.  Of  the  Equilibrium  of  the  Budgets  under  the  Monarchy  of  1830,  by 
M.  S.  Dumon,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Finances  (1849) ;  3rd.  King  Louis- 
Philijypc:  Civil  List,  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Montalivet  (1851)  ;  4th.  Kothitig  ! 
Eighteen  years  of  Parliamentary  Goveimment,  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Monta- 
livet (1864),  containing  truthful  and  circumstantial  infonnation  respecting 
the  political  and  financial  government  of  1830,  and  its  results. 
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public  works,  amounts,  according  to  this  table,  to 
328,125,000  frs. 

And  this  figure  agrees  with  the  one  which  I  have 
already  stated. 

The  total  sum  of  the  funds  applied,  upon  the 
extraordinary  resources  expressed  in  the  special 
budgets,  for  purposes  of  the  same  nature,  amounts, 
according  to  the  table  of  M.  Lacave-Laplagne,  to 
1,136,280,000  frs. 

Which  makes  in  all  for  the  extraordinary  public 
works  executed  from  IS 30  to  1848  a  sum  total  of 
1,461,415,000  frs. 

More  exact  details  still,  which  I  have  gathered, 
bring  up  this  total,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  the  sum 
of  1,538,000,000  frs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  of 
these  works  was  the  establishment  of  the  railways. 
Not  only  was  this  great  undertaking  first  started 
under  the  government  of  1830,  but  from  that  govern- 
ment it  received  the  decided  impetus,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  which  directed  its  development  and 
contributed  to  its  success.  From  1833  to  1847  I 
find,  in  the  chronological  table  of  the  legislative  works 
of  this  period,  thirty -five  laws  proposed,  discussed, 
and  promulgated  for  the  study  and  the  execution 
of  railways  successively  undertaken  throughout  the 
Avhole  extent  of  France.^      And   at  the  commcnce- 

■■  The  following  is  a  list : 

1833.  June  17th. — The  law  respecting  studies  upon  railways. 
185G.  July  9th. — The  law  for  the  establishment  of  the  railway  between 
Paris  and  Versailles. — The  railway  from  Montpellier  to  Cette. 

1838.  3Iai/  Qth. — The  railway  from  Strasbourg  to  Bale. 

1839.  July  26ih. — The  railway  from  Lille  to  Dunkerque. 

1839.  August  Ist. — The  railway  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  From  Paris 
to  Orleans.     From  Paris  to  Havre  and  to  Dieppe. 
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ment  to  the  termination  of  this  legislation  two 
great  laws  take  their  stand:  the  one  (of  the  lltli 
June,  1842)  which  laid  down  the  bases  of  the  general 
lines  of  the  railways,  and  which  has  been  justly  called 
their  charter;  the  other  (of  the  15th  July,  1845) 
which  regulated  the  policy  of  the  railways  and  thus 

1840.  July  \bth. — The  law  whicli  modifies  some  of  the  preceding  laws. 

1841.  June  \Mh. — The  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Teste. 

1842.  June  Wth. — The  continuation  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Rouen,  as  far  as  Havre. — A  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system 
of  the  French  railway's. 

1843.  July  28th. — The  railway  from  Avignon  to  Marseilles. 

1844.  July  7th. — Railway  from  Montpellier  to  Nimes. 

1844.  July  26th. — The  railway  from  Paris  to  the  frontier  of  Spain 
(between  Tours  and  Bordeaux). — The  railway  from  Paris  to  the  ^ledi- 
terranean  by  Lyons  (between  Paris  and  Dijon,  Chalons,  and  Lyons). 
— The  railway  from  Paris  towards  the  ocean  (by  Tours  and  Nantes.) 

1844.  July  26th. — From  Paris  to  the  westward  of  France  (by  Chartres, 
Laval,  and  Rennes). — From  Paris  to  the  frontier  of  Belgium  and  Calais, 
Dunkerque  and  Boulogne. — From  Orleans  to  Vierzon,  and  from  Vierzon 
to  Bourges. — From  Paris  through  the  centre  of  France  (by  Chateauroux 
and  Limoges,  by  Bourges  and  Clermont). 

1844.  August  2nd. — From  Paris  to  the  frontier  of  Germany,  by  Nancy 
and  Strasbourg. 

1844.  August  6th. — From  Paris  to  Sceaux. 

1845.  July  6th. — From  Lille  to  the  frontier  of  Belgium. 

1845.  July  16th. — The  law  with  respect  to  the  police  of  the  railways. 
1845.  July  IQth. — The  complemental  law  upon  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Lyons,  and  from  Lyons  to  Avignon. 

1845.  July  IQth. — The  complemental  law  of  the  railways  from  Tours 
to  Nantes,  and  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg. — A  branch-line  to  Rheims  and 
Metz,  to  Dieppe  and  Fecamp,  from  Rouen  to  Havre,  from  Aix  to 
Marseilles  and  Avignon. 

184G.  June  2\st. — Railway  from  Dijon  to  Mulhouse  with  branch  lines. 
The  development  of  the  lines  on  the  west.     From  Bordeaux  to  Cette. 

1846.  July  Srd. — From  Orleans  to  Vierzon,  and  from  Nimes  to 
Montpellier  (complemental  law). 

1847.  August  dth. — The  law  upon  the  completion  of  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Valenciennes. — The  law  upon  the  modifications  of  the  conditions 
of  concession  to  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  The  law  upon  tne 
cla-saing  of  the  railway  from  Montereau  to  Troves. 
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founded  the  permanent  rules  of  this  grand  and  new 
system  of  communication.  This  last  law,  presented 
and  suj^ported  by  M.  Dumon,  the  then  Minister  for 
Public  Works,  has  not  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1847,  there  were  2,059 
kilometres  of  railway  in  full  operation,  and  2,144 
kilometres  of  railway  in  construction. 

I  add  nothing  to  these  facts.  They  present  a  clear 
and  conclusive  reply  to  the  two  questions  which  I  put 
at  the  commencement  of  this  summary?-,  namely,  "What 
influence,  while  it  lasted,  did  the  government  which 
she  possessed  from  1830  to  1848  exercise  over. the 
destiny  and  the  state  of  France?^  What  did  remain, 
and  what  has  remained  to  France  of  the  influence, 
and  of  the  works  of  that  government?"  Evidently 
the  political  order  and  the  civil  order,  the  moral 
order  and  the  material  order,  the  rights  of  liberty 
and  those  of  public  security,  the  progress  of  pros- 
perity and  of  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  nation 
have  been,  for  the  government  of  1830,  the  object 
of  constant  preoccupation,  and  of  honest  and  effectual 
activity.  It  understood  its  mission,  and  pursued  its 
aim,  seriously,  simply,  without  charlatanry,  without 
whims,  and  the  benefits  of  its  works  have  outlived 
the  misfortune  of  its  fall.  It  had  essential  qualities, 
and  day  by  day  it  attained  results  essential  to  a  legal 
and  free  government.  This  was  its  work.  This  will 
be  its  honour. 

THE    END. 


PKISTED  BY  SPOTTISWOODE  AND  CO.,  KEW-STREET  SQUAUE,  LOSDOX. 
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